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BEFORE  HISTORY,  MONADNOCK 


Was  there  a  time  when  these  half -answering  hills 
Lay  at  the  frown  of  an  ambitious  sea, 

Grinding  along  with  its  cold  worlds  of  ice, 

Till,  all  the  furrowed  surface  deeply  carved, 

The  saline  torment  took  its  hand  away 
And  left  a  course  of  splinters  in  dry  air 
To  mock  the  baffled  thinker  of  an  orb 
Where  somewhat  thinks  superior  to  himself. 

O  what  a  day  and  night  of  days  swept  by, 

As  slowly  o’er  the  gray  unmoving  hills 
In  endless  march  deployed  the  polar  host! 

O  what  an  hour  when  that  sea-tossing  mass 
Began  to  cut  the  coast  lines,  and  map  out 
The  rays  of  a  few  continents,  and  drop 
Their  bowlders  in  the  path! 

WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING, 
From  The  Wanderer  (1871) 
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THE  NAMING  OF  MONADNOCK 


MONADNOCK,  mountain  in  New  Hampshire.  From  the 
Indian  man  meaning  “surpassing,”  adn,  “mountain,”  and 
ock ,  “place” — place  of  the  surpassing  (unexcelled)  mountain. 

United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  No .  258. 
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RECORDS  OF  THE  17TH  CENTURY 


GOV.  WINTHROP  LOOKS  NORTHWEST,  1632 

From  Goy.  Winthrop’s  Journal 

[. January  27, 1632.']  The  governor,  and  some  company  with 
him,  went  up  by  Charles  River  about  eight  miles  above  Water- 
town,  and  named  the  first  brook  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
(being  a  fair  stream  and  coming  from  a  pond  a  mile  from  the 
river)  Beaver  Brook,  because  the  beavers  had  shorn  down  divers 
great  trees  there,  and  made  divers  dams  across  the  brook. 
Thence  they  went  to  a  great  rock,  upon  which  stood  a  high 
stone  cleft  in  sunder,  that  four  men  might  go  through,  which 
they  called  Adam’s  Chair,  because  the  youngest  of  their  com¬ 
pany  was  Adam  Winthrop.  Thence  they  came  to  another 
brook,  greater  than  the  former,  which  they  called  Masters’ 
Brook,  because  the  eldest  of  their  company  was  one  John  Mas¬ 
ters.  Thence  they  came  to  another  high  pointed  rock,  having 
a  fair  ascent  on  the  west  side,  which  they  called  Mount  Feake, 
from  one  Robert  Feake,  who  had  married  the  governor’s 
daughter-in-law.  On  the  west  side  of  Mount  Feake  they  went 
up  a  very  high  rock,  from  whence  they  might  see  all  over  Neip- 
nett,  and  a  very  high  hill  due  west,  about  forty  miles  off,  and 
to  the  northwest  the  high  hills  by  Merrimack,  above  sixty  miles 
off. 

[The  “very  high  hill  due  west,  about  forty  miles  off”  was 
Wachusett.  Modern  geographers  do  not  commonly  place  Mo- 
nadnock  “by  Merrimack.”  At  the  time,  however,  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winthrop  made  this  entry  in  his  journal,  the  course  of 
the  Merrimac  had  not  been  explored  and  the  river  was  thought 
to  flow  in  a  generally  easterly  direction  from  the  west.  “The 
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high  hills  by  Merrimack”  therefore,  seen  but  unnamed  by 
Governor  Winthrop,  were  in  reality  “Monadnock  and  the 
Peterborough  Hills,”  to  which  Thoreau  later  so  often  turned 
his  eyes  from  similar  points  of  vantage  near  Concord.] 


GOLD?  1634 

From  New  England's  Prospect,  by  William  Wood,  1634. 

For  such  commodities  as  lie  underground,  I  cannot  out  of 
mine  own  experience  or  knowledge  say  much,  having  taken  no 
great  notice  of  such  things;  but  it  is  certainly  reported  that 
there  is  iron  stone;  and  the  Indians  inform  us  that  they  can 
lead  us  to  the  mountains  of  black  lead,  and  have  shown  us  lead 
ore,  if  our  small  judgment  in  such  things  do  not  deceive  us; 
and  though  nobody  dare  confidently  conclude,  yet  dare  they 
not  utterly  deny  but  that  the  Spaniards’  bliss  may  lie  hid  in 
the  barren  mountains. 
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MONADNOCK  MAPPED,  1677 


[On  the  inside  covers  of  this  book  is  reproduced  an  early 
map  of  New  England.  It  is  the  “White  Hills”  map,  published 
in  1677  by  William  Hubbard,  minister  of  Ipswich,  in  his  Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  England  from 
the  first  planting  thereof  in  the  year  1607  to  this  present  year 
1677 ;  but  chiefly  of  the  late  troubles  in  the  last  two  years t 
1675  and  1676 .  A  mingling  of  humility  and  pride,  its  title 
reads:  “A  map  of  New  England,  being  the  first  that  ever 
was  here  cut  and  done  by  the  best  pattern  that  could  be  had, 
which  being  in  some  places  defective,  it  made  the  other  [s]  less 
exact:  yet  doth  it  sufficiently  shew  the  situation  of  the  country, 
and  conveniently  well  the  distance  of  places.”  “Wajuset  Hill” 
and  the  “White  Hills”  are  here  both  mapped  and  named.  To 
the  west  and  north  of  Wachusett  lies  an  unnamed  height  of 
land  separating  the  branches  of  the  river  Connecticut  from 
those  of  Merrimac.  Here  is  Monadnock.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  how  in  this  early  map  the  new  country  is  drawn  as  seen  from 
the  settlements  to  the  east.] 
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MONADNOCK  KNOWN  BY  NAME,  1704 

“Mr.  Caleb  Lyman’s  Account  of  8  Enemy  Indians  Killed  by 
Himself  and  5  Friend  Indians,”  which  follows,  has  been  taken 
from  Samuel  Penhallow’s  History  of  the  IVars  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  Eastern  Indians,  1726,  published  in  Collections 
of  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  1824;  and  from  The 
Winthrop  Papers,  part  V,  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society,  6th  series,  vol.  Ill,  1889.  This  text 
also,  with  commentary,  is  to  be  found  in  Acts  and  Resolves, 
Public  and  Private,  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
vol.  VIII,  being  vol.  Ill  of  the  Appendix,  1895.  Penhallow 
in  1726  refers  to  Mr.  Caleb  Lyman  as  “now  elder  of  a  church 
in  Boston.” 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  May,  1704,  there  came  intelli¬ 
gence  from  Albany  of  a  number  of  enemy  Indians  up  Connecti¬ 
cut  River,  who  had  built  a  fort  and  planted  corn  at  a  place 
called  Cowassuck  [within  the  present  township  of  Barnet,  Vt.]. 

On  the  fifth  of  June  following  we  set  out  (by  order  of 
authority)  from  Northampton  and  went  nine  days’  journey 
into  the  wilderness  (through  much  difficulty  by  reason  of  the 
enemy’s  hunting  and  scouting  in  the  woods,  as  we  perceived  by 
their  tracks  and  firing)  and  then  came  across  some  fresh  tracks, 
which  we  followed  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  abovesaid  river. 
Supposing  there  might  be  a  number  of  Indians  at  hand,  we 
being  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  fort  was  said  to  be 
built,  here  we  made  a  halt  to  consult  what  methods  to  take; 
and  soon  concluded  to  send  out  a  spy,  with  green  leaves  for  a 
cap  and  vest,  to  prevent  his  own  discovery,  and  to  find  out  the 
enemy.  But  before  our  spy  was  gone  out  of  sight,  we  saw  two 
Indians,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us,  in  a  canoe,  and  so 
immediately  called  him ;  and  soon  after  we  heard  the  firing  of 
a  gun  up  the  river.  Upon  which  we  concluded  to  keep  close 
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till  sunset;  and  then  if  we  could  make  any  further  discovery  of 
the  enemy,  to  attack  them,  if  possible,  in  the  night. 

And  accordingly  when  the  evening  came  on,  we  moved 
towards  the  river  and  soon  perceived  a  smoke  at  about  half  a 
mile's  distance,  as  we  thought,  where  we  afterwards  found 
they  had  taken  up  their  lodging.  But  so  great  was  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  (though  we  used  our  utmost  care  and  diligence  in 
it)  we  were  not  able  to  make  the  approach  till  about  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  when  we  came  within  twelve  rods  of  the  wig¬ 
wam  where  they  lay.  But  here  we  met  with  a  new  difficulty 
which  we  feared  would  have  ruined  our  design.  For  the  ground 
was  so  covered  over  with  dry  sticks  and  brush,  for  the  space  of 
five  rods,  that  we  could  not  pass  without  making  such  a 
crackling  as  we  thought  would  alarm  the  enemy  and  give  them 
time  to  escape.  But  while  we  were  contriving  to  compass  our 
design,  God  in  his  good  providence  so  ordered  that  a  very  small 
cloud  arose,  which  gave  a  smart  clap  of  thunder  and  a  sudden 
shower  of  rain.  And  this  opportunity  we  embraced  to  run 
through  the  thicket;  and  so  came  undiscovered  within  sight  of 
the  wigwam,  and  perceived  by  their  noise  that  the  enemy  were 
awake.  But,  however,  being  unwilling  to  lose  any  time,  we  crept 
on  our  hands  and  knees  till  we  were  within  three  or  four  rods 
of  them.  Then  we  arose,  and  ran  to  the  side  of  the  wigwam,  and 
fired  in  upon  them ;  and  flinging  down  our  guns,  we  surrounded 
them  with  our  clubs  and  hatchets  and  knocked  down  several 
we  met  with.  But  after  all  our  diligence,  two  of  their  number 
made  their  escape  from  us,  one  mortally  wounded  and  the  other 
not  hurt,  as  we  afterwards  heard. 

When  we  came  to  look  over  the  slain  we  found  seven  dead 
upon  the  spot,  six  of  whom  we  scalped  and  left  the  other  un¬ 
scalped  (our  Indians  saying  they  would  give  one  to  the  country, 
since  we  had  each  of  us  one  and  so  concluded  we  should  be 
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rich  enough).*  When  the  action  was  thus  over,  we  took  our 
scalps  and  plunder,  such  as  guns,  skins,  etc.,  and  the  enemy’s 
canoes,  in  which  we  came  down  the  river  about  twelve  miles 
by  break  of  day,  and  then  thought  it  prudence  to  dismiss  and 
break  the  canoes,  knowing  there  were  some  of  the  enemy  be¬ 
twixt  us  and  home. 

And  now,  all  our  care  being  how  to  make  a  safe  and  com¬ 
fortable  return,  we  first  looked  over  our  provision  and  found 
we  had  not  more  than  enough  for  one  small  refreshment;  and 
being  above  one  hundred  miles  from  any  English  settlement, 
we  were  very  thoughtful  how  we  should  subsist  by  the  way. 
For  having  tracked  about  thirty  of  the  enemy  a  little  before 
us,  we  could  not  hunt  for  our  subsistence  for  fear  of  discovery; 
and  so  were  obliged  to  eat  buds  of  trees,  grass  and  strawberry 
leaves  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  days,  till  through  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God  we  arrived  safely  at  Northampton  on  the  19th  or 
20th  of  the  aforesaid  June.  [The  route  of  this  journey  home 
is  recorded  in  a  letter  which  Major  William  Whiting  wrote 
to  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut  June  20,  the  day  after 
the  party  arrived  again  in  Northampton.  After  landing  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  and  destroying  their  canoes,  he  reports, 
the  party  “travelled  away  southeast,  coming  near  to  Manadnuck 

♦[Major  Whiting,  to  whom  Caleb  Lyman  reported  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop:  “The  Indians  are  much 
rejoiced  at  their  success,  and  their  expectations  greatly  height¬ 
ened  with  100£  a  scalp.  Great  prudence  must  be  used  in 
rewarding  and  encouraging  of  them;  others  are  willing  to 
go  upon  the  like  adventure.”  The  Indians’  expectation  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a  scalp,  however,  was  not  realized,  being 
founded  apparently  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  law. 
Thirty-one  pounds  was  voted  and  paid  by  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  “for  the  encouragement  of  the  petitioner  [Caleb 
Lyman]  and  others  to  enterprise  the  like  undertaking,”  to 
which  amount  Major  Whiting  added  forty  pounds.  For  this 
sum  he  was  later  reimbursed  by  the  Province,  but  as  a  favor, 
not  as  a  debt.] 
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Hill,  took  a  circumference  [and]  came  upon  the  great  river 
again  a  little  above  Northfield.”] 

And  some  time  after  (upon  our  humble  petition  to  the  Great 
and  General  Court  to  consider  the  service  we  had  done)  we 
received  thirty-one  pounds  reward.  And  I  have  only  this  to 
observe,  that  in  consequence  of  this  action,  the  enemy  were  gen¬ 
erally  alarmed,  and  immediately  forsook  their  fort  and  corn 
at  Cowassuck,  and  never  returned  to  this  day,  that  we  could 
hear  of,  to  renew  their  settlement  in  that  place. 
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A  MUTINY  NEAR  MONADNOCK,  1707 

Mass.  Archives  LI:  154-7;  published  in  Groton  during  the 

Indian  fVars  by  Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  1883. 

[ Die  solis  February  16,  1706-7 .]  Col.  Ephraim  Hunt,  the 
president,  opened  the  court  by  declaring  themselves  by  his  ex¬ 
cellency’s  particular  order  to  be  a  court  martial  for  the  trial  of 
Lieutenant  Seth  Wayman  for  a  false  report,  brought  by  said 
Wayman,  of  the  discovery  of  the  Indian  enemy  near  Monad- 
nock  on  the  6th  instant,  and  for  their  return  home  in  a  mu¬ 
tinous,  disorderly  manner  without  endeavors  after  a  sufficient 
discovery. 

Lieutenant  Seth  Wayman,  examined  about  the  sending  out 
of  his  scouts  on  the  6th  instant,  saith  that  on  the  6th  instant, 
on  our  encamping  on  sun  about  an  hour  high,  we  sent  out  two 
scouts  of  four  men  each,  one  to  march  on  the  left  wing,  the 
other  on  the  right ;  to  march  about  a  mile  and  a  half  right  out 
upon  discovery  from  the  noise  of  our  hatchets.  [Those  in  the 
camp  drummed  with  their  hatchets  on  the  trees  to  guide  the 
outposts  and  prevent  their  becoming  lost  in  the  gathering  dark¬ 
ness.]*  He  further  saith  that,  after  they  had  been  upon  the 
scout  about  an  hour,  he  saw  both  scouts  returning  together,  run¬ 
ning  towards  our  camp  as  men  affrightened,  and  called  to  me 
at  a  distance  to  put  out  our  fires,  for  they  had  discovered  a 
body  of  the  enemy.  Then  Corporal  Tarbol  coming  up  to  me, 
told  me  that  he  had  discovered  the  enemy.  .  .The  other  part 
of  our  scout  told  me  they  had  discovered  the  track  of  dogs, 
which  they  judged  to  be  twenty  or  thirty. 

♦[Albert  Annett,  Granite  Monthly,  August,  1899.] 
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Corporal  Tarbol,  conduct  of  the  scout  [which]  marched  on 
the  right  wing,  being  examined  concerning  his  discovery,  saith 
that  they  took  a  circular  march  till  they  had  steered  out  of  the 
noise  of  our  own  camp.  And  then,  thinking  we  had  heard  the 
noise  of  our  own  hatchets,  we  took  another  circle  to  the  left,  that 
we  might  be  sure  we  were  out  of  the  noise  of  our  hatchets.  After 
a  short  time  traveling,  we  heard  a  noise  of  hatchets  upon  the 
left  wing,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  was  near  us,  upon  which 
we  marched  towards  the  place  upon  discovery;  and  presently  I 
discovered  a  smoke  and  immediately  marched  towards  it  till 
the  smoke  covered  me.  Leaving  the  rest  of  the  men  behind, 
I  then  heard  a  great  discourse  of  men  which  I  took  to  be  In¬ 
dians  and  French,  and  so  it  held  a  considerable  way  round  the 
hill,  at  least  half  a  mile  as  I  judged;  upon  which  we  returned 
another  way  till  we  came  to  our  own  tracks.  And  then  we  met 
with  the  other  scout,  and  upon  our  account  to  them  of  what 
we  had  discovered,  they  told  us  they  had  met  with  a  track  of 
twenty  or  thirty  dogs,  which  they  judged  to  be  the  enemy’s 
dogs,  upon  which  we  returned  together  to  the  camp  to  make 
our  report  to  our  captain  commander.  And  thereupon  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Wayman,  our  commander,  called  his  officers  together,  but 
before  he  had  liberty  to  speak,  his  men  interrupted  him.  He 
bid  them  move  off,  scatter,  and  stand  on  their  guard,  upon 
which  three-quarters  of  our  men  ran  away  homewards.  The 
captain  sent  his  sergeants  and  went  himself  to  stop  them,  but 
could  not  do  it.  And  so  we  were  forced  to  march  home.  .  . 

The  examination  of  Samuel  Scripture,  conduct  of  the  scout 
on  the  left  wing,  who  saith  that  on  the  sixth  of  February,  upon 
our  encamping,  I  was  sent  upon  discovery  about  sun  an  hour 
high  at  night,  to  march  on  the  left  wing.  And  having  marched 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  we  met  with  a  track  which  Jona¬ 
than  Butterfield,  who  was  with  me,  thought  to  have  been  a 
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bitch  wolf  and  her  whelps,  but  I  thought  to  be  Indian  dogs, 
and  followed  their  track  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  And  after 
a  small  stop  we  saw  TarboFs  scout,  who  called  us  away  and  told 
us  they  believed  there  was  a  thousand  Indians,  upon  which  we 
hastened  away.  But  Tarbol’s  scout  ran  so  fast  that  I  could 
not  come  up  with  them  to  understand  what  their  discovery  was 
till  I  came  to  the  camp,  where  Tarbol  relating  what  he  had 
seen,  all  our  men  crowded  to  hear  news.  Lieutenant  Wayman 
ordered  his  men  to  stand  farther  off  and  give  room  that  he 
might  discourse  his  officers,  upon  which  many  of  them  ran  away 
and  the  captain  sent  Sergeant  Parham  to  stop  them.  Lieutenant 
Wayman,  seeing  his  men  desert  him,  and  TarboFs  men  repre¬ 
senting  the  enemy  as  so  very  numerous,  thought  it  advisable  to 
draw  off,  and  accordingly  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  home.  .  . 

Lieutenant  S.eth  Wayman,  being  examined  of  his  proceedings 
upon  his  receiving  advice  of  TarboFs  scout,  saith  that,  upon 
receiving  this  account,  he  encouraged  his  men  by  telling  them 
that  they  had  a  brave  advantage  of  the  enemy  in  that  they  had 
discovered  them  and  were  not  themselves  discovered,  and  there 
was  a  great  prospect  of  doing  spoil  upon  them,  and  determined 
that  four  squadrons  of  men,  which  we  had  stated,  should  fall 
upon  four  scouts  of  the  enemy.  My  officers  advised  me  not  to 
go  on,  saying  it  would  be  presumption  and  an  apparent  hazard 
of  men’s  lives  to  encounter  so  great  a  company,  upon  which 
Sergeant  Tarbol  threw  down  his  cap  and  offered  himself  to  go 
if  but  four  men  would  go  with  him.  But  officers  advising  to 
the  contrary,  and  many  of  my  men  withdrawing  and  running 
away  disorderly,  I  found  myself  too  weak  to  attack  them,  and 
accordingly  made  the  best  of  my  way  home. 
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I 

FORT  DUMMER 

Court  Records  XII,  153-4,  State  House,  Boston.  See  also  A 
History  of  the  Town  of  Northfield,  Mass.,  by  J.  H.  Temple 
and  George  Sheldon,  1875. 

December  21 ,  1723 .  In  the  [Massachusetts]  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  voted,  that  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  all  the 
western  frontiers,  both  in  this  and  the  neighboring  government 
of  Connecticut,  to  build  a  block  house  above  Northfield  in  the 
most  convenient  place  on  the  land  called  the  Equivalent  Land, 
and  to  post  in  it  40  able  men,  English  and  western  Indians,  to 
be  employed  in  scouting  at  a  good  distance  up  Connecticut 
River,  West  River,  Otter  Creek,  and  sometimes  eastwardly 
above  Great  Manadnuck,  for  the  discovery  of  the  enemy  com¬ 
ing  towards  any  of  the  frontier  towns.  .  . 

In  Council  read  and  concurred.  Consented  to, 

WILLIAM  DUMMER. 
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II 

LIEUT.  JABEZ  FAIRBANKS’  SCOUT 

Mass.  Archives  XXXVIII:  53,  State  House,  Boston. 

Lancaster,  February  5th,  1724 .  A  journal  of  a  scout  of  ten 
men  sent  out  by  Lieut.  Jabez  Fairbanks  to  Turkey  Hills 
[Lunenburgh]  and  from  thence  to  the  Dimon  Hills  and  to 
the  head  of  Mullipurs  river  and  to  the  head  of  Squanicook 
river  and  from  thence  to  the  head  of  Sowhegon  river  to  the 
Watatick  Hill  and  thence  steered  towards  the  Grand  Wanad- 
nock  Hill  [Monadnock]  and  from  thence  to  Wanominock 
[Monomonac]  ponds  and  from  thence  to  Wachusets  Hills  and 
to  Oxsechoxets  Hills  [in  Sterling,  Mass.]  and  mostly  to  such 
places  as  the  Indians  are  most  likely  to  haunt  in  their  coming 
to  our  towns. 


Ill 

MASSACHUSETTS  APPEALS.  TO  CONNECTICUT 

Court  Records  XII,  State  House,  Boston. 

June  4,  1724.  In  the  [Massachusetts]  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  voted,  that  Col.  Chandler,  Major  Quincy,  Capt.  Ashley 
and  Col.  Tyng,  with  such  as  the  honorable  Board  shall  appoint, 
be  a  Committee  to  prepare  the  draught  of  a  pressing  letter  to 
the  Governor  of  Connecticut  for  some  immediate  assistance 
from  them  for  supplying  a  suitable  number  of  forces  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers  of  this  province  in  the  County  of 
Hampshire,  and  also  to  project  and  lay  before  the  Court  some 
further  methods  for  the  security  and  defence  of  the  western 
frontiers. 

In  Council  read  and  concurred,  and  that  Col.  Tailor,  Col. 
Winthrop  and  Col.  Turner  be  joined  in  the  affair  above. 
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IV 

COL.  PARTRIDGE,  FROM  THE  COUNTY  OF 
HAMPSHIRE,  TO  LT.-GOV.  WILLIAM  DUMMER 

Mass.  Archives  LII:  10,  State  House,  Boston. 

Hatfield  [Mass.],  July  14,  1724. 

We  here  have  been  much  distressed  with  the  lurking  enemies 
that  first  set  on  a  party  of  our  men,  killed  a  lusty  young  man, 
took  two  men  captive  and  killed  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  a  cart;  then 
next  betwixt  Deerfield  and  Northfield  they  killed  three  young 
men;  a  third  time  they  rifled  several  houses  in  the  village  of 
Deerfield;  and  since  they  wounded  two  men  in  the  Deerfield 
meadows.  And  we  are  very  confident  the  enemies  are  still 
about  us  waiting  to  shed  blood,  so  that  we,  being  in  the  midst 
of  our  harvest,  are  forced  to  go  30  or  40  men  in  a  day  with 
their  arms  and  with  a  guard,  to  accompany  and  work  together. 
Governor  Saltonstall  [of  Connecticut]  hath  now  sent  up  75 
men  by  Capt.  Goodrich  and  30  by  Capt.  Butler  and  now  he 
hath  sent  hither  42  Indians  for  scouting.  Capt.  Goodrich  and 
men  the  Governor  is  calling  out  in  a  few  days.  However,  we 
are  more  quiet  since  these  men  came  and  it  is  hopeful  the 
enemy  will  not  be  so  bold  as  they  were  before  these  men 
came.  .  . 

SAMUEL  PARTRIDGE. 
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V 

GOV.  SALTONSTALL  OF  CONNECTICUT 
TO  SEC.  WILLARD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mass.  Archives  LII:  23,  State  House,  Boston. 

New  London,  July  23,  1724. 

It  falls  out  unhappily  that  Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer  is 
out  of  town;  for  though  what  you  sent  me  shows  the  wages 
or  premium  on  scalps,  yet  I  can’t  tell  whether  such  a  small 
number  as  our  Pequods,  who  at  the  most  will  not  be  above  25 
or  30,  will  be  acceptable  to  him,  or  whether  he  will  like  that 
they  should  have  English  officers  of  their  acquaintance,  which 
they  always  expect. 

They  seemed  much  rather  inclined  to  try  for  a  scalp  about 
Manadnuck  and  the  back  side  of  Dunstable  and  Groton.  .  . 

VI 

SEC.  WILLARD  TO  GOV.  SALTONSTALL 

Mass.  Archives  LII:  23a,  State  House,  Boston. 

July  27,  1724. 

Sir:  Your  honor’s  letter  of  the  23rd  current  received  this 
morning.  I  immediately  communicated  it  to  his  honor,  our 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  directs  me  to  acquaint  you  that  it 
will  be  very  acceptable  to  him  to  have  the  Pequods  you  mention 
retained  in  the  service  of  this  province,  and  that  he  has  no 
objection  to  their  being  commanded  by  such  English  officers 
as  they  like,  provided  you  approve  of  them;  that  he  is  content 
they  be  employed  in  scouting  about  Monadnuck  and  other  parts 
between  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  Rivers  until  October 
next,  and  after  that  time,  if  they  are  willing,  he  will  find  service 
for  them  in  the  eastern  parts.  .  . 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  gives  his  service  to  you  and  prays 
you  would  excuse  his  writing,  his  hurry  being  very  great. 
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VII 

CAPT.  KELLOGG,  FROM  NORTHFIELD, 

TO  LIEUT-GOV.  WILLIAM  DUMMER 

Mass.  Archives  LII:  55,  State  House,  Boston. 

Honored  Sir:  .  .  I  have  nothing  of  news  to  acquaint  your 
honor  with.  We  have  had  no  late  discoveries  of  an  enemy,  but 
are  something  thoughtful  an  army  may  be  coming.  ’Tis  difficult 
keeping  a  scout  out  constantly  by  reason  of  guarding  the  people ; 
we  are  now  busy  in  getting  in  the  harvest.  I  have  a  scout  out 
now  ordered  above  40  miles  up  the  great  river  [Connecticut] 
and  from  thence  to  Great  Manadnuck,  to  discover  if  possible 
if  there  be  any  army  approaching.  .  . 

JOSEPH  KELLOGG. 

Northfield,  October  7,  1724. 

VIII 

A  JOURNAL  OF  MY  MARCH 

By  Captain  Samuel  Willard;  Mass.  Archives  XXXVIII: 

109-110,  State  House,  Boston. 

Thursday,  July  15  [7725].  Mustered  at  Lancaster  [Mass.]. 

Friday ,  July  16.  I  marched  from  Lancaster  to  Rutland 
[Mass,  (not  far  from  Wachusett  Mountain)]. 

Saturday  17.  It  was  foul  weather  in  the  forenoon. 

Sabbath  18.  I  fixed  the  men  out  with  the  stores. 

Monday  19.  We  marched  toward  Ware  River  and  there 
camped  and  sent  out  our  scouts  and  tracked  some  Indians  and 
heard  two  guns. 

Tuesday  20.  We  lay  still  by  reason  of  foul  weather. 

Wednesday  21.  We  marched  over  Ware  River  and  camped, 
for  we  saw  it  like  to  rain. 

Thursday  22.  We  lay  still  by  reason  it  rained  hard  all  day. 
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Friday  23.  We  marched  above  six  miles  and,  it  being  very 
hot,  we  camped  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  by  reason 
several  of  our  weak  men  could  not  travel,  their  packs  being  so 
heavy.  I  sent  out  three  scouts  and  ordered  them  [to]  travel 
five  or  six  miles,  which  they  did  three  several  ways. 

Saturday  24.  We  marched  about  seven  miles  northerly  and 
sent  out  our  scouts,  which  heard  a  gun  but  discovered  nothing 
else. 

Sabbath  day  25.  Four  of  our  men  not  being  able  to  travel, 
I  sent  them  home,  who  are  by  name  Thomas  Burt,  Robart  Gray, 
Jacob  Moor  and  Jeremiah  Belcher.  I  also  sent  Joshua  Parker 
home  with  them.  We  marched  northeast  about  three  miles. 

Monday  26.  Lay  still  by  reason  of  rain.  We  sent  out  scouts, 
who  scouted  about  three  miles  round  but  discovered  nothing. 

Tuesday  27.  We  could  not  travel  by  reason  of  rain,  but  we 
sent  out  several  scouts  and  discovered  nothing. 

Wednesday  28.  Mr.  William  Brintnall  being  sick  and 
Daniel  How  lame,  I  sent  them  home.  We  marched  about  13 
miles  north  and  by  west  round  some  ponds  and  camped  at  the 
south  end  of  Nockeeg  pond  [Naukeag  Lake,  Ashburnham, 
Mass.]  and  sent  out  scouts  three  miles  each  way  and  discovered 
nothing. 

Thursday  29.  We  marched  north  and  by  west  about  nine 
miles  and  crossed  several  branches  of  Miller’s  River  and 
camped  and  sent  out  scouts,  which  found  where  the  Indians 
had  lived  last  year  and  made  a  canoe,  at  the  north  end  of  a 
long  pond  [Lake  Monomonac,  Rindge,  N.  H.]. 

Friday  30.  We  marched  north  in  the  forenoon  and  came  to 
a  pond  which  run[s]  into  Contocook  River.  In  the  afternoon 
we  marched  northwest  in  all  about  12  miles  and  camped  at 
Peewunseun  [Contoocook]  pond  and  sent  out  scouts  four  miles 
and  they  found  two  wigwams  made  last  year.  They  also  found 
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a  paddle  and  some  squash  shells  in  one  of  them,  which  we 
suppose  they  carried  from  Rutland. 

Saturday  31.  We  marched  12  miles  and  I  with  fourteen 
men  camped  on  the  top  of  Wannadnack  Mountain  [the  first 
recorded  ascent  of  Monadnock]  and  discovered  26  ponds.  Saw 
Pigwackett  lying  one  point  from  said  mountain  and  Cusagee 
[Kearsarge]  Mountain  and  Winnepeseockey  lying  northeast 
from  said  Wannadnack.  The  same  day  we  found  several  old 
signs  which  the  Indians  had  made  the  last  year  and  where  they 
camped  when  they  killed  the  people  at  Rutland,  as  we  imagine. 

Sabbath  day ,  August  the  1st.  We  marched  from  the  west 
side  of  Wenadnack  [Monadnock]  and  crossed  three  streams  that 
run  into  Contocook  and  then  camped  and  sent  out  our  scouts 
and  found  two  wigwams  made  in  June  or  July,  as  we  suppose, 
and  found  sixteen  of  their  spits  which  they  roast  their  meat 
with,  all  in  said  wigwam,  and  one  of  our  scouts  went  so  far 
that  they  could  not  return  the  same  night. 

Monday  2.  We  marched  about  seven  miles  and  crossed  a 
great  branch  of  Contocook  River  and  sent  out  our  scouts  up 
and  down  the  river.  Each  scout  traveled  about  8  miles. 

Tuesday  3.  We  marched  N.  E.  about  sixteen  miles  and 
camped  and  sent  out  our  scouts,  who  found  many  old  signs 
of  Indians. 

Wednesday  4th.  We  lay  still  by  reason  of  foul  weather. 
We  sent  out  our  scouts  and  they  heard  a  gun. 

Thursday  5.  We  marched  about  16  miles  northerly  and 
crossed  two  streams  that  run  into  Merimack  and  sent  out  our 
scouts  and  discovered  nothing. 

Friday  6.  We  marched  about  18  miles.  In  the  morning  we 
found  a  moccasin  track  and  spent  some  time  scouting  after  said 
track.  We  camped  near  a  little  pend. 
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Saturday  7.  We  traveled  about  20  miles  N.  E.  and  crossed 
two  streams  that  run  into  Merimack. 

Sabbath  8.  We  returned  homeward  by  reason  of  our  In¬ 
dians  having  no  provision  and  several  of  our  English  but  little. 
We  came  to  a  stream  that  run[s]  into  Merimack.  We  trav¬ 
eled  about  24  miles  south  and  by  east. 

Monday  9.  We  traveled  about  east  till  we  came  to  Meri¬ 
mack,  being  about  10  miles,  and  met  with  Capt.  Blanchard  com¬ 
ing  from  Pemisewassett ;  and  in  afternoon  came  to  the  lower 
end  of  Pennicook,  which  is  about  sixteen  miles,  and  camped. 

Tuesday  10th .  We  traveled  24  miles  down  the  [«V]  to 
Cohasett  Falls. 

Wednesday  11.  We  came  14  miles  and  came  to  Dunstable. 

Thursday  12.  We  came  24  miles  and  came  to  Lancaster. 

SAMUEL  WILLARD. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives 
November  10 ,  1725,  read. 
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“THERE  STOOD  THE  MOUNTAIN 
CALLING  TO  THEM” 

I 

WALPOLE,  1730 

New  Hampshire  Provincial  and  State  Papers  XXIV,  330. 

October  14,  1730.  A  petition  of  John  Flint,  Esq.,  and 
others,  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Concord,  Groton,  Littleton, 
Lexington  and  Westford,  praying  for  a  tract  of  land  of  six 
miles  square  on  the  west  of  Monadnock,  on  the  easterly  branch 
of  Ashawelot  River,  or  in  any  other  place  as  shall  be  thought 
fit,  for  the  ends  and  reasons  therein  mentioned. 

Received,  and  referred  to  the  next  session  [of  the  Great  and 
General  Court  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay]  for 
further  consideration. 
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II 

A  TOWNSHIP  CALLED  ROWLEY  CANADA, 
MONADNOCK  NO.  1,  RINDGE 

From  History  of  the  Town  of  Rindge, 

N.  H.}  by  Ezra  S.  Stearns,  1875. 

A  plat  of  a  tract  of  land  of  the  contents  of  six  miles  square, 
laid  out  by  Nathan  Heywood,  surveyor,  and  chainmen  on  oath, 
to  satisfy  a  grant  made  by  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  held  at  Boston  the  24th 
of  November,  1736,  to  John  Tyler,  Joseph  Pike  and  others, 
that  were  either  officers  or  soldiers  in  the  Canada  expedition, 
anno  1690,  or  the  descendants  of  such  of  them  as  are  deceased, 
which  tract  lieth  to  the  southward  of  the  Grand  Monadnuck, 
so  called,  and  adjoining  to  the  township  lately  granted  by  said 
Court  to  Samuel  Haywood,  etc.  .  . 

NATHAN  HEYWOOD,  Surveyor. 

[See  post ,  1749-52,  plan  of  the  Monadnock  Townships, 
and,  a  few  pages  before  it,  Dr.  Douglass’s  map.] 
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III 

A  TOWNSHIP  CALLED  EAST  MONADNOCK, 
CONCORD,  SOUHEGAN,  PETERBOROUGH 

From  History  of  the  Town  of  Peterborough, 

N.  H.,  by  Albert  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  1876. 

May  the  21st,  1738.  Then  finished  the  surveying  and  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  a  township,  of  the  contents  of  six  miles  square,  to 
satisfy  a  grant  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Province 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  made  the  16th  day  of  January,  1737, 
on  the  petition  of  Samuel  Haywood  and  others,  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates,  lying  on  the  easterly  side  of  a  great  hill,  called  Manad- 
nock  Hill.  .  . 

[Joseph  Wilder,  surveyor,  thus  made  his  report.  Twenty- 
one  years  later  the  little  township  petitioned  an  act  of  incor¬ 
poration.] 

About  the  year  of  our  Lord  1739  [the  petition  records],  in 
consequence  of  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  land  had  and  obtained 
from  the  Great  and  General  Court  or  Assembly  of  the  Province 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  by  Samuel  Haywood  and  others  his 
associates.  .  .a  number  of  people  immediately  went  on  to  said 
tract  of  land  and  began  a  settlement  (though  then  very  far 
from  any  other  inhabitants)  which  we  have  continued  increas¬ 
ing  ever  since  the  year  1739,  except  sometimes  when  we  left 
the  said  township  for  fear  of  being  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 
who  several  times  drove  us  from  our  settlement  soon  after  we 
began,  and  almost  ruined  many  of  us.  Yet  what  little  we  had 
in  the  world  lay  there.  We,  having  no  whither  else  to  go, 
returned  to  our  settlement  as  soon  as  prudence  would  admit, 
where  we  have  continued  since  and  have  cultivated  a  rough 
part  of  the  wilderness  to  a  fruitful  field.  The  inhabitants  of 
said  tract  of  land  are  increased  to  the  number  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  families.  .  . 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS-NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LINE, 

1741 

I 

[Whether  Monadnock  Mountain  should  lie  within  the 
bounds  of  Massachusetts  or  of  New  Hampshire  was  settled 
incidentally  in  1740  by  the  King’s  decree.  The  boundary-line 
dispute  between  the  two  provinces  grew  out  of  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  at  the  time  the  Massachusetts  charter  was  granted,  of  the 
course  of  the  Merrimac  River.  Originally  it  was  supposed  to 
flow  from  west  to  east,  and  “three  English  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  said  river  called  Monomack,  alias  Merrymack,  or 
to  the  northward  of  any  and  every  part  thereof”  was  the  north¬ 
ern  line  granted  by  charter  to  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  This  line,  after  the  true  course  of  the  Merrimac  became 
known,  Massachusetts  interpreted  as  extending  parallel  with 
the  Merrimac  up  to  a  point  over  forty  miles  north  of  the  present 
Massachusetts-New  Hampshire  line,  and  thence  west;  fortify¬ 
ing  her  claim  by  the  grant  of  many  townships.  (See  supra , 
1 730- ;  and  post ,  (1749,  1753),  Dr.  Douglass’s  map.)  Monad¬ 
nock  is  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  present  Massachusetts-New 
Hampshire  line.  But  Richard  Hazzen,  employed  by  the 
province  of  New  Hampshire  to  run  the  line  in  1741,  looking 
north  from  a  meadow  he  and  his  company  were  crossing,  called 
it  near  eight  miles  to  the  “Grand  Menadnuck.”] 
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II 

RICHARD  HAZZEN’S  JOURNAL 

New  Hampshire  Provincial  and  State  Papers,  XIX,  491-502. 

The  journal  of  Richard  Hazzen  and  company  from  Haver¬ 
hill  to  Albany  and  back  again,  in  running  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England 
from  a  point  three  miles  due  north  of  Pentucket  Falls  in  Mer¬ 
rimack  River  on  a  due  west  course  till  it  meet  with  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  other  governments.  .  . 

Friday ,  March  20,  1741.  At  eight  o’clock  forenoon  we  set 
out  from  my  dwelling  house  in  Haverhill  with  our  provisions 
on  small  hand  sleds,  which  we  hauled  up  Merrimack  River  on 
the  ice,  with  great  difficulty  and  danger  of  falling  through, 
most  of  the  falls  in  the  river  being  then  broke  up,  and  in  other 
places  the  ice  was  thin  and  rotten;  and  the  same  night  came 
to  Mr.  Richard  Hall’s  of  Tewksbury  at  about  eight  o’clock 
and  lodged  by  his  fire  side. 

Saturday,  March  21.  At  break  of  day  we  went  from  Mr. 
Hall’s  and  passed  over  Concord  River  on  the  ice  without  any 
apparent  danger,  notwithstanding  the  river  was  open  a  little 
above  us  and  below,  and  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  came  safe  to 
Col.  Varnum’s,  where  about  ten  o’clock  George  Mitchell,  Esq., 
and  company,  who  had  been  taking  the  bends  of  Merrimack 
River  from  the  Atlantick  Sea  in  order  to  run  similar  lines  in 
a  proper  season  for  it,  also  arrived;  and  the  Colonel  having 
generously  entertained  both  companies  at  his  own  expense  and 
cost,  and  determined  at  what  part  of  the  falls  to  begin  to 
measure  a  due  north  line  (the  place  concluded  on  being  called 
the  Great  Bunt  and  directly  opposite  to  Tyng’s  saw  mills), 
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the  said  Mitchell  set  forward  on  his  course  and  measured  three 
miles,  which  ended  about  fourteen  rods  southerly  of  Colburn’s 
old  meadow  and  near  the  easterly  end  of  it,  where  the  said 
Mitchell  caused  a  pitch  pine  tree  to  be  marked  and  lettered 
with  M  on  the  southerly  side  and  N  H  on  the  opposite  side, 
denoting  it  to  be  a  boundary  between  the  Province  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  and  erected  a  pillar  of 
stones  round  the  same  tree;  and  then  we  parted,  the  said 
Mitchell  returning  home  to  Portsmouth,  and  I  set  forward  on 
my  course  which  was  due  west,  allowing  ten  degrees’  variation 
north  according  to  my  instructions  from  the  Governor  and 
Council;  and  the  same  night  I  measured  from  the  said  pine 
tree  one  mile  and  sixteen  poles  to  Beaver  River.  lm  03  \6P.  .  . 

Sunday ,  March  22d.  I  was  kindly  entertained  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parker  and  went  to  his  church  both  parts  of  the  day,  and 
at  night  lodged  at  Mr.  William  Richardson’s,  it  being  near  the 
place  I  left  off  measuring  Saturday  night.  This  day  was  fair 
and  warm  and  the  wind  southwesterly,  which  caused  the  snow 
to  melt  very  fast. 

Monday ,  March  23d.  This  day  we  began  to  measure  a 
little  after  sunrise  and  went  on  our  course  4:2:24  [4  miles,  2 
quarter  miles,  24  poles].  .  .The  morning  was  cloudy  and  about 
one  o’clock  afternoon  it  began  to  snow,  and  snowed  fast  all  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  which  hindered  our  moving  further. 
Here  Caleb  Swan  and  Ebenezer  Shaw  were  sworn  chainmen 
before  Eleazer  Tyng,  Esq.,  pursuant  to  his  excellency’s  instruc¬ 
tions.  We  lodged  at  Dunstable  this  night,  some  of  us  at  the 
house  of  Joseph  Blanchard,  Esq.,  who  generously  entertained 
us,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  at  French’s  Tavern. 

Tuesday ,  March  24th.  It  snowed  very  fast  all  this  day, 
which  hindered  us  from  proceeding  on  our  journey,  so  we 
lodged  at  Dunstable  as  we  did  last  night. 
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Wednesday ,  March  25.  At  ten  o’clock  it  cleared  up.  And 
we  immediately  set  forward  and  measured  to  Nashua  River, 
which  was  4:3:44,  and  at  night  lodged  by  James  Blood’s 
fire.  .  . 

Thursday ,  March  26.  We  set  out  early  and  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  passed  Nashua  River  in  a  canoe  which  could  carry  but 
two  men  at  one  time  and  leaked  half  full  every  time  she 
crossed  the  river,  for  which  ferriage  I  paid  ten  shillings,  though 
the  river  was  not  more  than  twenty  rods  over;  and  then  trav¬ 
eled  down  the  river  and  began  to  measure  at  the  same  in  the 
line  where  we  left  off  last  night,  and  we  measured  six  miles, 
6:0:0,  which  measure  ended  in  Samuel  Wheeler’s  lot  in 
Townsend.  .  . 

Friday ,  March  27th.  We  set  out  where  we  left  off  the  line 
last  night,  being  helped  forward  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Townsend,  and  measured  six  miles,  6:0:0,  which  ended  about 
thirty  poles  west  of  the  path  leading  from  Townsend  to  New 
Ipswich.  .  .The  snow  this  day’s  measure  was  near  three  feet 
deep.  We  had  the  heavens  over  us  and  snow  and  a  few  hem¬ 
lock  boughs  under  us,  which  was  all  the  covering  except  our 
blankets  we  had  this  night.  The  weather  was  fair  and  warm 
and  the  wind  southerly,  which  made  the  snow  soft  and  heavy 
traveling. 

Saturday ,  March  28th.  We  set  forward  before  sunrise  and 
this  day  measured  4:2:40.  .  .The  snow  in  general  was  three 
feet  deep,  and  where  we  lodged  near  five;  the  weather  was 
fair  and  wind  northwest. 

Sunday,  March  29th.  We  measured  this  day  4:0:40.  .  .We 
saw  no  remarkable  mountain,  only  Watatuck  [Watatic,  in 
Ashburnham],  which  we  went  two  or  three  miles  north  of. 
The  land  in  general  was  good  land,  and  the  trees  that  grew  on 
it  beech,  maple  and  white  ash,  intermixed  with  hemlock  and 
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little  underbrush.  The  snow  for  the  most  part  was  two  feet 
and  half  deep  or  more,  the  weather  was  fair  and  warm,  and 
the  wind  westerly,  and  bad  traveling  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 
In  the  night  it  clouded  up  and  sometime  before  day  snowed, 
which  obliged  us  to  stretch  our  blankets  and  lie  under  them, 
having  no  other  covering. 

Monday ,  March  30th.  The  trees  and  bushes  being  laden 
with  the  snow  that  fell  last  night,  we  did  not  set  forward  till 
near  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  then  measured 
2:0:60.  .  .At  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  poles  we 
crossed  Wonommenock  [Monomonac]  pond,  which  was  forty 
poles  over  at  the  place  where  we  crossed  it  and  is  a  main  branch 
or  head  of  Miller’s  River;  thence  two  hundred  and  eighty  poles 
to  a  large  brook,  being  another  branch  of  said  Miller’s  River; 
we  named  it  Deer  Brook  from  the  great  signs  of  deer  we  saw 
there.  The  snow  this  day  was  about  as  deep  as  yesterday,  but 
the  land  more  broken  and  rocky.  The  weather  was  fair  and 
windy,  the  wind  northwest. 

Tuesday ,  March  31.  We  set  forward  on  our  journey  before 
sunrise  and  the  same  day  measured  five  miles  and  forty  poles, 
5:0:40.  .  .At  half  a  mile  from  where  we  began  to  measure 
this  morning  we  came  to  a  large  stream  running  northerly  or 
northwesterly,  which  we  supposed  to  be  that  branch  of  Con- 
toocook  River  which  runs  along  by  Grand  Menadnuck  and 
thence  through  Hopkinton  and  joins  the  other  branches  of  that 
river  in  the  town  of  Rumford  and  empties  into  Merrimack 
River.  At  two  miles  further  we  came  to  a  meadow,  a  large 
stream  running  southerly  through  the  same,  and  here  we  found 
some  stacks  of  hay;  we  supposed  the  stream  to  be  a  branch  of 
Miller’s  River,  and  the  hay  to  be  Boynton’s,  who  lives  on  the 
road  leading  from  Northfield  to  Lunenburgh.  At  this  meadow 
we  had  a  fair  prospect  of  Grand  Menadnuck  bearing  north  of 
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us  and  distant,  as  we  judged,  near  eight  miles;  from  thence 
one  mile,  three  quarters  and  forty  poles  we  crossed  another 
branch  of  Miller’s  River.  The  land  in  general  was  good,  and 
good  traveling  in  the  forenoon  but  soft  in  the  afternoon.  The 
snow  two  feet  and  an  half  deep  or  more,  the  wind  northwest 
and  weather  fair. 

Wednesday,  April  1st.  This  day  we  measured  5:3:34.  .  . 
In  this  day’s  travel  we  crossed  sundry  branches  of  Miller’s 
River;  .  .we  crossed  all  these  streams  on  the  ice.  The  land 
this  day  was  broken  land,  producing  chiefly  spruce,  hemlock, 
fir,  etc.,  the  snow  betwixt  two  and  three  feet  deep,  the  weather 
fair  and  cold  and  the  wind  northwest. 

Thursday ,  April  2d.  This  day  we  measured  from  where  we 
left  off  last  night  7  :3  :0,  seven  miles  and  three-quarters.  .  .At 
the  end  of  292  poles  from  where  we  began  this  morning  we 
ascended  a  large  mountain,  Grand  Menadnuck  then  bearing 
northeasterly  of  us  and  distant  near  twelve  miles.  At  four 
miles  from  where  we  began  our  measure  this  morning  we 
crossed  a  great  brook  running  north,  called  Muddy  Brook;  at 
620  poles  more  we  crossed  another  large  brook  running  the  same 
way  and  called  Roaring  Brook,  both  which  are  branches  of 
Ashwelott  River.  From  thence  two  hundred  and  twenty  poles 
we  came  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill  from  whence  we  had  a 
fair  view  of  Northfield,  and  thence  we  measured  to  a  sled  path 
about  two  miles  and  half  northerly  of  Northfield  meeting  house, 
and  left  off  and  traveled  to  Capt.  Feilds  of  Northfield  and 
lodged  by  his  fire  side.  The  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep 
till  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  last  mentioned,  after  that 
the  ground  was  bare  in  some  places.  The  weather  was  fair 
and  wind  northwest. 

Friday,  April  3d.  This  day  we  measured  only  to  Connetti- 
cutt  River  which  was  0 :3 :4.  .  . 
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Thursday ,  April  16th.  We  measured  to  Hudson’s  River.  .  . 

Saturday ,  April  25th.  .  .Arrived  at  my  own  house  in  Haver¬ 
hill  about  eight  o’clock  at  night,  all  in  perfect  health  through 
the  goodness  of  almighty  God  to  us,  and  for  which  his  name  be 
praised. 

RICHARD  HAZZEN. 


The  company  were : 

RICHARD  HAZZEN,  Surveyor. 

ZECHARIAH  HELDRETH. 

CALEB  SWAN. 

EBENEZER  SHAW. 

BENJAMIN  SMITH. 

WILLIAM  RICHARDSON. 

RICHARD  HAZZEN,  JR. 

N.B.  The  weather  proved  so  fair  that  we  never  stopped  a 
day  in  the  woods  for  any  foul  weather,  never  built  a  camp  one 
night,  and  stretched  our  blankets  but  three  times;  but  lodged 
on  the  snow  without  any  covering  except  our  blankets,  not¬ 
withstanding  we  traveled  more  than  four  hundred  miles  and 
were  absent  thirty-seven  days. 
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[In  1749  was  published,  in  two  learned  volumes,  “A  Sum¬ 
mary,  Historical  and  Political,  of  the  First  Planting,  Progres¬ 
sive  Improvements,  and  Present  State  of  the  British  Settle¬ 
ments  in  North  America.”  The  author  was  a  distinguished 
physician  of  Boston,  a  Dr.  William  Douglass,  who  thus  re¬ 
corded  his  interest  in  the  mountains  of  New  England:] 

The  great  Blue  Hill,  12  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Boston,  with 
a  continued  ridge  of  hills  running  eastward  to  Boston  Bay: 
upon  this  hill  the  townships  of  Milton,  Braintree  and  Stough¬ 
ton  meet.  The  summit  of  this  hill  is  very  proper  for  a  beacon 
in  case  of  any  sudden  invasion  by  an  enemy;  from  thence  a 
fire  and  great  smoke  may  be  visible  to  seven-eighths  of  the 
province.  In  a  clear  day  from  it  are  distinctly  to  be  seen 
Pigeon  Hill,  N.  E.  easterly  about  40  miles,  a  noted  landmark 
upon  Cape  Ann,  the  northern  promontory  of  Massachusetts; 
the  great  Watchuset,  the  great  Menadnock,  Wateticks,  and 
other  noted  mountains.  The  great  Watchuset  Hill  in  Rutland 
lies  W.  N.  W.  northerly  about  50  miles.  The  grand  Menad¬ 
nock,  in  waste  lands  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire,  lies 
about  20  miles  further  north  than  Watchusets. 

From  the  high  lands  at  the  meeting-house  of  old  Rutland 
district  near  the  Watchuset  Hills  are  the  following  bearings: 

Great  Watchuset  Hill  N.  E.  half  N. 

East  end  of  Wateticks  N.  N.  E.  northerly. 

Great  Menadnock  N.  half  W. 

Mount  Tom  in  Northampton  W.  b.  N.  half  W. 

Mount  Tobit  in  Sunderland  W.  N.  W. 

Middle  of  Northfield  Hills  N.  W. 
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These  [he  adds]  are  only  general  expressions  of  what  I  ob¬ 
served  by  a  pocket  compass ;  and  as  a  specimen,  how  with  proper 
compasses  or  needles  from  several  well-concerted  places  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  with  actual  particular  surveys  compared  and  ad¬ 
justed,  an  exact  plan  of  the  country  (for  utility  or  amusement) 
may  be  obtained.  I  have  employed  some  vacant  and  sometimes 
borrowed  time  in  this  affair,  which  I  design  as  a  present  to 
the  province. 

[The  careful  map  resulting  from  Dr.  Douglass’s  labors  was 
not  made  public  until  after  his  death.  Then,  probably  in 
1753,  it  was  published  by  his  executors,  with  the  following  in¬ 
scription:  “This  plan  of  the  British  Dominions  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  North  America,  composed  from  actual  surveys,  is 
dedicated  to  the  several  General  Assemblies  or  Legislatures  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusets  Bay,  of  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire,  of  the  Colony  of  Conecticut,  and  the  Colony  of 
Rhode  Island  by  William  Douglas,  M.D.”  A  section  of  this 
map  showing  the  “Menadnock  Hills”  is  presented  herewith. 
Both  the  Massachusetts-New  Hampshire  line  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  township  grants  in  New  Hampshire  are  plotted.  Of 
especial  interest  is  the  “frontier  double  line  of  townships  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Indians,”  seen  to  the  north  of  the  “Menad¬ 
nock  Hills.”] 
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From  “The  Grand  Monadnock”  by  Edward  W.  Emerson, 
M.D.,  New  England  Magazine  1896. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  those  who  open  a  new  country  are 
not  the  practical,  money-making  people, — those  come  later, — 
but  the  visionary  men  whose  imagination  presses  the  service  of 
their  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms.  One  may  well  believe  that 
the  majesty  of  this  presiding  mountain  drew  and  kept  about  its 
feet  the  men  whom  the  niggard  soil  and  long  winters  might 
well  have  repelled.  That  the  mountain  was  an  influence  the 
names  of  the  region  show.  It  was  called  the  Grand  Monad¬ 
nock;  the  beautiful  twin  summits  ten  miles  eastward  in  Peter¬ 
borough  and  Temple  were  the  Pack  Monadnocks;*  a  minor 
hill  to  the  south,  Little  Monadnock ;  and  the  townships  granted 
around  in  Cheshire  County,  Monadnock  Number  One  or  Row- 
ley-Canada  (now  Rindge)  ;  Monadnock  Number  Two  or  Jaf- 
frey;  Number  Three,  Dublin;  Number  Four,  Fitzwilliam; 
Number  Five,  Marlborough;  Number  Six,  Packersfield  (now 
Nelson)  ;  Number  Seven,  Limerick  (now  Stoddard)  ;  Number 
Eight,  Camden  (now  Washington).  These  towns,  though 
granted  much  earlier  and  settled  as  soon  as  it  was  in  any  way 
safe,  were  incorporated  in  the  ten  years  before  the  Revolution; 
and  so  attractive  had  this  region  of  rocks  and  woods  and  wolves 
become  that  in  1775  Cheshire  County  already  had  more  than 
eleven  thousand  inhabitants. 

♦[Pack  Monadnock  lies  between  Peterborough  and  Temple; 

North  Pack  Monadnock  is  in  Greenfield.] 
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The  Monadnock 
Townships 

granted 
by  the 
Masonian 
Proprietors* 
1749-1752 

incorporated 

1768-1776 


♦The  title  of  the  Masonian  Proprietors  may  be  traced  “through  the 
right  in  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  by  discovery;  the  grant  of  King 
James  I  to  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  in  Eng¬ 
land;  the  grant  of  that  corporation  to  Capt.  John  Mason;  a  devise  by 
him  to  his  grandson,  Robert  Tufton,  who  took  the  name  of  Mason; 
thence  as  an  entailed  estate,  through  several  descents,  to  his  great- 
grandson,  John  Tufton  Mason;  and  after  a  recovery,  his  conveyance 
in  1746  to  Theodore  Atkinson  and  eleven  other  persons,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  known  as  the  ‘Masonian  Proprietors.’  ”  [Joel  Parker, 
LL.D.,  in  History  of  the  Town  of  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  by  Daniel  B.  Cutter, 
M.D.,  1881.] 
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Monadnock  No.  2  and  Monadnock  No.  3,  within  which 
Mt.  Monadnock  lies,  were  granted  by  the  Masonian  Pro¬ 
prietors  in  November,  1749.  In  May  following,  the  surveyors 
returned  plans  of  the  townships,  each  divided  into  ten  ranges 
of  twenty-two  lots  each,  the  ranges  160  rods  wide  and  the 
lots  100  rods  wide;  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  1750, 
the  new  proprietors  met  at  Dunstable  for  the  drawing  of  lots 
“in  some  equitable  manner.”  Seven  lots  in  each  township 
were  not  drawn  this  day.  Thirteen,  as  the  records*  lead  one  to 
believe,  clustered  about  Monadnock. 

♦None  of  the  following  non-original  sources  is  without  error, 
but  none  of  the  errors,  on  the  face  of  things  at  least,  affects 
the  lots  not  drawn.  See  New  Hampshire  Provincial  and  State 
Papers,  XXVII;  History  of  the  Town  of  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  by 
Daniel  B.  Cutter,  M.D.,  1881;  History  of  Dublin,  N.  H.,  by 
Levi  W.  Leonard,  D.D.,  1855  ;  a  pamphlet,  to  be  found  in  the 
Jaffrey  Town  Library,  published  by  the  city  of  Manchester, 

N.  H.,  in  recognition  of  the  gift  of  the  original  records  to  the 
city  by  the  town. 
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THE  DRAWING  OF  THE  LOTS,  1750 

Lots  drawn,  black. 

Lots  not  drawn,  white. 
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‘‘ALWAYS  PROVIDED  THERE  BE  NO  INDIAN 

WAR”* 

Mass.  Archives  XXXVIIIA:  172. 

A  journal  of  our  scouting  in  His  Majesty’s  service  between 
the  River  of  Ceneticut  and  Marimack.  Began  the  3rd  day  of 
July,  A.  D.  1755.  Scouted  from  Luningburge  to  Dorchester 
Canada  [Ashburnham,  Mass.],  then  to  Ipswich  Canada  [Win- 
chendon,  Mass.].  Scouted  the  4th  day  into  the  woods  and 
then  to  Dorchester.  The  6th  and  7th  days  to  New  Ipswich 
[N.  H.]  and  so  to  Dorchester.  The  9th  day  scouted  to 
Ipswich  Canada.  The  10th  to  Perquage  [Athol,  Mass.],  the 
11th  to  Northfield,  the  12th  to  Winchester,  the  13th  to  the 
south  of  Menadnack  [Monadnock],  the  14th  to  Ipswich  Can¬ 
ada,  the  15th  to  Dorchester  Canada;  the  17th  day  divided  the 
scout  and  scouted  one  part  to  Rowley  Canada  [Rindge,  N.  H.] 
and  the  other  part  to  Wacetateck;  the  18th  to  Dorchester 
Canada  and  from  thence  to  Ipswich  Canada.  Scouted  out 
northward  and  into  Ipswich  Canada.  The  21st  day  to  Per¬ 
quage  and  left  ten  men  there,  and  the  22nd  day  scouted  back 
to  Ipswich  Canada,  and  the  23rd  day  to  Dorchester  Canada; 
the  24th  scouted  northward  to  Ipswich  Canada.  The  25th 
scouted  northward  and  so  to  east  end  of  Dorchester  Canada. 
26th,  divided  the  scout  and  scouted  to  Winchester  and  to 
Perquage.  The  27th,  Sunday.  The  28th  scouted  northward 
in  Dorchester,  the  29th  scouted  eastward  in  Dorchester  Can¬ 
ada,  the  30th  scouted  southward  in  Dorchester,  the  31st  to 
Ipswich  Canada;  and  this  day  we  discovered  a  small  number 

♦The  proviso  to  settlement  of  the  charters  of  the  Monadnock 
townships. 
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of  tracks  supposed  to  be  Indian  tracks,  and  followed  four  or 
five  miles  and  found  the  bushes  cut  up  and  bent  down  in 
sundry  places,  as  the  usual  manner  of  the  Indians  is  when  they 
travel  upon  the  discovery,  etc. 


August  the  first,  1755. 


ELEAZER  LAWRANCE, 
Commander  of  said  Scout. 
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“THAT  MOUNTAIN  LAND,”  1769 

j New  Hampshire  Provincial  and  State  Papers ,  XXVII,  388. 

I 

PETITION  OF  JOHN  GROUT 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  right  of  John  Tufton  Mason, 
Esq.,  of  that  tract  of  land  lying  in  the  province  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mason  Grant: 

Humbly  sheweth  that  John  Grout,  your  petitioner,  eleven 
years  past  moved  into  the  township  called  Monadnock  No.  2 
in  said  grant,  and  for  conveniency  of  settlement  purchased  a 
house  then  already  built,  with  some  improvements  made  by 
Moses  Stickney,  on  Lot  No.  12  in  the  ninth  range,  drawn  in 
the  right  of  the  first  settled  minister;  have  continued  thereon, 
have  made  larger  improvements  thereon  to  a  comfortable  in¬ 
heritance. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  moves  that  he  may  be 
quieted  on  said  lot,  giving  another  in  exchange  therefor  equal 
in  situation  and  goodness,  so  that  the  minister’s  right  be  not 
lessened  nor  hurt;  or  otherwise  to  be  relieved  and  quieted  on 
the  premises  as  the  honorable  Proprietors  shall  think  fit,  and 
as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 

JOHN  GROUT. 

February  14,  1769. 
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II 

REUBEN  KIDDER’S  JUDGMENT 

Monodnock  No.  2,  July  21,  1769. 
To  the  Hon.  George  Jaffrey,  Esq.: 

On  receiving  a  letter  from  yourself  desiring  me  to  go  and 
settle  the  affair  between  Mr.  John  Grout  [and]  the  Proprietors 
of  Monodnock  No.  2,  I  have  been  this  day  [and]  viewed  the 
lots.  My  judgment  is  that  Mr.  Grout  give  a  deed,  to  the 
Proprietors,  of  the  Lot  No.  4  in  the  fourth  range  and  30  acres 
of  the  east  side  of  the  Lot  No.  3  in  the  fourth  range  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  Lot  No.  12  in  ninth  range. 

REUBEN  KIDDER. 

III 

INHABITANTS  OF  MONADNOCK  NO.  2 
TO  PROPRIETORS 

To  Col.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Sir:  We  thought  it  our  duty  to  inform  your  honors  that 
Reuben  Kidder,  Esq.,  came  according  to  your  honors’  appoint¬ 
ment  at  your  Proprietors’  meeting  to  view  and  value  the  lot 
that  John  Grout  lives  upon,  viz.  the  minister’s  lot,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  land  that  the  said  Grout  was  willing  to  give  for  the 
said  lot  and  the  land  that  the  said  Kidder  accepted  of  [which] 
lieth  upon  the  side  of  the  Monadnock  Mountain;  which  is  not 
fit  for  a  settlement  and  we,  the  subscribers,  is  not  willing  to 
accept  of  it,  and  prays  your  honor  not  to  let  it  go  that  way. 
The  above  said  John  Grout  has  had  a  lease  of  the  said  minis¬ 
ter’s  land  these  twelve  years  past,  and  said  lease  is  good  until 
there  is  a  settled  minister  in  this  place.  The  said  Grout  saith 
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that  he  hath  five  lots  in  this  township  but  he  would  give  no 
other  but  that  mountain  land,  and  will  have  it  for  that  land, 
which  we  look  upon  next  to  nothing;  and  prays  your  honor 
would  either  let  it  stand  for  a  minister  or  otherwise  give  land 
as  good. 

Sir,  no  more,  but  would  take  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves  your 
honor’s  humble  servants, 

MIDDLE  MONADNOCK  NO.  2, 

[23  signatures  subscribed]. 

November  the  7th,  A.  D.  1769. 
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POST-REVOLUTIONARY  RECORDS 

TO  1824 


I 


“WASTE  LAND,”  1787 

Recorded  by  Albert  Annett,  The  Granite  Monthly,  1899. 

The  territorial  limits  of  the  town  [of  Jaffrey].  .  .were  in 
1787  threatened  by  certain  designing  men  of  Sliptown  (after¬ 
ward  Sharon),  who  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  a  strip  of  land  one  mile  in  width  from  the  east  side 
of  Jaffrey.  In  a  vigorous  remonstrance  the  inhabitants  of 
Jaffrey  represented  to  the  law  makers  of  the  state  that  they 
had  no  territory  to  spare:  .  .“Moreover  there  is  a  very  great 
Mountain  in  this  town  and  a  great  number  of  large  pond9 
which  renders  about  the  fourth  part  thereof  not  habitable, 
besides  a  great  deal  of  other  waste  land  which  makes  the 
habitable  part  of  this  town  but  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  our 
minister  and  support  our  public  privileges.” 
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JEREMY  BELKNAP’S  MONADNOCK,  1792 

From  The  History  of  New  Hampshire 
by  Jeremy  Belknap, 1792,  vol.  III. 

[Among  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire]  is  the  lofty 
ridge  which  is  commonly  called  the  height  of  land,  because  it 
separates  the  branches  of  the  river  Connecticut  from  those  of 
Merrimack.  In  this  ridge  is  the  Grand  Monadnock,  twenty- 
two  miles  east  of  the  river  Connecticut,  and  ten  miles  north 
of  the  southern  boundary  line.  .  .The  base  of  this  mountain  is 
about  five  miles  in  diameter  from  north  to  south;  and  about 
three  from  east  to  west.  Its  summit  is  a  bald  rock;  on  some 
parts  of  it  are  large  piles  of  broken  rocks;  and  on  the  sides  are 
some  appearances  of  the  explosion  of  subterraneous  fires.  .  . 
Black  lead  (plumbago)  is  found  in  large  quantities  about  the 
Grand  Monadnock,  in  the  township  of  Jaffrey.  In  the  same 
neighborhood  some  small  specimens  of  copper  and  lead  have 
been  seen.  .  . 

The  altitude.  .  .of  the  Grand  Monadnock  was  measured  in 
1780,  by  James  Winthrop,  Esq.,  by  means  of  a  barometer,  and 
the  table  of  corresponding  heights,  in  Martin’s  Philosophia 
Britannica.  At  the  base,  on  the  north  side,  the  barometer  being 
at  28.4,  gave  an  elevation  of  1395  feet.  At  the  upper  edge 
of  the  wood,  it  was  at  27.0,  which  denoted  2682  feet;  and  at 
the  heighest  point  of  the  rock,  26.4,  which  announced  an 
elevation  of  3254  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  [See  postj 
Accurate  Mountain  Heights,  1886-.] 

Several  phenomena  respecting  the  larger  mountains  [of  New 
Hampshire]  afford  matter  of  amusement  and  some  are  of  real 
use.  People  who  live  near  them  humorously  style  the  moun¬ 
tains  their  almanack  because,  by  the  ascent  and  attraction  of 
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vapors,  they  can  form  a  judgment  of  the  weather.  If  a  cloud 
is  attracted  by  a  mountain  and  hovers  on  its  top,  they  predict 
rain;  and  if  after  rain  the  mountain  continues  capped,  they 
expect  a  repetition  of  showers.  A  storm  is  preceded  for  several 
hours  by  a  roaring  of  the  mountain,  which  may  be  heard  ten 
or  twelve  miles.  This  is  frequently  observed  by  people  who 
live  near  the  Grand  Monadnock.  It  is  also  said  that  when 
there  is  a  perfect  calm  on  the  south  side,  there  is  sometimes  a 
furious  wind  on  the  north,  which  drives  the  snow  so  that  it  is 
seen  whirling  far  above  the  trees.* 

♦Ainsworth’s  MS.  letter.  [Laban  Ainsworth,  the  first  settled 

minister  of  Jaffrey?] 
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A  WOLF  HUNT,  ABOUT  1795 

From  the  History  of  Fitz'ivilliam  by  Rev.  John  F.  Norton, 

1888. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  bears  seem  to  have 
left  the  town  [Fitzwilliam]  mostly  or  to  have  been  destroyed ; 
but  they  were  succeeded  by  wolves  in  greater  numbers  and,  if 
possible,  more  destructive  than  ever  before,  and  wolf  hunts 
were  for  some  years  a  necessity,  if  not  a  pastime. 

The  elder  Mr.  Forestall,  Mr.  Silas  Angier,  and  Deacon 
Griffin  lost  sheep  and  lambs  in  considerable  numbers,  while  in 
a  single  night  sixteen  of  the  flock  of  Mr.  Spaulding,  of  Jaffrey, 
were  destroyed.  The  whole  community  was  now  aroused,  every 
gun  was  put  in  order,  and  every  able-bodied  man  and  boy  en¬ 
listed  to  fight  the  common  enemy. 

Knowing  that  Monadnock  was  the  stronghold  of  the  wolves, 
a  company  of  men  from  this  and  the  adjoining  towns  chose 
Phineas  Reed,  Esq.,  as  their  leader,  and  surrounding  the 
mountain  a  few  rods  apart  they  simultaneously  worked  their 
way  to  the  top,  only  to  find  that  the  game  secured  consisted  of 
an  old  bear  with  her  two  cubs,  and  four  foxes.  All  except  one 
of  the  cubs  were  shot,  but  the  one  saved  repaid  the  kindness 
of  the  young  man  who  was  carrying  it  home  by  biting  off  one 
of  his  thumbs. 

After  descending  the  mountain  Captain  Reed’s  men  heard 
the  barking  of  a  wolf  in  the  woods  not  far  off,  and  so  they 
surrounded  the  woods  and  stood  at  their  posts  all  night,  de¬ 
termined  that  their  foe  should  not  escape.  In  the  morning  the 
wolf  was  driven  out  into  a  piece  of  cleared  land.  At  least 
fifty  bullets  were  now  fired  at  him,  but  he  broke  the  ring  and 
made  his  way  east  into  a  meadow  belonging  to  Rev.  Mr.  Ains- 
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worth,  where  he  was  shot  by  a  young  man  named  Nathaniel 
Stanley.  His  weapon  was  one  of  the  old  “Queen’s  Arms,”  and 
he  fired  two  balls  and  a  slug  before  he  finished  his  work. 

As  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  bounty  of  twenty  dollars 
which  was  to  be  received  was  spent  at  the  nearest  tavern. 

[For  a  poetic  version  of  this  incident,  see  post ,  Monad- 
nock  at  the  Dublin  Centennial,  1852,  I.  See  also 
The  Last  Wolf  Hunt  (1819  or  1820).] 
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MONADNOCK  IS  SEEN  TO  BE  ARTISTIC,  1796- 

From  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York,  by  Timothy 
Dwight,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  who,  in  the  year  1795,  was  chosen 
President  of  Yale  College.  The  Travels  were  not  published 
until  1821,  after  his  death. 

I 

In  the  year  1795  I  was  chosen  President  of  Yale  College. 
The  business  of  this  office  is  chiefly  of  a  sedentary  nature,  and 
requires  exertions  of  the  mind  almost  without  interruption. 
.  .  .1  determined,  therefore,  to  devote  the  vacations,  particularly 
that  in  the  autumn  which  includes  six  weeks,  to  a  regular  course 
of  traveling.  In  September  1796  the  execution  of  my  design 
was  commenced,  and  the  first  journey  mentioned  in  these  letters 
was  accomplished.  .  . 

In  the  accounts  of  travels  given  to  the  public  on  the  eastern 
continent,  the  writers  have  long  been  accustomed  to  expatiate 
on  a  train  of  splendid  buildings  such  as  palaces,  castles,  churches, 
abbeys  and  convents,  especially  in  ruins ;  on  the  paintings  also  of 
eminent  masters;  and  on  theatres,  actors  and  actresses.  .  .1  have 
delineated  the  scenery  which  presented  itself  to  me  on  my 
excursions.  This  kind  of  description  has,  I  acknowledge,  been 
carried  to  excess  by  several  modern  travelers.  But  that  excess 
infers  no  impropriety  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  There  are 
two  reasons,  besides  the  pleasure  I  have  found  in  the  employ¬ 
ment,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  justify  the  attention  here 
paid  to  the  subject.  The  scenery  which  these  countries  display 
is  very  fine,  and  it  has  never  been  described.  At  the  same  time, 
not  a  small  number  of  readers  are  delighted  with  landscapes, 
and  their  taste  is  as  reasonably  consulted  to  some  extent  by  a 
writer  as  that  of  graver  minds.  .  . 

Not  long  after  the  first  part  of  the  work  began  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  its  proper  size,  the  increased  weakness  of  my  sight 
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obliged  me  to  desist.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  senior  class  of  Yale  College,  which  was  graduated  in 
1802,  spontaneously  offered  to  write  for  me  in  succession. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  three  succeeding  classes; 
and  in  this  manner  a  first  copy  of  the  work,  so  far  as  I  had  then 
pursued  my  investigations,  was  completed.  But  for  the  polite¬ 
ness  of  these  young  gentlemen,  it  would  probably  have  been 
relinquished.  .  . 

II 

MONADNOCK  FROM  MOUNT  HOLYOKE 
Tuesday,  September  27th,  1796 

From  Mount  Holyoke,  on  the  southern  side  of  this  township 
[Hadley],  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  church,  is 
seen  the  richest  prospect  in  New  England,  and  not  improbably 
in  the  United  States.  The  mountain  is  about  one  thousand 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  [Connecticut]  River, 
but  in  the  place  of  ascent  is  of  so  gradual  an  acclivity  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  elevation  may  be  easily  gained  on  horseback.  On 
the  highest  part  of  the  summit  the  inhabitants  have  cleared 
away  the  trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to  open  the  prospect  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner.  .  . 

When  the  eye  traces  this  majestic  stream,  meandering  with 

a  singular  course  through  these  delightful  fields,  wandering  in 

one  place  five  miles  to  gain  one,  and  in  another  four  to  gain 

seventy  yards;  enclosing,  almost  immediately  beneath,  an  island 

of  twenty  acres  exquisite  in  its  form  and  verdure,  and  adorned 

on  the  northern  end  with  a  beautiful  grove ;  when  it  marks  the 

sprightly  towns  which  rise  upon  its  banks,  and  the  numerous 

churches  which  gem  the  whole  landscape  in  its  neighborhood; 

when  it  explores  the  lofty  forests,  wildly  contrasted  with  the 

rich  scene  of  cultivation  which  it  has  just  examined,  and  pre- 

• 
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senting  all  the  varieties  of  woodland  vegetation ;  when  it  ascends 
higher  and  marks  the  perpetually  varying  and  undulating 
arches  of  the  hills,  the  points  and  crowns  of  the  nearer  and 
detached  mountains,  and  the  long  continued  ranges  of  the  more 
distant  ones,  particularly  of  the  Green  Mountains  receding 
northward  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye;  when,  last  of  all,  it 
fastens  upon  the  Monadnoc  in  the  northeast,  and  in  the  north¬ 
west  upon  Saddle  Mountain,  ascending,  each,  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  in  dim  and  misty  grandeur,  far  above  all  the 
other  objects  in  view;  it  will  be  difficult  not  to  say  that,  with 
these  exquisite  varieties  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  the  relish  for 
landscape  is  filled,  neither  a  wish  for  higher  perfection  nor  an 
idea  of  what  it  is,  remaining  in  the  mind. 

Ill 

MONADNOCK  FROM  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

On  Tuesday,  the  11th,  [1803],  we  proceeded  to  Keene 
through  Walpole  and  a  corner  of  Surrey.  The  road  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  village  of  Walpole  ascends  a  lofty  eminence, 
a  part  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  passes  on  to  the  north 
from  Mount  Toby  in  Sunderland,  and  appears  to  blend  itself 
with  other  spurs  from  the  Lime  range  north  of  the  township  of 
Claremont.  .  .The  summit  presents  a  very  noble  prospect. 
Immediately  beneath  the  eye  lies  the  Connecticut  valley  on  the 
west,  and  that  of  the  Ashuelot  on  the  east.  The  latter  is  about 
nine  miles  in  length,  and  magnificently  bounded  by  the  range 
of  Mount  Washington,  a  long  succession  of  lofty  and  varied 
eminences,  far  above  all  which,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  the  spectator,  ascends  the  conical  summit  of  Monadnoc  at 
the  height  of  3,254  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  A  finer 
object  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  nor  a  position  in  which  it 
could  be  more  advantageously  seen. 
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I 

MONADNOCK  AND  THE  TURNPIKE 

From  the  Jaffrey  Centennial  Address  delivered  by  the  Hon. 

Joel  Parker,  1873.  In  Dr.  Cutter’s  History  of  the  Town  of 

Jaffrey. 

This  turnpike  was  incorporated  in  December  1799,  [to  build 
“from  Bellows  Falls  in  Walpole  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
through  Keene  toward  Boston,  to  the  Massachusetts  line”], 
fifty  miles,  and  cost  it  was  said  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  occu¬ 
pied  portions  of  the  old  road  in  various  places,  near  the  Moun¬ 
tain  [Monadnock],  near  the  middle  of  the  town  [Jaffrey],  and 
eastward  of  it.  It  struck  off  from  the  old  road  at  John  Cutter’s 
tannery,  and  at  Spofford’s  mills,  and  ran  by  Col.  Benjamin 
Prescott’s  tavern  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  and  through 
“Tophet  Swamp”  into  New  Ipswich.  .  . 

There  must  have  been  some  controversy  respecting  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  turnpike.  In  a  poetical  New  Year’s  address  sent 
from  Parnassus  to  New  Ipswich  soon  after,  it  was  said  that 
the  Muse  could  relate 

“How  Prescott  and  Merriam  made  a  stand, 

And  bent  the  road  to  suit  their  land”r-— 

i 

but  she  did  not  do  it,  and  I  cannot.  Col.  Prescott,  as  I  re¬ 
member  him,  was  another  of  the  tall  men  of  Jaffrey,  of  power¬ 
ful  frame,  and  an  influential  man  in  the  town.  If  any  man 
could  bend  a  turnpike,  he  might  be  expected  to  do  it.  The 
principal  taverns  on  the  turnpike  were  those  of  Sweetser  in 
Marlborough,  Milliken,  Danforth,  and  Prescott  in  Jaffrey, 
and  Merriam  and  Batchelder  in  New  Ipswich,  celebrated 
houses  in  their  day. 
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It  was  one  of  the  principal  throughfares  from  central  Ver¬ 
mont  to  Boston,  and  the  transportation  over  it  in  the  winter 
was  of  course  quite  large,  as  the  route  through  Rindge  was  not 
then  a  great  highway.  This  winter  transportation  was  gen¬ 
erally  by  two-horse  teams  attached  to  square  lumber-boxes,  so 
called,  loaded  on  the  downward  transit  principally  with  pork, 
grain,  beans,  butter,  cheese  and  other  country  produce,  and 
on  their  return  trip  with  iron,  molasses,  rum,  sugar,  codfish 
and  other  groceries.  The  dry  goods  of  that  day  were  prin¬ 
cipally  of  home  manufacture. 

Occasionally  a  severe  storm,  blocking  the  roads  badly,  would 
compel  these  teams  to  stop  at  the  nearest  of  the  taverns  named, 
where  the  loggerhead  was  always  in  the  fire  in  winter,  and  the 
landlord  ready  to  make  a  “good  stiff  mug  of  flip.”  .  .  And  when 
the  storm  was  over  and  the  road  began  to  be  broken  out,  the 
long  line  of  teams,  especially  those  ascending  the  hills  to  the 
west,  was  something  to  see.  .  . 

In  December,  1803,  [adds  Frederic  J.  Wood  in  The  Turn¬ 
pikes  of  New  England *],  Dearborn  Emerson  started  a  line  of 
stages  over  this  road,  running  between  Boston  and  Bellows 
Falls.  Under  earlier  conditions  it  had  cost  six  dollars  to  be 
carried  from  Keene  to  Boston,  but  Mr.  Emerson’s  enterprise 
reduced  the  fare  to  four-fifty.  .  .The  Third  New  Hampshire 
Turnpike  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Cheshire  Railroad,  now 
the  Cheshire  Branch  of  the  Fitchburg  Division  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad.  But  while  the  turnpike  had  dared  to 
cross  the  foot  of  Monadnock’s  steep  sides,  the  railroad  en¬ 
gineers  used  better  judgment  and  bore  their  road  well  to  the 
south. 

•Published  by  the  Marshall  Jones  Company  of  Boston  (1919), 

through  whose  courtesy  this  excerpt  is  republished. 
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II 

THE  TOLLS  OF  THE  TURNPIKE 

From  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  passed  December  25,  1799. 

For  every  fifteen  sheep  or  hogs,  one  cent  [for  every  mile 
of  said  road,  and  so  in  proportion]  ;  for  every  fifteen  cattle 
or  horses,  two  cents;  for  every  horse  and  his  rider  or  led 
horse,  three-fourths  of  one  cent;  for  every  sulkey,  chair  or 
chaise  with  one  horse  and  two  wheels,  one  and  a  half  cents; 
for  every  chariot,  coach,  stage,  waggon,  phaeton  or  chaise  with 
two  horses  and  four  wheels,  three  cents ;  for  either  of  the  car¬ 
riages  last  mentioned  with  four  horses,  four  cents;  for  every 
other  carriage  of  pleasure,  the  like  sums  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wheels  and  horses  drawing  the  same;  for  each  cart  or 
other  carriage  of  burthen  with  wheels,  drawn  by  one  beast,  one 
cent;  for  each  waggon,  cart  or  other  carriage  drawn  by  two 
beasts,  one  and  a  half  cents;  if  by  more  than  two  beasts,  one 
cent  for  each  additional  yoke  of  oxen  or  horse;  for  each  sleigh 
drawn  by  one  horse,  three-fourths  of  one  cent;  if  drawn  by 
two  horses,  one  and  a  half  cents;  and  if  by  more  than  two 
horses,  half  a  cent  for  every  additional  horse;  for  each  sled 
drawn  by  one  horse,  half  of  one  cent;  for  each  sled  drawn  by 
two  horses  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  one  cent;  and  if  by  more  than 
two  horses  or  one  yoke  of  oxen,  one  cent  for  each  additional 
pair  of  horses  or  yoke  of  oxen. 

And  at  all  times  when  the  toll  gatherer  shall  not  attend  his 
duty,  the  gates  shall  be  left  open;  and  if  any  person  shall  with 
his  carriage,  team,  cattle  or  horses  turn  out  of  said  road,  to 
pass  the  said  turnpike  gates,  on  ground  adjacent  thereto,  with 
intent  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  toll  due  by  virtue  of  this 
Act,  such  person  shall  forfeit  and  pay  three  times  so  much  as 
the  legal  toll  would  have  been,  to  be  recovered  by  the  Treasurer 
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of  the  said  Corporation,  to  the  use  thereof  in  an  action  of  debt, 
or  on  the  case. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  entitle  the 
said  Corporation  to  demand  toll  of  any  person  who  shall  be 
passing  with  his  horse  or  carriage  to  or  from  public  worship, 
or  with  his  horse,  team  or  cattle,  or  on  foot  to  or  from  any  mill, 
or  on  their  common  or  ordinary  business  of  family  concerns 
within  the  same  town. 


Ill 

THE  STAGE  OF  THE  TURNPIKE 

Advertisement  of  Emerson  Dearborn  in  The  New  Hampshire 
Sentinel,  December  3,  1803. 

The  subscriber  would  inform  the  public  that  he  runs  a  line 
of  stages  on  the  middle  post  road  from  Boston  to  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  that  passes  through  Concord,  Groton,  New  Ipswich, 
Jaffrey,  Marlborough  and  Keene  to  Walpole  twice  a  week, 
which  meets  a  line  of  stages  that  conveys  passengers,  etc.,  on 
through  Windsor  to  the  colleges  at  Hanover  twice  a  week,  viz. 

Leaves  Mr.  Wheelock’s,  sign  of  the  Indian  Queen,  No.  37 
Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at 
4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrives  at  Concord  by  8  o’clock, 
at  Groton  by  12  o’clock,  and  at  New  Ipswich  by  6  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  same  days.  Leaves  New  Ipswich  by  4  o’clock  in 
the  morning  every  Thursday  and  Monday,  and  arrives  at 
Keene  same  days  by  noon,  and  at  Walpole  by  6  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  .  . 

As  this  route  will  bring  the  passenger  to  or  from  Boston  to 
Hanover  in  three  days,  and  the  road  the  most  part  of  the  way 
a  good  turnpike,  he  flatters  himself  it  will  gain  the  traveler’s 
attention.  The  fare  through  is  less  than  6  cents  per  mile.  From 
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Boston  to  Concord  is  1  dollar,  from  ditto  to  Groton  2  dollars, 
to  New  Ipswich  3  dollars,  to  Marlborough  4  dollars,  to  Keene 
4  dollars  50  cents,  and  to  Walpole  5  dollars.  Way  passengers 
6  cents  per  mile,  14  lbs.  baggage  gratis  for  passengers,  150  lbs. 
baggage  equal  to  a  passenger. 

He  returns  his  sincere  thanks  to  his  customers  for  their  past 
favors,  and  solicits  their  continuance.  He  will  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  transportation  of  any  packages,  letters,  bundles, 
or  any  business  in  his  line  that  his  friends  may  favor  him  with. 

DEARBORN  EMERSON. 

Keene,  December  3,  1803. 
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THE  FIRST  GREAT  FIRE,  ABOUT  1800 


From  the  Jaffrey  Centennial  Address  delivered  by  the  Hon. 

Joel  Parker,  LL.D.,  born  in  Jaffrey  1795.  In  Dr.  Cutter’9 
History  of  the  Town  of  Jaffrey. 

At  the  settlement  of  the  township  of  Jaffrey,  Monadnock 
must  have  been  covered  nearly  to  its  summit  with  a  dense  forest. 
Some  of  my  earliest  recollections  are  of  fires  on  its  sides,  which 
furnished  pillars  of  smoke  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  sufficient 
to  have  guided  the  children  of  Israel,  if  their  path  to  the 
Promised  Land  had  lain  in  this  vicinity.  These  fires  left  a 
tangled  windfall,  and  a  bald  rock,  as  it  was  called,  at  the  top, 
which  was  perhaps  bare  before  that  time. 

[See  supra,  1792,  Jeremy  Belknap’s  Monadnock.] 
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MONADNOCK  AND  A  BOTANICAL  TOUR,  1815 

From  an  autobiography,  found  after  his  death,  by  Jacob 
Bigelow,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Botany  in  Harvard  University.  Parts  of  this  autobiography 
were  incorporated  by  George  E.  Ellis  in  his  Memoir  of  Jacob 
Bigelow,  1880,  a  reprint  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society. 

Several  journeys  were  made  to  collect  plants  for  the  Botany 
of  New  England.  The  most  interesting  of  these  was  a  tour 
to  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  made  in  1815,  in 
company  with  Francis  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  Dr.  Francis  Boott,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Tucker,  and  Lemuel  Shaw,  Esq.,  afterward  Chief 
Justice  of  Massachusetts.  Our  party  ascended  the  Monadnock 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  Ascutney  in  Vermont,  and  finally  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 
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A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SERMON  (before  1818) 

Mr.  Sprague,  the  minister  referred  to  and  a  most  interesting 
character  (see  the  History  of  Dublin) ,  died  in  December, 

1817.  Recorded  by  Edward  W.  Emerson,  M.D.,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Magazine ,  1896. 

Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  a  talk  with  a  dweller  in  that 
region  who  cultivates  in  his  old  age  the  farm  cleared  by  his 
grandfather  when  the  fear  of  the  ambuscading  Indian  was  past. 
He  told  me  how  one  Sunday,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
the  minister  of  Dublin  was  preaching  to  his  people  in  the  old 
meeting-house  on  the  hill  from  the  text,  “If  ye  have  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Remove 
hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove,  and  nothing  shall 
be  impossible  unto  you.”  In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  recur¬ 
ring  to  the  text,  he  had  gone  as  far  as  “Ye  shall  say  unto  the 
mountain” — and  naturally  stretched  out  his  hand  towards 
Monadnock,  but,  his  eye  following  his  hand,  he  caught  sight 
through  the  window  of  its  vast  purple  bulk.  He  looked  at  it 
a  moment,  then  at  his  people,  and  said  sincerely:  “I  don’t 
know — it  looks  pretty  big.” 
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THE  LAST  WOLF  HUNT,  1819  OR  1820 

From  The  History  of  Fitxivilliam  by  the  Rev.  John  F.  Norton, 
188S. 

A  single  wolf  was  still  left  that  alternated  between  Monad- 
nock  and  Watatic,  and  committed  great  depredations  among 
the  flocks  wherever  it  went.  In  the  winter  of  1819-20  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hunters  with  their  hounds  started  in  pursuit,  but  day 
after  day  the  crafty  beast  rendered  all  their  efforts  fruitless. 
They  followed  the  wolf  through  Jaffrey,  Fitzwilliam,  Winchen- 
don  and  Rindge,  and  even  into  the  towns  of  Templeton  and 
Gardner.  Meanwhile  storms  came  on,  the  snow  became  deep, 
and  two  of  the  original  hunters  becoming  discouraged  retired, 
though  their  places  were  at  once  supplied  by  more  courageous 
and  persevering  men. 

At  no  time  did  the  wolf  neglect  his  nightly  repast,  but  while 
the  hunters  were  resting  he  took  his  meal  in  the  nearest  barn¬ 
yard.  Phineas  Whitney  entertained  the  weary  men  one  night  but 
while  they  were  sleeping  the  wolf  killed  several  of  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney’s  sheep,  drinking  the  blood  as  it  flowed  from  the  opened 
veins  and  taking  a  little  of  the  most  delicate  meat,  apparently  not 
because  it  was  hungry,  but  for  the  purpose  of  a  pleasant  enter¬ 
tainment.  Then  it  lay  down  under  some  bushes  and  rested  till  it 
was  time  to  start  in  the  morning.  For  nine  or  ten  days  this  war¬ 
fare  was  kept  up,  and  the  wolf,  though  often  seen  and  fired  at, 
seemed  as  fresh  as  at  the  beginning.  Colonel  Jewett’s  blood¬ 
hounds  were  now  put  upon  the  track,  and  followed  in  close 
pursuit,  but  night  came  on  and  the  wolf  was  safe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  (the  Sabbath),  the  people 
in  Fitzwilliam  village,  having  learned  that  the  wolf  was  ap¬ 
proaching  Monadnock,  turned  out  and  formed  lines  of  men 
along  the  roads  to  Rindge  and  Jaffrey.  The  hounds  drove  the 
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wolf  into  the  Scott  meadow,  where  it  was  shot  first  by  Shubael 
Plympton  and  then  by  Lewis  Robbins,  two  or  three  bullets 
passing  through  its  body  and  leaving  it  dead.  The  prey  was 
at  once  brought  to  Fitzwilliam  Common  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  people.  There  was  no  religious  service  in  the  meeting¬ 
house  on  the  morning  of  that  Sabbath. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  wolf-hunt  in  the  region 
about  Monadnock. 

[See  also  supra,  A  Wolf  Hunt  (about  1795),  and 
post,  1852,  I,  Monadnock  at  the  Dublin  Centennial.] 
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THE  SECOND  GREAT  FIRE  (ABOUT  1820) 

From  the  address  at  the  Dublin  Centennial  June  17,  1852, 
by  Charles  Mason,  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  From  The  History  of  Dublin  by  Levi  W.  Leonard, 

1855. 

Here,  too,  we  have  the  Monadnock,  rising  in  cold,  proud, 
isolated  grandeur,  an  emblem  at  once  of  the  essential  stability 
and  the  superficial  changes  of  nature.  Its  rugged  sides,  now 
compact  of  bald,  cragged  rock,  were  formerly  covered  with 
trees  almost  to  its  summit.  But,  years  ago,  the  ravening  fire, 
kindled  whether  by  accident  or  design,  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  mountain,  killing  every  tree 
and  shrub  wherever  it  went.  The  dead  trees,  decaying  and 
falling,  furnished  materials  for  another  conflagration,  which 
occurred  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us.  Some  thirty  years 
ago,  in  the  latter  part  of  a  dry  summer,  the  fire  from  a  clearing 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  made  its  way  up  to  the  higher 
regions,  where,  feeding  upon  the  decayed  wood,  and  nourished 
by  the  wind  and  the  drought,  it  extended  itself  over  almost 
the  entire  northern  side.  As  the  daylight  paled,  giving  place 
to  the  darkness  of  night,  there  might  be  seen  from  out  the  dense 
sea  of  livid,  flame-tinged  smoke,  in  which  the  mountain  was 
enveloped  by  day,  countless  fires  lighting  up  all  along  the 
extended  range,  glowing  with  a  more  vivid  brightness  as  the 
darkness  thickened,  until  the  whole  mountain-side  blazed  with 
its  myriad  tongues  of  waving  flame.  It  was  a  spectacle  beautiful 
and  grand  in  itself,  but  rendered  sublime  and  awful  by  the 
thought  of  the  dread  power  of  the  devouring  element,  and 
of  the  terrible  destruction  that  must  ensue,  if,  the  wind  and 
the  drought  continuing,  it  should  burst  its  mountain  barrier, 
and  invade  the  domains  of  man.  But  fortunately,  before  such 
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a  catastrophe  was  reached,  a  drenching  rain  extinguished  the 
fire,  and  thus  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  grandeur  and  the 
terror  of  the  scene. 

[See  also,  post ,  Thoreau’s  Journal ,  September  6, 
1852,  page  118;  Thoreau’s  Journal ,  1860,  page  153; 
and  The  Grand  Monadnock  by  Edward  W.  Emer¬ 
son,  page  227.] 
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MONADNOCK  [1824] 

This  first  poem  on  Monadnock  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bourn  Oliver  Peabody,  a  native  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  but 
later  of  Springfield,  Mass.  It  was  published  in  1824  in  the 
Rockingham  Gazette  (text  not  examined)  ;  in  1842  in  The  New 
Hampshire  Book,  being  Specimens  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Granite  State  (a  poor  text)  ;  and  in  The  Literary  Remains  of 
the  late  W.  B.  O.  Peabody,  D.D.,  edited  by  Everett  Peabody, 
1850  (the  text  here  used). 

Upon  the  far-off  mountain’s  brow 
The  angry  storm  has  ceased  to  beat, 

And  broken  clouds  are  gathering  now 
In  lowly  reverence  round  his  feet. 

I  saw  their  dark  and  crowded  bands 
On  his  firm  head  in  wrath  descending, 

But  there,  once  more  redeemed,  he  stands, 

And  heaven’s  clear  arch  is  o’er  him  bending. 

I’ve  seen  him  when  the  rising  sun 
Shone  like  a  watch-fire  on  the  height; 

I’ve  seen  him  when  the  day  was  done, 

Bathed  in  the  evening’s  crimson  light; 

I’ve  seen  him  in  the  midnight  hour, 

When  all  the  world  beneath  were  sleeping, 

Like  some  lone  sentry  in  his  tower, 

His  patient  watch  in  silence  keeping. 

And  there,  as  ever  steep  and  clear, 

That  pyramid  of  nature  springs! 

He  owns  no  rival  turret  near, 

No  sovereign  but  the  King  of  Kings. 
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While  many  a  nation  hath  passed  by, 
And  many  an  age,  unknown  in  story, 
His  walls  and  battlements  on  high 
He  rears,  in  melancholy  glory. 

And  let  a  world  of  human  pride, 

With  all  its  grandeur,  melt  away 
And  spread  around  his  rocky  side 
The  broken  fragments  of  decay, 

Serene  his  hoary  head  will  tower, 

Untroubled  by  one  thought  of  sorrow: 
He  numbers  not  the  weary  hour; 

He  welcomes  not  nor  fears  tomorrow. 

Farewell!  I  go  my  distant  way: 

Perhaps,  not  far  in  future  years, 

The  eyes  that  glow  with  smiles  today 
May  gaze  upon  thee  dim  with  tears. 
Then  let  me  learn  from  thee  to  rise, 

All  time  and  chance  and  change  defying; 
Still  pointing  upward  to  the  skies, 

And  on  the  inward  strength  relying. 

If  life  before  my  weary  eye 

Grows  fearful  as  the  angry  sea, 

Thy  memory  shall  suppress  the  sigh 
For  that  which  never  more  can  be, 
Inspiring  all  within  the  heart 

With  firm  resolve  and  strong  endeavor 
To  act  a  brave  and  faithful  part, 

Till  life’s  short  warfare  ends  forever. 
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PERIOD,  1834-1871 


WEBSTER  [1834] 

From  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Poem,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
1834.  Courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Ill  fits  the  abstemious  Muse  a  crown  to  weave 
For  living  brows;  ill  fits  them  to  receive; 

And  yet,  if  virtue  abrogate  the  law, 

One  portrait, — fact  or  fancy — we  may  draw; 

A  form  which  Nature  cast  in  the  heroic  mould 
Of  them  who  rescued  liberty  of  old; 

He,  when  the  rising  storm  of  party  roared, 

Brought  his  great  forehead  to  the  council  board, 

There,  while  hot  heads  perplexed  with  fears  the  state, 
Calm  as  the  morn  the  manly  patriot  sate; 

Seemed,  when  at  last  his  clarion  accents  broke, 

As  if  the  conscience  of  the  country  spoke. 

Not  on  its  base  Monadnoc  surer  stood, 

Than  he  to  common  sense  and  common  good: 

No  mimic;  from  his  breast  his  counsel  drew, 

Believed  the  eloquent  was  aye  the  true; 

He  bridged  the  gulf  from  th’alway  good  and  wise 
To  that  within  the  vision  of  small  eyes. 

Self-centered;  when  he  launched  the  genuine  word 
It  shook  or  captivated  all  who  heard, 

Ran  from  his  mouth  to  mountains  and  the  sea, 

And  burned  in  noble  hearts  proverb  and  prophecy. 
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From  the  Life  of  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  D.D.,  by  Hosea  Starr 
Ballou,  through  whose  courtesy  this  jotting  from  his  father^g  uncte  5 
notebook  is  here  published.  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  was  the  first 
president  of  Tufts  College  (1853-1861). 

Many  years  ago  I  visited  Monadnock.  It  was  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  on  one  of  the  clearest  days  I  ever  saw.  We 
reached  the  summit  before  noon,  I  think,  and  saw  the  horizon 
unshaded  by  a  single  cloud,  and  scarcely  obscured  by  any 
smokiness.  In  the  extreme  north  there  stood  a  long  range 
of  mountains,  white  as  a  pile  of  clouds.  These,  I  suppose, 
were  the  Franconia  and  White  Mountains. 


[Recorded  in  1851  when  on  August  16  he  again 
climbed  Monadnock.  And  see  post ,  1861,  A  College 
President  and  Monadnock.] 
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ASCENT  OF  THE  MONADNOCK  [1838] 

To  be  found  in  a  little  volume  entitled  Sketches  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard  and  Other  Reminiscences  of  Travel  at  Home ,  by 
An  Inexperienced  Clergyman ,  1838.  Samuel  Adams  Devens 
was  that  inexperienced  clergyman. 

Having  passed  the  Sabbath  in  Dublin,  N.  H.,  with  a  clerical 
gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  kind  enough  to  invite 
me  to  accompany  him  to  this  place  on  an  exchange,  we  set  off 
on  Monday  morning  to  return  to  Fitchburg.  The  road  led 
us  along  the  base  of  the  Monadnock.  As  we  gazed  at  it  with 
eager  eyes,  the  ascent  appeared  gradual  and  the  summit  not  far 
distant.  We  began  to  talk  seriously  of  attempting  the  ascent, 
and  at  length  concluded  so  to  do.  We  left  our  horse  and 
chaise  at  the  nearest  farm-house,  and  as  we  could  not  obtain 
a  guide,  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  guiding  our¬ 
selves.  So  off  we  started.  We  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
a  path,  and  were  obliged  to  make  one  as  we  proceeded.  This 
was  no  easy  matter  as  there  was  much  brush-wood  to  work 
through.  After  something  of  a  strain  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
first  peak.  As  we  looked  upward  we  saw  another  peak  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  So  down  we  go  nearly  a  half  a  mile  over 
rocks  and  fallen  trees  and  up  we  toil  to  the  height  of  the  second 
peak.  To  our  surprise  and  disappointment  there  is  a  still  higher 
peak  beyond.  Surely  this,  we  thought,  must  be  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  So  down  we  go  again  and  up  we  toil  again. 
Quite  exhausted  we  reach  the  height  of  the  third  peak.  We 
look  beyond  and  upward,  and  lo!  another  still  higher  and  more 
difficult  of  access.  We  were  not  disposed  to  give  out,  though 
we  had  little  strength  left.  Like  human  beings  we  aspired  to 
reach  the  utmost  elevation.  So  having  reposed  awhile  we  per¬ 
form  another  go-down  and  go-up,  but  not  without  incredible 
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fatigue.  We  look  again  and  the  summit  is  far  off  still.  We 
seem  to  make  no  approach  to  it.  It  appears  more  distant  than 
when  we  first  began  the  ascent.  Exhausted  and  heart-sickened 
we  are  ready  to  give  over  the  pursuit.  But  it  is  dreadful  hard, 
when  one  has  toiled  so  much,  to  fail  of  the  object  sought.  So 
we  think  we  will  make  one  more  effort,  trusting  to  a  kind 
providence  that  it  will  be  all  required  of  us.  We  reach  the 
elevation  of  this  peak  and  look  around.  It  is  the  loftiest  of  all. 
Our  exploit  is  achieved — our  solicitude  at  an  end.  Our  toil 
rewarded.  We  remained  some  time  on  *the  summit  to  derive 
all  the  pleasure  we  could  from  the  wide  and  varied  prospect, 
and  to  gather  strength  sufficient  to  make  the  descent.  Having 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink  with  us,  we  of  course  were  about  half 
famished.  At  length  we  left  the  many  peaks  over  which  we 
had  traversed,  “alone  in  their  glory,”  and  sought  the  base  of 
the  one  on  which  we  stood.  How  sadly  unfortunate !  Instead 
of  finding  anything  like  a  path  as  we  expected,  we  were  obliged 
to  penetrate  through  a  forest  all  but  impenetrable,  and  which 
human  foot  had  never  penetrated  before,  to  slide  down  fearful 
declivities  of  bare  rocks,  and  sometimes,  with  nought  to  hold 
by  but  twigs  and  shrubs,  to  drop  ourselves  from  perpendicular 
precipices,  not  knowing  what  foot-hold  we  should  find  below. 
We  were  in  a  melancholy  plight  before  we  had  made  half  the 
descent.  Our  shoes,  a  few  hours  before  all  shining  bright, 
worn  to  the  color  of  the  grey  rocks — our  suits  of  black  none  the 
more  comely  for  their  rough  treatment  from  bushes  and  briars 
• — our  strength  all  gone — our  hearts  faint — and  countenances  as 
pallid  as  if  the  grave  was  about  to  claim  us.  We  feared  we 
should  die  upon  the  mountain  and  become  the  food  of  the  vul¬ 
tures,  our  bones  whiten  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  what 
had  become  of  us  ever  be  a  mystery.  However  such  proved 
not  our  fate.  We  lived  to  get  into  the  lowlands  and  made  out 
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to  stagger  to  the  nearest  farmhouse.  We  told  the  farmer’s  wife, 
in  the  fewest  words,  the  plight  we  were  in  and  begged  of  her 
to  accommodate  us  with  a  bed  to  lie  down  and  rest  ourselves. 
We  obtained  what  we  wished  and  soon  fell  asleep — losing  all 
recollection  of  the  past.  It  was  several  hours  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  day  before  we  again  made  our  appearance.  In  the 
meantime  our  kind  hostess  had  provided  for  us  an  excellent 
supper,  and  had  sent  one  of  her  sons  after  our  horse  and  chaise, 
which  was  no  less  than  two  or  three  miles  off.  We  ate  heartily 
and  would  have  repaid  her  well  for  all  she  had  done  for  us, 
but  she  refused  to  take  the  smallest  compensation.  Blessings 
on  thee,  good  woman!  Thou  hast  cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters.  May  it  return  to  thee  again!  We  set  off  considerably 
refreshed,  and  that  night  we  rode  to  Fitchburg — ?a  distance  of 
thirty  miles. 


HAWTHORNE  AND  MONADNOCK,  1838 

From  The  A merican  Note  Books  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  1868. 

July  27th  [1838].  Left  home  [Salem]  on  the  23d  instant. 
To  Boston  by  stage,  and  took  the  afternoon  cars  for  Worcester. 
.  .Stopped  at  the  Temperance  House,  .  .the  landlord  of  the 
tavern,  a  decent,  active,  grave,  attentive  personage,  giving  me 
several  cards  of  his  house  to  distribute  on  my  departure.  .  . 

Started  for  Northampton  at  half  past  nine  in  the  morning. 
A  respectable  sort  of  man  and  his  son  on  their  way  to  Niagara, 
— grocers,  I  believe,  and  calculating  how  to  perform  the  tour, 
subtracting  as  few  days  as  possible  from  the  shop.  Somewhat 
inexperienced  travelers,  and  comparing  everything  advanta¬ 
geously  or  otherwise  with  Boston  customs;  and  considering 
themselves  a  long  way  from  home,  while  yet  short  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  it.  Two  ladies,  rather  good-looking.  I  rode 
outside  nearly  all  day,  and  was  very  sociable  with  the  driver 
and  another  outside  passenger.  .  .This  driver  was  a  little,  dark 
ragamuffin,  apparently  of  irascible  temper,  speaking  with  great 
disapprobation  of  his  waybill  not  being  timed  accurately,  but 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  he  were  longer  upon  the  road  than 
he  was.  As  he  spoke,  the  blood  darkened  in  his  cheek,  and  his 
eye  looked  ominous  and  angry,  as  if  he  were  enraged  with  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  speaking;  yet  he  had  not  real  grit,  for 
he  had  never  said  a  word  of  his  grievances  to  those  concerned. 
“I  mean  to  tell  them  of  it  by  and  by.  I  won’t  bear  it  more 
than  three  or  four  times  more,”  said  he. 

Left  Northampton  the  next  morning,  between  one  and  two 
o’clock.  Three  other  passengers,  whose  faces  were  not  visible 
for  some  hours;  so  we  went  on  through  unknown  space,  saying 
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nothing,  glancing  forth  sometimes  to  see  the  gleam  of  the  lan¬ 
terns  on  wayside  objects. 

How  very  desolate  looks  a  forest  when  seen  in  this  way, — 
as  if,  should  you  venture  one  step  within  its  wild,  tangled,  many¬ 
stemmed  and  dark-shadowed  verge,  you  would  inevitably  be  lost 
forever.  Sometimes  we  passed  a  house,  or  rumbled  through  a 
village,  stopping  perhaps  to  arouse  some  drowsy  postmaster, 
who  appeared  at  the  door  in  shirt  and  pantaloons,  yawning,  re¬ 
ceived  the  mail,  returned  it  again,  and  was  yawning  when  last 
seen.  A  few  words  exchanged  among  the  passengers,  as  they 
roused  themselves  from  their  half-slumbers,  or  dreamy,  slumber¬ 
like  abstraction.  Meantime  dawn  broke,  our  faces  became  par¬ 
tially  visible,  the  morning  air  grew  colder,  and  finally  cloudy  day 
came  on.  We  found  ourselves  driving  through  quite  a  ro¬ 
mantic  country,  with  hills  or  mountains  on  all  sides,  a  stream 
on  one  side,  bordered  by  a  high,  precipitous  bank,  up  which 
would  have  grown  pines,  only  that,  losing  their  footholds,  many 
of  them  had  slipped  downward.  The  road  was  not  the  safest 
in  the  world ;  for  often  the  carriage  approached  within  two  or 
three  feet  of  a  precipice;  but  the  driver,  a  merry  fellow,  lolled 
on  his  box,  with  his  feet  protruding  horizontally,  and  rattled 
on  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Breakfast  between  four 
and  five, — newly  caught  trout,  salmon,  ham,  boiled  eggs,  and 
other  niceties, — truly  excellent.  A  bunch  of  pickerel,  intended 
for  a  tavern-keeper  farther  on,  was  carried  by  the  stage-driver. 
The  drivers  carry  a  “time-watch”  enclosed  in  a  small  wooden 
case,  with  a  lock,  so  that  it  may  be  known  in  what  time  they 
perform  their  stages.  They  are  allowed  so  many  hours  and 
minutes  to  do  their  work,  and  their  desire  to  go  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible,  combined  with  that  of  keeping  their  horses  in  good 
order,  produces  about  a  right  medium.  .  . 

The  highest  point  of  our  journey  was  at  Windsor,  where  we 
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could  see  leagues  around,  over  the  mountain,  a  terribly  bare, 
bleak  spot,  fit  for  nothing  but  sheep,  and  without  shelter  of 
woods.  We  rattled  downward  into  a  warmer  region,  behold¬ 
ing  as  we  went  the  sun  shining  on  portions  of  the  landscape, 
miles  ahead  of  us,  while  we  were  yet  in  chillness  and  gloom. 
It  is  probable  that  during  a  part  of  the  stage  the  mists  around 
us  looked  like  sky  clouds  to  those  in  the  lower  regions.  Think 
of  driving  a  stage-coach  through  the  clouds!  Seasonably  in 
the  forenoon  we  arrived  at  Pittsfield.  .  . 

The  central  square  of  Pittsfield  presents  all  the  bustle  of  a 
thriving  village, — the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  in  light  wagons, 
sulkies,  or  on  horseback;  stages  at  the  door  of  the  Berkshire 
Hotel,  under  the  stoop  of  which  sit  or  lounge  the  guests,  stage- 
people,  and  idlers,  observing  or  assisting  in  the  arrivals  and 
departures.  Huge  trunks  and  bandboxes  unladed  and  laded. 
The  courtesy  shown  to  ladies  in  aiding  them  to  alight,  in  a 
shower,  under  umbrellas.  The  dull  looks  of  passengers,  who 
have  driven  all  night,  scarcely  brightened  by  the  excitement  of 
arriving  at  a  new  place.  The  stage  agent  demanding  the 
names  of  those  who  are  going  on — some  to  Lebanon  Springs, 
some  to  Albany.  .  . 

Wednesday,  26th.  Left  Pittsfield  at  about  eight  o’clock  in 
the  Bennington  stage,  intending  to  go  to  Williamstown.  In¬ 
side  passengers, — a  new  married  couple  taking  a  jaunt.  The 
lady,  with  a  clear,  pale  complexion,  and  a  rather  pensive  cast 
of  countenance,  slender,  and  with  a  genteel  figure;  the  bride¬ 
groom,  a  shopkeeper  in  New  York  probably,  a  young  man  with 
a  stout  black  beard,  black  eyebrows,  which  formed  one  line 
across  his  forehead.  They  were  very  loving;  and  while  the 
stage  stopped,  I  watched  them,  quite  entranced  in  each  other, 
both  leaning  sideways  against  the  back  of  the  coach,  and  perus¬ 
ing  their  mutual  comeliness,  and  apparently  making  compli- 
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mentary  observations  upon  it  to  one  another.  The  bride  ap¬ 
peared  the  most  absorbed  and  devoted,  referring  her  whole  being 
to  him.  The  gentleman  seemed  in  a  most  paradisiacal  mood, 
smiling  ineffably  upon  his  bride,  and,  when  she  spoke,  respond¬ 
ing  to  her  with  a  benign  expression  of  matrimonial  sweetness, 
and,  as  it  were,  compassion  for  the  “weaker  vessel,”  mingled 
with  great  love  and  pleasant  humor.  It  was  very  droll.  The 
driver  peeped  into  the  coach  once,  and  said  that  he  had  his  arm 
round  her  waist.  He  took  little  freedoms  with  her,  tapping 
her  with  his  cane, — love-pats;  and  she  seemed  to  see  nothing 
amiss.  They  kept  eating  gingerbread  all  along  the  road,  and 
dined  heartily  notwithstanding. 

Our  driver  was  a  slender,  lath-like,  round-backed,  rough- 
bearded,  thin-visaged,  middle-aged  Yankee,  who  became  very 
communicative  during  our  drive.  .  .1  arrived  at  North  Adams  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  26th,  and,  liking  the  aspect  of  matters  in¬ 
differently  well,  determined  to  make  my  headquarters  here 
for  a  short  time.  .  . 

North  Adams  still.  The  village,  viewed  from  the  top  of  a 
hill  to  the  westward  at  sunset,  has  a  peculiarly  happy  and 
peaceful  look.  It  lies  on  a  level,  surrounded  by  hills,  and 
seems  as  if  it  lay  in  the  hollow  of  a  large  hand.  .  .These  hills, 
surrounding  the  town  on  all  sides,  give  it  a  snug  and  insulated 
air ;  and,  viewed  from  certain  points,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell 
how  to  get  out,  without  climbing  the  mountain  ridges;  but  the 
roads  wind  away  and  accomplish  the  passage  without  ascending 
very  high.  Sometimes  the  notes  of  a  horn  or  bugle  may  be 
heard  sounding  afar  among  these  passes  of  the  mountains,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  coming  of  the  stage-coach  from  Bennington  or 
Troy  or  Greenfield  or  Pittsfield.  .  . 

Friday ,  August  31st.  A  drive  Tuesday  to  Shelbourne  Falls, 
twenty-two  miles  or  thereabouts  distant.  Started  about  eight 
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o’clock  in  a  wagon  with  Mr.  Leach  and  Mr.  Birch.  .  . 

The  top  of  this  Hoosic  Mountain  is  a  long  ridge,  marked 
on  the  county  map  as  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  above  the  sea;  on  this  summit  is  a  valley,  not  very  deep, 

but  one  or  two  miles  wide,  in  which  is  the  town  of  L - . 

Here  there  are  respectable  farmers,  though  it  is  a  rough,  and 
must  be  a  bleak  place.  The  first  house,  after  reaching  the 
summit,  is  a  small,  homely  tavern.  .  .We  drove  a  mile  or  two 
farther  to  the  eastern  brow  of  the  mountain,  whence  we  had  a 
view,  over  the  tops  of  a  multitude  of  heights,  into  the  inter¬ 
secting  valleys  down  which  we  were  to  plunge, — and  beyond 
them  the  blue  and  indistinctive  scene  extended  to  the  east  and 
north  for  at  least  sixty  miles.  Beyond  the  hills  it  looked  al¬ 
most  as  if  the  blue  ocean  might  be  seen.  Monadnock  was 
visible,  like  a  sapphire  cloud  against  the  sky.  .  . 
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From  The  Sphinx  (1841)  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  By 
courtesy  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Uprose  the  merry  Sphinx, 

And  crouched  no  more  in  stone; 

She  melted  into  purple  cloud, 

She  silvered  in  the  moon ; 

She  spired  into  a  yellow  flame; 

She  flowered  in  blossoms  red; 

She  flowed  into  a  foaming  wave ; 

She  stood  Monadnoc’s  head. 

Thorough  a  thousand  voices 
Spoke  the  universal  dame: 

“Who  telleth  one  of  my  meanings, 

Is  master  of  all  I  am.” 
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An  unused  fragment  by  Henry  David  Thoreau,  written  in 
1841,  apparently  at  the  time  of  the  poem  to  Monadnock  and 
the  Peterborough  Hills,  immediately  following.  First  pub¬ 
lished  1905.  By  courtesy  of  the  Bibliophile  Society. 

With  all  your  kindness  shown  from  year  to  year 
Ye  do  but  civil  demons  still  appear; 

Still  to  my  mind, 

Ye  are  inhuman  and  unkind, 

And  bear  an  untamed  aspect  to  my  sight, 

After  the  “civil-suited”  night; 

As  if  ye  had  lain  out 

Like  to  an  Indian  scout 

Who  lingers  in  the  purlieus  of  the  towns 

With  unexplored  grace  and  savage  frowns. 
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By  Henry  David  Thoreau,  from  A  Walk  to  Wachusett  and 
A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers.  Through 
courtesy  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Concord ,  July  19 j  1842 . 

Summer  and  winter  our  eyes  had  rested  on  the  dim  outline 
of  the  mountains,  to  which  distance  and  indistinctness  lent  a 
grandeur  not  their  own,  so  that  they  served  to  interpret  all 
the  allusions  of  poets  and  travelers.  Standing  on  the  Concord 
Cliffs,  we  thus  spoke  our  mind  to  them: — 

With  frontier  strength  ye  stand  your  ground, 

With  grand  content  ye  circle  round, 

Tumultuous  silence  for  all  sound, 

Ye  distant  nursery  of  rills, 

Monadnock  and  the  Peterborough  Hills; — 

Firm  argument  that  never  stirs, 

Outcircling  the  philosophers, — 

Like  some  vast  fleet, 

Sailing  through  rain  and  sleet, 

Through  winter’s  cold  and  summer’s  heat; 

Still  holding  on  upon  your  high  emprise, 

Until  ye  find  a  shore  amid  the  skies; 

Not  skulking  close  to  land, 

With  cargo  contraband, 

For  they  who  sent  a  venture  out  by  ye 
Have  set  the  Sun  to  see 
Their  honesty. 

Ships  of  the  line,  each  one, 

Ye  westward  run, 

Convoying  clouds, 
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Which  cluster  in  your  shrouds, 

Always  before  the  gale, 

Under  a  press  of  sail, 

With  weight  of  metal  all  untold, — 

I  seem  to  feel  ye  in  my  firm  seat  here, 
Immeasurable  depth  of  hold, 

And  breadth  of  beam,  and  length  of  running  gear. 

Methinks  ye  take  luxurious  pleasure 
In  your  novel  western  leisure; 

So  cool  your  brows  and  freshly  blue, 

As  Time  had  naught  for  ye  to  do; 

For  ye  lie  at  your  length, 

An  unappropriated  strength, 

Unhewn  primeval  timber, 

For  knees  so  stiff,  for  masts  so  limber; 

The  stock  of  which  new  earths  are  made, 

One  day  to  be  our  western  trade, 

Fit  for  the  stanchions  of  a  world 
Which  through  the  seas  of  space  is  hurled. 

While  we  enjoy  a  lingering  ray, 

Ye  still  o’ertop  the  western  day, 

Reposing  yonder  on  God’s  croft 
Like  solid  stacks  of  hay; 

So  bold  a  line  as  ne’er  was  writ 
On  any  page  by  human  wit; 

The  forest  glows  as  if 
An  enemy’s  camp-fires  shone 
Along  the  horizon, 

Or  the  day’s  funeral  pyre 
Were  lighted  there; 
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Edged  with  silver  and  with  gold, 

The  clouds  hang  o’er  in  damask  fold, 

And  with  such  depth  of  amber  light 
The  west  is  dight, 

Where  still  a  few  rays  slant, 

That  even  Heaven  seems  extravagant. 

Watatic  Hill 

Lies  on  the  horizon’s  sill 

Like  a  child’s  toy  left  overnight, 

And  other  duds  to  left  and  right. 

On  the  earth’s  edge,  mountains  and  trees 
Stand  as  they  were  on  air  graven, 

Or  as  the  vessels  in  a  haven 
Await  the  morning  breeze. 

I  fancy  even 

Through  your  defiles  windeth  the  way  to  heaven; 
And  yonder  still,  in  spite  of  history’s  page, 

Linger  the  golden  and  the  silver  age; 

Upon  the  laboring  gale 

The  news  of  future  centuries  is  brought, 

And  of  new  dynasties  of  thought, 

From  your  remotest  vale. 

But  special  I  remember  thee, 

Wachusett,  who  like  me 
Standest  alone  without  society. 

Thy  far  blue  eye, 

A  remnant  of  the  sky, 

Seen  through  the  clearing  or  the  gorge, 

Or  from  the  windows  of  the  forge, 

Doth  leaven  all  it  passes  by. 

Nothing  is  true 
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But  stands  ’tween  me  and  you, 

Thou  western  pioneer, 

Who  know’st  not  shame  nor  fear, 

By  venturous  spirit  driven 
Under  the  eaves  of  heaven; 

And  canst  expand  thee  there, 

And  breathe  enough  of  air? 

Even  beyond  the  West 
Thou  migratest, 

Into  unclouded  tracts, 

Without  a  pilgrim’s  axe, 

Cleaving  thy  road  on  high 
With  thy  well-tempered  brow, 

And  mak’st  thyself  a  clearing  in  the  sky. 

Upholding  heaven,  holding  down  earth, 

Thy  pastime  from  thy  birth; 

Not  steadied  by  the  one,  nor  leaning  on  the  other, 

May  I  approve  myself  thy  worthy  brother! 

At  length,  like  Rasselas  and  other  inhabitants  of  happy  val¬ 
leys,  we  resolved  to  scale  the  blue  wall  which  bounded  the 
western  horizon,  though  not  without  misgivings  that  there¬ 
after  no  visible  fairyland  would  exist  for  us.  .  . 

We  have  since  made  many  similar  excursions  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mountains  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and  even  far 
in  the  wilderness,  and  have  passed  a  night  on  the  summit  of 
many  of  them.  And  now,  when  we  look  again  westward  from 
our  native  hills,  Wachusett  and  Monadnock  have  retreated 
once  more  among  the  blue  and  fabulous  mountains  in  the  hori¬ 
zon,  though  our  eyes  rest  on  the  very  rocks  on  both  of  them 
where  we  have  pitched  our  tent  for  a  night,  and  boiled  our 
hasty-pudding  amid  the  clouds. 
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A  CAMP  ON  WACHUSETT,  1842 

By  Henry  David  Thoreau,  from  A  fValk  to  Wachusett  dated 
July  19,  1842.  Courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

As  we  stood  on  the  stone  tower  while  the  sun  was  setting, 
we  saw  the  shades  of  night  creep  gradually  over  the  valleys  of 
the  east;  and  the  inhabitants  went  into  their  houses  and  shut 
their  doors,  while  the  moon  silently  rose  up  and  took  possession 
of  that  part.  And  then  the  same  scene  was  repeated  on  the 
west  side,  as  far  as  the  Connecticut  and  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  the  sun’s  rays  fell  on  us  two  alone,  of  all  New  England 
men. 

It  was  the  night  but  one  before  the  full  of  the  moon,  so 
bright  that  we  could  see  to  read  distinctly  by  moonlight,  and 
in  the  evening  strolled  over  the  summit  without  danger.  There 
was,  by  chance,  a  fire  blazing  on  Monadnock  that  night,  which 
lighted  up  the  whole  western  horizon,  and,  by  making  us  aware 
of  a  community  of  mountains,  made  our  position  seem  less 
solitary.  But  at  length  the  wind  drove  us  to  the  shelter  of 
our  tent,  and  we  closed  its  door  for  the  night  and  fell  asleep.  .  . 

The  morning  twilight  began  as  soon  as  the  moon  had  set  and 
we  arose  and  kindled  our  fire,  whose  blaze  might  have  been 
seen  for  thirty  miles  around.  As  the  daylight  increased,  it  was 
remarkable  how  rapidly  the  wind  went  down.  There  was  no 
dew  on  the  summit,  but  coldness  supplied  its  place.  When 
the  dawn  had  reached  its  prime,  we  enjoyed  the  view  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  horizon  line,  and  could  fancy  ourselves  at  sea,  and  the 
distant  hills  the  waves  in  the  horizon,  as  seen  from  the  deck 
of  a  vessel.  The  cherry-birds  flitted  around  us,  the  nuthatch 
and  flicker  were  heard  among  the  bushes,  the  titmouse  perched 
within  a  few  feet,  and  the  song  of  the  wood  thrush  again  rang 
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along  the  ridge.  At  length  we  saw  the  sun  rise  up  out  of  the 
sea  and  shine  on  Massachusetts;  and  from  this  moment  the 
atmosphere  grew  more  and  more  transparent  till  the  time  of 
our  departure,  and  we  began  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  view, 
and  how  the  earth  in  some  degree  answered  to  the  heavens  in 
breadth,  the  white  villages  to  the  constellations  in  the  sky.  .  . 
Wachusett  is,  in  fact,  the  observatory  of  the  State.  There  lay 
Massachusetts,  spread  out  before  us  in  its  length  and  breadth, 
like  a  map.  There  was  the  level  horizon  which  told  of  the 
sea  on  the  east  and  south,  the  well-known  hills  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  on  the  north,  and  the  misty  summits  of  the  Hoosac  and 
Green  Mountains,  first  made  visible  to  us  the  evening  before, 
blue  and  unsubstantial,  like  some  bank  of  clouds  which  the 
morning  wind  would  dissipate,  on  the  northwest  and  west. 
These  last  distant  ranges,  on  which  the  eye  rests  unwearied, 
commence  with  an  abrupt  boulder  in  the  north,  beyond  the 
Connecticut,  and  travel  southward,  with  three  or  four  peaks 
dimly  seen.  But  Monadnock,  rearing  its  masculine  front  in 
the  northwest,  is  the  grandest  feature.  As  we  beheld  it,  we 
knew  that  it  was  the  height  of  land  between  the  two  rivers, 
on  this  side  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack,  on  that  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut,  fluctuating  with  their  blue  seas  of  air, — these  rival 
vales,  already  teeming  with  Yankee  men  along  their  respective 
streams,  born  to  what  destiny  who  shall  tell?  Watatic  and 
the  neighboring  hills,  in  this  State  and  in  New  Hampshire, 
are  a  continuation  of  the  same  elevated  range  on  which  we  were 
standing.  But  that  New  Hampshire  bluff — that  promontory 
of  a  State — lowering  day  and  night  on  this  our  State  of 
Massachusetts,  will  longest  haunt  our  dreams.  .  . 
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THE  GRAND  MONADNOCK  [1846] 

By  Albert  Perry,  a  native  of  Rindge,  N.  H.  (1820-62).  Text 
taken  from  The  Poets  of  New  Hampshire,  being  specimen 
poems  of  three  hundred  poets  of  the  Granite  State,  compiled 
by  Bela  Chapin  and  published  1883. 

Summer  was  out  in  all  her  greenery, 

And  fragrant  zephyrs  o’er  the  landscape  played, 

As  through  New  Hampshire’s  rugged  scenery 
I  rambled.  Trees  were  towering  undecayed 
That  cast  on  other  centuries  their  shade. 

Tall  mountains  stood  around  with  solemn  mien, 

The  guardians  of  many  a  flowery  glade 
That  slept  in  beauty  and  in  joy  between, 

Like  maiden  innocence,  too  bashful  to  be  seen. 

There  is  a  magic  in  those  old  gray  rocks 
Towering  in  mountain  majesty  on  high. 

For  ages  they  have  battled  with  the  shocks 
Of  wracking  whirlwinds  that  have  wandered  by. 
Changes  that  have  deranged  mortality 
Are  nought  to  them.  A  brotherhood  sublime, 

They  hold  a  quiet  converse  with  the  sky, 

And  stand  as  when  our  world  was  in  its  prime, 
Unharmed  as  yet  by  all  the  ravages  of  time. 

And  thou,  Parnassus  of  my  native  clime, 

What  though  we  scarcely  yet  have  seen  thy  name 
Among  the  annals  of  hesperian  rhyme? 

What  if  no  oracle  enhance  thy  fame, 

No  fuming  deity  or  prescient  dame 
Erect  a  domicile  and  tripod  near? 

Thou  Grand  Monadnock,  grandeur  is  the  same, 
Whether  it  shade  the  Delphian  hemisphere 
Or  tower  without  a  sibyl  or  a  poet  here. 
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I  stood  upon  thy  solitary  height 

When  erst  romantic  boyhood  climbed  the  steep, 

And  there  outvigiled  all  the  stars  of  night 
Till  morning  gleamed  along  the  watery  deep 
And  woke  a  drowsy  continent  from  sleep. 

I  saw  remotest  Orient  unfold 

His  portals,  and  a  world  of  splendor  leap 

From  the  abyss  where  far  Atlantic  rolled, 

Mingling  its  billows  with  a  firmament  of  gold. 

Time  rolls  along  with  an  oblivious  tide 
And  soon  will  drown  the  voice  of  praise  or  blame. 
The  tallest  monuments  of  human  pride 
Crumble  away  like  ant  hills,  both  the  same. 

How  brief  the  echo  of  a  sounding  name, 

The  envy  and  the  glory  of  mankind! 

And  who  shall  heed  the  after-trump  of  fame, 

That  fluctuates  a  season  on  the  wind, 

Stirring  the  empty  dust  that  he  has  left  behind? 

Farewell,  thou  rude  but  venerable  form, 

I  go  my  way,  perchance  return  no  more. 

I  leave  thee  here  to  battle  with  the  storm 

And  the  inconstant  winds  that  round  thee  roar.  .  . 

Farewell!  contentment  is  my  only  store. 

Along  the  humbler  valley  let  me  tread, 

Unenvied  live,  and  sleep  with  the  forgotten  dead. 
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MONADNOC  [1847] 

In  one  of  Emerson’s  verse  books,  1845,  is  a  half-erased  pen¬ 
cilled  improvisation  of  a  few  lines  in  the  early  part  of  this 
poem,  written  on  the  dark  ledges  above  the  spruce  forest  “3 
May,  4  hours,  10  minutes  A.  M.”  This  poem  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1847.  The  present  text  combines  Emerson’s  last 
revision  of  the  poem  (edition  of  1876)  with  an  earlier  version 
(Household  Edition),  published  after  his  death.  By  courtesy 
of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Thousand  minstrels  woke  within  me, 

‘Our  music’s  in  the  hills;’ — 

Gayest  pictures  rose  to  win  me, 

Leopard-colored  rills. 

‘Up! — If  thou  knew’st  who  calls 
To  twilight  parks  of  beech  and  pine, 

High  over  the  river  intervals, 

Above  the  ploughman’s  highest  line, 

Over  the  owner’s  farthest  walls ! 

Up!  where  the  airy  citadel 
O’erlooks  the  surging  landscape’s  swell! 

Let  not  unto  the  stones  the  Day 

Her  lily  and  rose,  her  sea  and  land  display; 

Read  the  celestial  sign! 

Lo!  the  south  answers  to  the  north; 

Bookworm,  break  this  sloth  urbane; 

A  greater  spirit  bids  thee  forth 
Than  the  gray  dreams  which  thee  detain. 

Mark  how  the  climbing  Oreads 
Beckon  thee  to  their  arcades; 

Youth,  for  a  moment  free  as  they, 

Teach  thy  feet  to  feel  the  ground, 

Ere  yet  arrives  the  wintry  day 
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When  Time  thy  feet  has  bound. 

Take  the  bounty  of  thy  birth, 

Taste  the  lordship  of  the  earth.’ 

I  heard,  and  I  obeyed, — 

Assured  that  he  who  made  the  claim, 

Well  known,  but  loving  not  a  name, 

Was  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

Ere  yet  the  summoning  voice  was  still, 

I  turned  to  Cheshire’s  haughty  hill. 

From  the  fixed  cone  the  cloud-rack  flowed 
Like  ample  banner  flung  abroad 
To  all  the  dwellers  in  the  plains 
Round  about,  a  hundred  miles, 

With  salutation  to  the  sea  and  to  the  bordering  isles. 

In  his  own  loom’s  garment  dressed, 

By  his  proper  bounty  blessed, 

Fast  abides  this  constant  giver, 

Pouring  many  a  cheerful  river; 

To  far  eyes,  an  aerial  isle 
Unploughed,  which  finer  spirits  pile, 

Which  morn  and  crimson  evening  paint 
For  bard,  for  lover  and  for  saint; 

The  people’s  pride,  the  country’s  core, 

Inspirer,  prophet  evermore; 

Pillar  which  God  aloft  had  set 
So  that  men  might  it  not  forget; 

It  should  be  their  life’s  ornament, 

And  mix  itself  with  each  event; 

Gauge  and  calendar  and  dial, 

Weatherglass  and  chemic  phial, 

Garden  of  berries,  perch  of  birds, 
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Pasture  of  pool-haunting  herds, 

Graced  by  each  change  of  sum  untold, 
Earth-baking  heat,  stone-cleaving  cold. 

The  Titan  heeds  his  sky-affairs, 

Rich  rents  and  wide  alliance  shares; 
Mysteries  of  color  daily  laid 
By  morn  and  eve  in  light  and  shade ; 
And  sweet  varieties  of  chance, 

And  the  mystic  season’s  dance ; 

And  thief-like  step  of  liberal  hours 
Thawing  snow-drift  into  flowers. 

O,  wondrous  craft  of  plant  and  stone 
By  eldest  science  wrought  and  shown! 

‘Happy,’  I  said,  ‘whose  home  is  here! 
Fair  fortunes  to  the  mountaineer! 

Boon  Nature  to  his  poorest  shed 
Has  royal  pleasure-grounds  outspread.’ 
Intent,  I  searched  the  region  round, 
And  in  low  hut  the  dweller  found: — 
Woe  is  me  for  my  hope’s  downfall! 

Is  yonder  squalid  peasant  all 
That  this  proud  nursery  could  breed 
For  God’s  viceregency  and  stead? 

Time  out  of  mind,  this  forge  of  ores; 
Quarry  of  spars  in  mountain  pores; 
Old  cradle,  hunting-ground  and  bier 
Of  wolf  and  otter,  bear  and  deer; 
Well-built  abode  of  many  a  race; 
Tower  of  observance  searching  space; 
Factory  of  river  and  of  rain; 

Link  in  the  alps’  globe-girding  chain ; 
By  million  changes  skilled  to  tell 
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What  in  the  Eternal  standeth  well, 

And  what  obedient  Nature  can; — 

Is  this  colossal  talisman 

Kindly  to  plant,  and  blood,  and  kind, 

But  speechless  to  the  master’s  mind? 

I  thought  to  find  the  patriots 
In  whom  the  stock  of  freedom  roots: 

To  myself  I  oft  recount 
Tales  of  many  a  famous  mount, — 
Wales,  Scotland,  Uri,  Hungary’s  dells; 
Bards,  Roys,  Scanderbegs  and  Tells. 
Here  Nature  shall  condense  her  powers, 
Her  music  and  her  meteors, 

And  lifting  man  to  the  blue  deep 
Where  stars  their  perfect  courses  keep, 
Like  wise  preceptor,  lure  his  eye 
To  sound  the  science  of  the  sky, 

And  carry  learning  to  its  height 
Of  untried  power  and  sane  delight: 

The  Indian  cheer,  the  frosty  skies, 

Rear  purer  wits,  inventive  eyes, — 

Eyes  that  frame  cities  where  none  be, 
And  hands  that  stablish  what  these  see; 
And  by  the  moral  of  his  place 
Hint  summits  of  heroic  grace; 

Man  in  these  crags  a  fastness  find 
To  fight  pollution  of  the  mind; 

In  the  wide  thaw  and  ooze  of  wrong, 
Adhere  like  this  foundation  strong, 

The  insanity  of  towns  to  stem 
With  simpleness  for  stratagem. 

But  if  the  brave  old  mould  is  broke, 

And  end  in  churls  the  mountain  folk, 
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In  tavern  cheer  and  tavern  joke, 

Sink,  O  mountain,  in  the  swamp! 

Hide  in  thy  skies,  O  sovereign  lamp ! 

Perish  like  leaves,  the  highland  breed : 

No  sire  survive,  no  son  succeed! 

Soft!  let  not  the  offended  muse 
Toil’s  hard  hap  with  scorn  accuse. 

Many  hamlets  sought  I  then, 

Many  farms  of  mountain  men. 

Rallying  round  a  parish  steeple 
Nestle  warm  the  highland  people, 

Coarse  and  boisterous,  yet  mild, 

Strong  as  giant,  slow  as  child. 

Sweat  and  season  are  their  arts, 

Their  talismans  are  ploughs  and  carts; 

And  well  the  youngest  can  command 
Honey  from  the  frozen  land; 

With  cloverheads  the  swamp  adorn, 

Change  the  running  sand  to  corn; 

For  wolf  and  fox,  bring  lowing  herds, 

And  for  cold  mosses,  cream  and  curds: 

Weave  wood  to  canisters  and  mats; 

Drain  sweet  maple  juice  in  vats. 

No  bird  is  safe  that  cuts  the  air 
From  their  rifle  or  their  snare; 

No  fish,  in  river  or  in  lake, 

But  their  long  hands  it  thence  will  take; 

Whilst  the  country’s  flinty  face, 

Like  wax,  their  fashioning  skill  betrays, 

To  fill  the  hollows,  sink  the  hills, 

Bridge  gulfs,  drain  swamps,  build  dams  and  mills, 
And  fit  the  bleak  and  howling  waste 
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For  homes  of  virtue,  sense  and  taste. 

The  World-soul  knows  his  own  affair, 
Forelooking,  when  he  would  prepare 
For  the  next  ages,  men  of  mould 
Well  embodied,  well  ensouled, 

He  cools  the  present’s  fiery  glow, 

Sets  the  life-pulse  strong  but  slow: 

Bitter  winds  and  fasts  austere 
His  quarantines  and  grottoes,  where 
He  slowly  cures  decrepit  flesh, 

And  brings  it  infantile  and  fresh. 

Toil  and  tempest  are  the  toys 

And  games  to  breathe  his  stalwart  boys: 

They  bide  their  time,  and  well  can  prove, 

If  need  were,  their  line  from  Jove; 

Of  the  same  stuff,  and  so  allayed, 

As  that  whereof  the  sun  is  made, 

And  of  the  fibre,  quick  and  strong, 

Whose  throbs  are  love,  whose  thrills  are  song. 

Now  in  sordid  weeds  they  sleep, 

In  dulness  now  their  secret  keep; 

Yet,  will  you  learn  our  ancient  speech, 

These  the  masters  who  can  teach. 

Fourscore  or  a  hundred  words 
All  their  vocal  muse  affords; 

But  they  turn  them  in  a  fashion 
Past  clerks’  or  statesmen’s  art  or  passion. 

I  can  spare  the  college  bell, 

And  the  learned  lecture,  well; 

Spare  the  clergy  and  libraries, 

Institutes  and  dictionaries, 

For  what  hardy  Saxon  root 
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Thrives  here,  unvalued,  underfoot. 

Rude  poets  of  the  tavern  hearth, 

Squandering  your  unquoted  mirth, 

Which  keeps  the  ground  and  never  soars, 
While  Jake  retorts  and  Reuben  roars; 

Scoff  of  yeoman  strong  and  stark, 

Goes  like  bullet  to  its  mark; 

While  the  solid  curse  and  jeer 
Never  baulk  the  waiting  ear. 

On  the  summit  as  I  stood, 

O'er  the  floor  of  plain  and  flood 
Seemed  to  me,  the  towering  hill 
Was  not  altogether  still, 

But  a  quiet  sense  conveyed ; 

If  I  err  not,  thus  it  said: — 

‘Many  feet  in  summer  seek, 

Oft,  my  far-appearing  peak; 

In  the  dreaded  winter  time, 

None  save  dappling  shadows  climb, 

Under  clouds,  my  lonely  head 

Old  as  the  sun,  old  almost  as  the  shade ; 

And  comest  thou 

To  see  strange  forests  and  new  snow, 

And  tread  uplifted  land? 

And  leavest  thou  thy  lowland  race, 

Here  amid  clouds  to  stand? 

And  wouldst  be  my  companion 
Where  I  gaze,  and  still  shall  gaze, 

Through  tempering  nights  and  flashing  days, 
When  forests  fall,  and  man  is  gone, 

Over  tribes  and  over  times, 

At  the  burning  Lyre, 
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Nearing  me, 

With  its  stars  of  northern  fire, 

In  many  a  thousand  years? 

‘Gentle  pilgrim,  if  thou  know 
The  gamut  old  of  Pan, 

And  how  the  hills  began, 

The  frank  blessings  of  the  hill 
Fall  on  thee,  as  fall  they  will. 

‘Let  him  heed  who  can  and  will; 
Enchantment  fixed  me  here 
To  stand  the  hurts  of  time,  until 
In  mightier  chant  I  disappear. 

If  thou  trowest 
How  the  chemic  eddies  play, 

Pole  to  pole,  and  what  they  say ; 

And  that  these  gray  crags 
Not  on  crags  are  hung, 

But  beads  are  of  a  rosary 
On  prayer  and  music  strung; 

And,  credulous,  through  the  granite  seeming, 
Seest  the  smile  of  Reason  beaming; — 

Can  thy  style-discerning  eye 
The  hidden-working  Builder  spy, 

Who  builds,  yet  makes  no  chips,  no  din, 
With  hammer  soft  as  snowflake’s  flight; — 
Knowest  thou  this  ? 

O  pilgrim,  wandering  not  amiss! 

Already  my  rocks  lie  light, 

And  soon  my  cone  will  spin. 

‘For  the  world  was  built  in  order, 

And  the  atoms  march  in  tune; 
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Rhyme  the  pipe,  and  Time  the  warder, 
The  sun  obeys  them,  and  the  moon. 
Orb  and  atom  forth  they  prance, 
When  they  hear  from  far  the  rune; 
None  so  backward  in  the  troop, 

When  the  music  and  the  dance 
Reach  his  place  and  circumstance, 

But  knows  the  sun-creating  sound, 
And,  though  a  pyramid,  will  bound. 

‘Monadnoc  is  a  mountain  strong, 

Tall  and  good  my  kind  among; 

But  well  I  know,  no  mountain  can, 
Zion  or  Meru,  measure  with  man. 

For  it  is  on  zodiacs  writ, 

Adamant  is  soft  to  wit : 

And  when  the  greater  comes  again 
With  my  secret  in  his  brain, 

I  shall  pass,  as  glides  my  shadow 
Daily  over  hill  and  meadow. 

‘Through  all  time,  in  light,  in  gloom, 
Well  I  hear  the  approaching  feet 
On  the  flinty  pathway  beat 
Of  him  that  cometh,  and  shall  come ; 
Of  him  who  shall  as  lightly  bear 
My  daily  load  of  woods  and  streams, 
As  doth  this  round  sky-cleaving  boat 
Which  never  strains  its  rocky  beams; 
Whose  timbers,  as  they  silent  float, 
Alps  and  Caucasus  uprear, 

And  the  long  Alleghanies  here, 

And  all  town-sprinkled  lands  that  be, 
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Sailing  through  stars  with  all  their  history. 

‘Every  morn  I  lift  my  head, 

See  New  England  underspread, 

South  from  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  Sound, 
From  Katskill  east  to  the  sea-bound. 
Anchored  fast  for  many  an  age, 

I  await  the  bard  and  sage, 

Who,  in  large  thoughts,  like  a  fair  pearl-seed, 
Shall  string  Monadnoc  like  a  bead. 

Comes  that  cheerful  troubadour, 

This  mound  shall  throb  his  face  before, 

As  when,  with  inward  fires  and  pain, 

It  rose  a  bubble  from  the  plain. 

When  he  cometh,  I  shall  shed, 

From  this  wellspring  in  my  head, 
Fountain-drop  of  spicier  worth 
Than  all  vintage  of  the  earth. 

There’s  fruit  upon  my  barren  soil 
Costlier  far  than  wine  or  oil. 

There’s  a  berry  blue  and  gold, — 
Autumn-ripe,  its  juices  hold 
Sparta’s  stoutness,  Bethlehem’s  heart, 

Asia’s  rancor,  Athens’  art, 

Slowsure  Britain’s  secular  might, 

And  the  German’s  inward  sight. 

I  will  give  my  son  to  eat 
Best  of  Pan’s  immortal  meat, 

Bread  to  eat,  and  juice  to  drain, 

So  the  coinage  of  his  brain 

Shall  not  be  forms  of  stars,  but  stars, 

Nor  pictures  pale,  but  Jove  and  Mars. 

He  comes,  but  not  of  that  race  bred 
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Who  daily  climb  my  specular  head. 

Oft  as  morning  wreathes  my  scarf, 

Fled  the  last  plumule  of  the  Dark, 

Pants  up  hither  the  spruce  clerk 
From  South  Cove  and  City  Wharf. 

I  take  him  up  my  rugged  sides, 
Half-repentant,  scant  of  breath, — 
Bead-eyes  my  granite  chaos  show, 

And  my  midsummer  snow: 

Open  the  daunting  map  beneath, — 

All  his  county,  sea  and  land, 

Dwarfed  to  measure  of  his  hand; 

His  day’s  ride  is  a  furlong  space, 

His  city-tops  a  glimmering  haze. 

I  plant  his  eyes  on  the  sky-hoop  bounding; 
“See  there  the  grim  gray  rounding 
Of  the  bullet  of  the  earth 
Whereon  ye  sail, 

Tumbling  steep 

In  the  uncontinented  deep.” 

He  looks  on  that,  and  he  turns  pale. 

’Tis  even  so,  this  treacherous  kite, 
Farm-furrowed,  town-incrusted  sphere, 
Thoughtless  of  its  anxious  freight, 

Plunges  eyeless  on  forever; 

And  he,  poor  parasite, 

Cooped  in  a  ship  he  cannot  steer, — 

Who  is  the  captain  he  knows  not, 

Port  or  pilot  trows  not, — 

Risk  or  ruin  he  must  share. 

I  scowl  on  him  with  my  cloud, 

With  my  north  wind  chill  his  blood; 

I  lame  him,  clattering  down  the  rocks; 
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And  to  live  he  is  in  fear. 

Then,  at  last,  I  let  him  down 
Once  more  into  his  dapper  town, 

To  chatter,  frightened,  to  his  clan 
And  forget  me  if  he  can.’ 

As  in  the  old  poetic  fame 
The  gods  are  blind  and  lame, 

And  the  simular  despite 

Betrays  the  more  abounding  might, 

So  call  not  waste  that  barren  cone 
Above  the  floral  zone, 

Where  forests  starve: 

It  is  pure  use; — 

What  sheaves  like  those  which  here  we  glean  and  bind 
Of  a  celestial  Ceres  and  the  Muse? 

Ages  are  thy  days, 

Thou  grand  aflirmer  of  the  present  tense, 

And  type  of  permanence! 

Firm  ensign  of  the  fatal  Being, 

Amid  these  coward  shapes  of  joy  and  grief, 

That  will  not  bide  the  seeing ! 

Hither  we  bring 

Our  insect  miseries  to  thy  rocks; 

And  the  whole  flight,  with  folded  wing, 

Vanish,  and  end  their  murmuring, — 

Vanish  beside  these  dedicated  blocks, 

Which  who  can  tell  what  mason  laid  ? 

Spoils  of  a  front  none  need  restore, 

Replacing  frieze  and  architrave; — 

Where  flowers  each  stone  rosette  and  metope  brave; 
Still  is  the  haughty  pile  erect 
Of  the  old  building  Intellect. 
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Complement  of  human  kind, 

Holding  us  at  vantage  still, 

Our  sumptuous  indigence, 

O  barren  mound,  thy  plenties  fill ! 

We  fool  and  prate; 

Thou  art  silent  and  sedate. 

To  myriad  kinds  and  times  one  sense 
The  constant  mountain  doth  dispense; 
Shedding  on  all  its  snows  and  leaves, 
One  joy  it  joys,  one  grief  it  grieves. 
Thou  seest,  O  watchman  tall, 

Our  towns  and  races  grow  and  fall, 
And  imagest  the  stable  good, 

In  shifting  form,  the  formless  mind, 
For  which  we  all  our  lifetime  grope; 
And  though  the  substance  us  elude, 
We  in  thee  the  shadow  find. 

Thou,  in  our  astronomy 
An  opaker  star, 

Seen  haply  from  afar, 

Above  the  horizon’s  hoop, 

A  moment,  by  the  railway  troop, 

As  o’er  some  bolder  height  they  speed, 
By  circumspect  ambition, 

By  errant  gain, 

By  feasters  and  the  frivolous, — 
Recallest  us, 

And  makest  sane. 

Mute  orator!  well  skilled  to  plead, 
And  send  conviction  without  phrase, 
Thou  dost  succor  and  remede 
The  shortness  of  our  days, 

And  promise,  on  thy  Founder’s  truth, 
Long  morrow  to  this  mortal  youth. 
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THE  CHESHIRE  RAILROAD  TO  TROY,  1847 

Fitchburg  Sentinel,  leading  editorial,  December  31,  1847. 


This  road  was  opened  to  Troy  on  Monday  last.  We  passed 
over  the  road  on  the  first  up  train  in  company  with  several 
gentlemen  of  this  town  and  the  towns  along  the  road,  and  had 
a  very  pleasant  trip.  The  whole  superstructure  and  finish  of 
the  road  is  probably  equal  to  any  in  New  England,  and  the 
curvatures  are  few  and  well  constructed  for  great  speed,  with 
safety.  We  noticed  one  place  where  the  track  was  straight  for 
five  or  six  miles.  The  engines  on  the  road  were  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Hinkley  &  Drury,  of  Boston,  and  are  powerful  ma¬ 
chines.  The  cars,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Davenport  & 
Bridges,  are  elegantly  finished  and  very  commodious.  The 
Directors  have  secured  the  services  of  an  experienced  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly  conductor,  Mr.  Gale,  and  also  of  experienced  enJ 
gineers.  We  congratulate  the  government  of  the  Company  on 
their  success  in  making  arrangements  in  every  respect  to  satisfy 
the  reasonable  expectations  and  desires  of  the  public. 


From  WACHUSETT  [1847] 

& 

To  the  dull  north,  a  skeleton  so  dim, 

Is  gray  Monadnoc’s  head.  .  . 

WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING. 
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MONADNOC  [about  1850] 

From  a  newspaper  clipping  in  an  old  scrapbook.  The  author, 
Elsie  Kibling  Miller,  was  the  wife  of  Alfred  Miller,  M.D., 
resident  physician  in  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  1845-62  or  63. 
From  her  early  home  in  Lane  Village,  Ashburnham,  is  a  clear 
view  up  to  Monadnock.  Now  the  old  Kibling  place  is  one 
of  many  New  England  cellar  holes,  grown  up  to  poplars  and 
white  birches,  lilacs  and  a  tangle  of  woodbine. 

Monadnoc!  proud  in  thy  sublimity! 

On  thee  I  gaze,  as  I  have  ever  gazed, 

Till  my  heart  swells  with  rapture  and  delight. 

.  .  .Dearer  to  me  thou  art 

Than  all  the  wealth  of  Ind  and  ocean’s  pearls 
In  one  vast  store  collected.  Thee  I  love, 

And  ever  shall  while  memory  endures.  .  . 


Thou  art  all  grandeur!  To  me  more  sacred 
Than  any  spot  on  earth  save  one.  Ever 
May  thy  dear  name  in  lofty  strains  be  sung 
As  one  of  nature’s  wonders.  Loftier 
His  praises  be,  who  did  all  things  create. 


APP LED  ORE  [1851] 


These  lines,  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  were  first  published  in 
Graham’s  Magazine  for  April,  1851,  although  the  present  text, 
by  courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is  taken  from  the 
Cambridge  Edition  of  Lowell’s  Poems.  “Appledore,”  wrote 
Lowell  in  1854,  “is  one  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  off  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  discovered  by  the  great  Captain  Smith  and 
once  named  after  him.  A  cairn  on  the  apex  of  Appledore  is 
said  to  be  of  his  building.” 

How  looks  Appledore  in  a  storm? 

I  have  seen  it  when  its  crags  seemed  frantic, 
Butting  against  the  mad  Atlantic, 

When  surge  on  surge  would  heap  enorme, 

Cliffs  of  emerald  topped  with  snow, 

That  lifted  and  lifted,  and  then  let  go 
A  great  white  avalanche  of  thunder, 

A  grinding,  blinding,  deafening  ire 
Monadnock  might  have  trembled  under; 

And  the  island,  whose  rock-roots  pierce  below 
To  where  they  are  warmed  with  the  central  fire, 
You  could  feel  its  granite  fibres  racked 

As  it  seemed  to  plunge  with  a  shudder  and  thrill 
Right  at  the  breast  of  the  swooping  hill, 

And  to  rise  again  snorting  a  cataract — 
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THOREAU’S  NORTHWEST  HORIZON*  1851 

I 

From  Thoreau:  The  Poet-Naturalist 
by  William  Ellery  Channing,  1873. 

The  hills  Anursnac,  Nashawtuc,  Fairhaven  [in  the  vicinity 
of  Concord]  are  not  lofty.  Yet  they  have  sufficient  outlook, 
and  carry  the  eye  to  Monadnock  and  the  Peterboro’  Hills,  while 
nearer  blue  Wachusett  stands  alone.  Thoreau  visited  more 
than  once  the  principal  mountains  in  his  prospect.  It  was  like 
looking  off  on  a  series  of  old  homes. 

II 

From  Thoreau’s  Journal,  Walden  Edition  (1906), 
by  the  courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Nov.  13  [1851].  To  Fairhaven  Hill. 

A  cold  and  dark  afternoon,  the  sun  being  behind  clouds  in 
the  west.  The  landscape  is  barren  of  objects,  the  trees  being 
leafless,  and  so  little  light  in  the  sky  for  variety.  Such  a  day 
as  will  almost  oblige  a  man  to  eat  his  own  heart.  A  day  in 
which  you  must  hold  on  to  life  by  your  teeth.  You  can  hardly 
ruck  up  any  skin  on  Nature’s  bones.  The  sap  is  down;  she 
won’t  peel.  Now  is  the  time  to  cut  timber  for  yokes  and  ox¬ 
bows,  leaving  the  tough  bark  on, — yokes  for  your  own  neck, 
finding  yourself  yoked  to  Matter  and  to  Time.  Truly  a  hard 
day,  hard  times  these!  Not  a  mosquito  left.  Not  an  insect 
to  hum.  Crickets  gone  into  winter  quarters.  Friends  long 
since  gone  there,  and  you  left  to  walk  on  frozen  ground,  with 
your  hands  in  your  pockets.  .  .A  day  when  you  cannot  pluck 

[*See  also  supra,  Thoreau’s  poem  to  these  mountains,  1842; 
and  post,  Thoreau,  for  the  years  1852  (Sept,  27),  1853  and 
1857.] 


Ill 
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a  flower,  cannot  dig  a  parsnip,  nor  pull  a  turnip,  for  the  frozen 
ground!  What  do  the  thoughts  find  to  live  on?  .  .Now  is  there 
nothing,  not  even  the  cold  beauty  of  ice  crystals  and  snowy 
architecture,  nothing  but  the  echo  of  your  steps  over  the  frozen 
ground,  no  voice  of  birds  nor  frogs.  You  are  dry  as  a  farrow 
cow.  The  earth  will  not  admit  a  spade.  All  fields  lie  fallow. 
Shall  not  your  mind  ?  .  . 

The  mountains  are  of  an  uncommonly  dark  blue  today. 
Perhaps  this  is  owing,  not  only  to  the  greater  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  brings  them  nearer,  but  to  the  absence  of 
the  leaves!  They  are  many  miles  nearer  for  it.  A  little  misti¬ 
ness  occasioned  by  warmth  would  set  them  further  off  and 
make  them  fainter.  I  see  snow  on  the  Peterboro  Hills,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  sun.  It  is  pleasant  thus  to  look  from  afar  into  winter. 
We  look  at  a  condition  which  we  have  not  reached.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  poverty  of  the  immediate  landscape,  in  the  horizon 
it  is  simplicity  and  grandeur.  I  look  into  valleys  white  with 
snow  and  now  lit  up  by  the  sun,  while  all  this  country  is  in 
shade.  This  accounts  for  the  cold  northwest  wind.  There  is 
a  great  gap  in  the  mountain  range  just  south  of  the  two  Peter¬ 
boro  hills.  Methinks  I  have  been  through  it,  and  that  a  road 
runs  there.  At  any  rate,  humble  as  these  mountains  are  com¬ 
pared  with  some,  yet  at  this  distance  I  am  convinced  they  answer 
the  purpose  of  Andes ;  and,  seen  in  the  horizon,  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  more  grand  and  stupendous  than  this  great  mountain  gate 
or  pass,  a  great  cleft  or  sinus  in  the  blue  banks,  as  in  a  dark 
evening  cloud,  fit  portal  to  lead  from  one  country,  from  one 
quarter  of  the  earth,  to  another,  where  the  children  of  the 
Israelites  may  file  through.  Little  does  the  New  Hampshire 
farmer  who  drives  over  that  road  realize  through  what  a 
sublime  gap  he  is  passing.  You  would  almost  as  soon  think  of 
a  road  to  wind  through  and  over  a  dark  evening  cloud. 
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This  prospect  of  the  mountains  from  our  low  hills  is  what 
I  would  rather  have  than  pastures  on  the  mountain-sides  such  as 
my  neighbors  own,  aye,  than  townships  at  their  base.  Instead 
[of  driving]  my  cattle  up  in  May,  I  turn  my  eyes  that  way. 
My  eyes  pasture  there,  and  straightway  the  yearling  thoughts 
come  back.  The  grass  they  feed  on  never  withers.  .  . 

I  do  not  fear  my  thoughts  will  die, 

For  never  yet  it  was  so  dry 
As  to  scorch  the  azure  of  the  sky. 

It  knows  no  withering  and  no  drought ; 

Though  all  eyes  crop,  it  ne’er  gives  out. 

My  eyes  my  flocks  are ; 

Mountains  my  crops  are. 

I  do  not  fear  my  flocks  will  stray, 

For  they  were  made  to  roam  the  day, 

For  they  can  wander  with  the  latest  light, 

Yet  be  at  home  at  night. 
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MONADNOCK  AT  THE  DUBLIN  CENTENNIAL 

June  17,  1852 

I 

From  a  letter  by  Dr.  Ebenezer  Morse  of  Walpole,  formerly  of 
Dublin,  N.  H.,  read  at  the  Centennial  exercises  and  published 
in  The  History  of  Dublin . 

But  one  object,  and  a  very  prominent  one,  in  the  features  of 
Dublin  scenery,  remains  very  little  altered  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  or  even  the  last  six  thousand  years;  and  that  is  old 
Monadnoc. 

There  he  stands,  gazing  far  up  in  the  sky, 

Expecting  a  kiss  from  the  clouds  that  pass  by. 

His  head  is  quite  bald,  and  has  been  growing  gray 
Since  Adam  and  Eve  saw  the  light  of  the  day. 

His  nightcap  of  fog  always  keeps  on  his  head, 

Till  all  the  damp  clouds  to  the  ocean  have  fled. 

His  jacket  and  coat  that  he  formerly  wore, 

Composed  of  short  spruces,  are  seen  there  no  more; 

In  a  fire  with  high  wind  he  once  happened  to  lose  ’em, 

And  the  brilliant  carbuncle  he  wore  in  his  bosom. 

In  these  tangled  forests  the  wolves  used  to  roam, 

And  howl  through  the  woods  when  their  whelps  were  half 
grown ; 

And  well  I  remember  when  my  uncle  Ben 

Brought  three  home  alive,  which  he  took  from  their  den. 

And  many  a  sheep,  from  their  ravenous  bite, 

Have  had  their  blood  sucked  from  their  throats  in  one  night. 
But  a  wolf-hunt  is  called  from  the  neighboring  towns, 
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They  take  up  their  march  with  a  whoop  and  a  hollo! 

And  a  ring  of  sharp-shooters  the  mountain  surrounds. 

The  hounds  take  the  lead,  and  the  hunters  all  follow; 

But  the  wolves  were  too  cunning,  so  hide  in  their  den, 

And  never  were  seen  by  the  hounds  or  the  men. 

All  the  game  of  the  hunt  is  a  great  lazy  bear, 

Whose  flesh,  when  well  roasted,  the  company  share. 

II 

From  a  letter  written  by  Daniel  Elliot,  M.  D.,  of  Marlborough, 
New  York,  read  at  the  Centennial  exercises,  and  published  in 
The  History  of  Dublin. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  your  invitation  to  be  present  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  my  native  town 
on  the  17th  instant.  I  need  not  assure  you  of  the  great  pleasure 
it  would  afford  me  to  be  among  you  on  that  interesting  occasion ; 
to  exchange  congratulations,  recall  reminiscences,  and  mingle 
sympathies  with  such  as  remain  from  among  the  friends  of  my 
boyhood.  But  circumstances  beyond  my  control  will  deprive  me 
of  that  gratification.  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your 
kind  and  flattering  invitation,  and  to  offer  to  my  brethren  of 
the  good  old  town  of  Dublin  my  hearty  congratulations.  .  . 

The  committee  will  also  accept  my  grateful  acknowledge¬ 
ments  for  the  part  assigned  me  in  the  exercises  of  the  day — to 
speak  to  “Old  Monadnock,”  my  venerable  and  long-cherished 
friend !  Nothing  could  be  more  congenial  to  my  feelings.  His 
image,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  ineffaceably  impressed  upon  the 
tablets  of  my  memory.  His  very  name  strikes  a  cord  within 
me,  that  vibrates  as  to  the  sound  of  grand  and  solemn  music. 
His  idea  is  part  and  parcel  of  my  being;  and  to  his  influence  on 
my  young  imagination  do  I  owe  much  of  the  enjoyment  I  have 
derived  from  nature’s  varied  works.  I  remember  him  when 
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clothed  with  verdant  foliage  to  the  very  summit.  I  saw,  year 
after  year,  the  devouring  flames  climbing  his  lofty  sides,  exhibit¬ 
ing  him  to  the  surrounding  country  as  a  dread  volcano  or  a 
giant  beacon,  till  half  his  leafy  mantle  disappeared.  But  I  like 
him  best  in  naked  majesty, — bald,  hoary,  stern,  asserting  his  own 
fixed  character.  Many  a  toilsome  pilgrimage  have  I  made  to  his 
lofty  summit,  to  feast  upon  the  wide-spread  banquet  for  the  eye 
that  stretches  in  all  directions  from  his  base.  I  have  spread 
my  blanket  on  the  mossy  rocks  of  his  bleak  and  hoary  brow, 
watching  the  brilliant  stars  through  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
night,  to  catch  the  first  gleaming  of  the  dawn,  and  hail  the 
earliest  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  while  all  below  was  dim  and 
misty;  and  richly  did  the  glory  of  the  scene  repay  the  toil.  I 
have  visited  mountains  more  known  to  fame,  I  have  stood  on 
higher  elevations;  but  from  no  point  have  I  found  the  view 
so  satisfactory — uniting  so  much  of  grandeur,  beauty,  variety 
and  extent — as  from  the  brow  of  old  Monadnock.  I  hail  him 
King  of  Mountains!  May  his  shadow  never  be  less! 

Ill 

From  the  Centennial  Address  by  Charles  Mason,  once  of 

Dublin,  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law  of  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

The  History  of  Dublin  by  Levi  W.  Leonard,  1855. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain,  standing  lofty  and  lonely,  has 
ever  been  watched  with  interest  as  an  index  of  the  weather. 
Enshrouded  in  dense  clouds,  or  veiled  in  impenetrable  mist,  it 
bespeaks  the  present  genius  of  the  impending  storm.  There, 
too,  dwells  the  hidden  force,  which,  in  the  sultry  heats  of 
summer,  attracts  the  cloud  “surcharged  with  wrathful  vapor,” 
from  whose  dark  bosom  darts  the  crinkling  lightning,  and  the 
descending  thunder-bolt  bursts,  shivering  the  rocks,  cleaving 
deep  fissures,  or  tumbling  huge  fragments  down  the  precipices. 
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Neither  should  we  omit  to  mention  the  brightness  and  beauty 
of  the  sunlight,  which,  in  a  clear  evening,  lingers  around  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  as  if  loath  to  depart ;  nor  the  glittering  display, 
when,  on  a  winter’s  afternoon,  the  scattered  slanting  rays  of 
the  descending  sun  are  thrown  from  the  surface  of  the  ice- 
encrusted  snow;  nor  yet  the  cold,  dazzling  brilliancy  which,  in 
a  winter’s  sunrise,  encircles  its  snowy  head;  nor,  finally,  that 
more  enchanting  sight,  vouchsafed  to  imagination’s  credulous 
vision,  which,  in  the  soft  beauty  of  a  moonlit  summer’s  evening, 
was  charmed  with  the  pure  light  of  the  flaming,  storied  car¬ 
buncle. 


MOONLIGHT  ON  MOUNTAINS  [1852] 

From  the  Journal  of  Henry  David  Thoreau, 

Walden  Edition,  1906,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

June  28  [ 1852 ].  I  have  camped  out  all  night  on  the  tops  of 
four  mountains, — Wachusett,  Saddleback,  Ktaadn  and  Monad- 
nock, — and  I  usually  took  a  ramble  over  the  summit  at  mid¬ 
night  by  moonlight.  I  remember  the  moaning  of  the  wind  on  the 
rocks,  and  that  you  seemed  much  nearer  to  the  moon  than  on 
the  plains.  The  light  is  then  in  harmony  with  the  scenery.  Of 
what  use  the  sunlight  to  the  mountain-summits?  From  the 
cliffs  you  looked  off  into  vast  depths  of  illumined  air. 
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From  Thoreau’s  Journal,  Walden  Edition,  1906, 
by  courtesy  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Sept .  6,  [1852].  Monday.  To  Peterboro.  Railroad  tc 
Mason  Village.  .  .Walked  from  Mason  Village  over  the  moun- 
tain-/o^r  to  Peterboro.  .  .The  tavern-keeper  at  Temple  said  the 
summit  just  south  of  the  Peterboro  road,  covered  with  wood, 
was  the  highest  (probably  a  mistake), — 980  feet  above  Temple 
Common,  which  is  itself  very  high.  Went  across  lots  from 
here  toward  this.  When  part  way  up,  or  on  a  lower  part  of 
the  ridge,  discovered  it  was  not  the  highest,  and  turned  north¬ 
ward  across  the  road  to  what  is  apparently  the  highest.  .  .Al¬ 
ready  we  had  had  experience  of  a  mountain-side  covered  with 
bare  rocks  as  if  successive  thunder  spouts  had  burst  over  it,  and 
bleached  timber  lying  across  the  rocks,  the  woodbine  red  as  blood 
about  a  tall  stump,  and  the  strong,  sweet,  bracing  scent  of  ferns 
between  the  rocks,  the  raspberry  bushes  still  retaining  a  few 
berries.  .  .We  went  down  the  west  side  of  this  first  mountain, 
from  whose  summit  we  could  not  see  west  on  account  of  an¬ 
other  ridge;  descended  far,  and  across  the  road,  and  up  the 
southernmost  of  what  I  have  called  the  Peterboro  Hills  [Pack 
Monadnock].  .  .Went,  still  across  lots,  to  Peterboro  village.  .  . 

A  man  in  Peterboro  told  me  that  his  father  told  him  that 
Monadnock  used  to  be  covered  with  forest,  that  fires  ran 
through  it  and  killed  the  turf ;  then  the  trees  were  blown  down, 
and  their  roots  turned  up  and  formed  a  dense  and  impenetrable 
thicket  in  which  the  wolves  abounded.  They  came  down  at 
night,  killed  sheep,  etc.,  and  returned  to  their  dens,  whither 
they  could  not  be  pursued  before  morning;  till  finally  they  set 
fire  to  this  thicket,  and  it  made  the  greatest  fire  they  had  ever 
had  in  the  county,  and  drove  out  all  the  wolves,  which  have 
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not  troubled  them  since.  He  himself  had  seen  one  wolf  killed 
there  when  he  was  a  boy.  They  kill  now  raccoons,  hedgehogs 
and  wildcats  there.  .  . 

Sept.  7 ,  Tuesday.  Went,  across  lots  still,  to  Monadnock, 
the  base  some  half-dozen  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Peter- 
boro.  .  .Joe  Eavely’s,  the  house  nearest  the  top  that  we  saw 
under  the  east  side,  a  small  red  house  a  little  way  up.  The 
summit  hardly  more  than  a  mile  distant  in  a  straight  line,  but 
about  two  miles  as  they  go.  .  . 

Were  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  at  1  P.  M.  The  cars  left 
Troy,  four  or  five  miles  off,  at  three.  We  reached  the  depot, 
by  running  at  last,  at  the  same  instant  the  cars  did,  and 
reached  Concord  at  a  quarter  after  five,  t.  e.  four  hours  from 
the  time  we  were  picking  blueberries  on  the  mountain,  with  the 
plants  of  the  mountain  fresh  in  my  hat. 

II 

[Concord]j  Sept.  27  [ 7552] ,  Monday.  P.  M. — To  C. 
Smith’s  Hill.  The  flashing  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  More 
light  appears  to  be  reflected  from  the  earth,  less  absorbed.  .  . 

From  Smith’s  Hill  I  looked  toward  the  mountain  line.  Who 
can  believe  that  the  mountain  peak  which  he  beholds  fifty 
miles  off  in  the  horizon,  rising  far  and  faintly  blue  above  an 
intermediate  range,  while  he  stands  on  his  trivial  native  hills 
or  in  the  dusty  highway,  can  be  the  same  with  that  which  he 
looked  up  at  once  near  at  hand  from  a  gorge  in  the  midst  of 
primitive  woods!  For  a  part  of  two  days  I  traveled  across  lots 
once,  loitering  by  the  way,  through  primitive  wood  and  swamps, 
over  the  highest  peak  of  the  Peterboro  Hills  to  Monadnock, 
by  ways  from  which  all  landlords  and  stage-drivers  endeavored 
to  dissuade  us.  It  was  not  a  month  ago.  But  now  that  I  look 
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across  the  globe  in  an  instant  to  the  dim  Monadnock  peak,  and 
these  familiar  fields  and  copse-woods  appear  to  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  interval,  I  cannot  realize  that  Joe  Eavely’s 
house  still  stands  there  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  all 
that  long  tramp  through  wild  woods  with  invigorating  scents 
before  I  got  to  it.  I  cannot  realize  that  on  the  tops  of  those 
cool  blue  ridges  are  in  abundance  berries  still,  bluer  than  them¬ 
selves,  as  if  they  borrowed  their  blueness  from  their  locality. 
From  the  mountains  we  do  not  discern  our  native  hills,  but 
from  our  native  hills  we  look  out  easily  to  the  far  blue  moun¬ 
tains  which  seem  to  preside  over  them.  As  I  look  northwest¬ 
ward  to  that  summit  from  a  Concord  cornfield,  how  little  can 
I  realize  all  the  life  that  is  passing  between  me  and  it, — the 
retired  up-country  farmhouses,  the  lonely  mills,  wooded  vales, 
wild  rocky  pastures,  and  new  clearings  on  stark  mountain  sides, 
and  rivers  murmuring  through  primitive  woods.  All  these, 
and  how  much  more,  I  overlook.  I  see  the  very  peak, — there 
can  be  no  mistake, — but  how  much  I  do  not  see  that  is  be¬ 
tween  me  and  it!  .  .In  this  way  we  see  stars.  What  is  it  but 
a  faint  blue  cloud,  a  mist  that  may  vanish?  But  what  is  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  one  who  has  traveled  to  it  day  after  day, 
has  threaded  the  forest  and  climbed  the  hills  that  are  between 
this  and  that,  has  tasted  the  raspberries  or  the  blueberries  that 
grow  on  it,  and  the  springs  that  gush  from  it,  has  been  wearied 
with  climbing  its  rocky  sides,  felt  the  coolness  of  its  summit, 
and  been  lost  in  the  clouds  there? 
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I 


“A  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT” 

From  Thoreau’s  Journal,  Walden  Edition,  1908, 
by  the  courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

May  10  [1853],  .  .The  value  of  the  mountains  in  the  hori¬ 
zon, — would  not  that  be  a  good  theme  for  a  lecture  ?  The  text 
for  a  discourse  on  real  values,  and  permanent;  a  sermon  on 
the  mount.  They  are  stepping  stones  to  heaven — as  the  rider 
has  a  horse-block  at  his  gate — by  which  to  mount  when  we 
would  commence  our  pilgrimage  to  heaven;  by  which  we 
gradually  take  our  departure  from  earth  from  the  time  when 
our  youthful  eyes  first  rested  on  them, — from  this  bare  actual 
earth,  which  has  so  little  of  the  hue  of  heaven.  They  make  it 
easier  to  die  and  easier  to  live.  They  let  us  off.  .  . 

Whether  any  picture  by  a  human  master  hung  on  our  western 
wall  could  supply  their  place.  Whether  to  shovel  them  away 
and  level  them  would  really  smooth  the  way  to  the  true  west. 
Whether  the  skies  would  not  weep  over  their  scars.  They  are 
valuable  to  mankind  as  is  the  iris  of  the  eye  to  a  man.  They 
are  the  path  of  the  translated.  The  undisputed  territory  be¬ 
tween  earth  and  heaven.  In  our  travels  rising  higher  and 
higher,  we  at  length  got  to  where  the  earth  was  blue.  Sug¬ 
gesting  that  this  earth,  unless  our  conduct  curse  it,  is  as  celestial 
as  that  sky.  .  . 

♦See  supra,  Thoreau’s  Horizon  Mountains,  1842;  Thoreau’s 
Northwest  Horizon,  1851;  Thoreau’s  Visit  to  Monadnock, 
1852,  II. 
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II 

“MY  MOUNTAIN  FENCE” 


From  Thoreau’s  Journal,  Walden  Edition,  1906, 
by  the  courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Oct .  22  [1857],  .  .Look  from  the  high  hill,  just  before  sun¬ 
down,  over  the  pond.  The  mountains  are  a  mere  cold  slate- 
color.  But  what  a  perfect  crescent  of  mountains  we  have  in 
our  northwest  horizon!  Do  we  ever  give  thanks  for  it?  Even 
as  pines  and  larches  and  hemlocks  grow  in  communities  in  the 
wilderness,  so,  it  seems,  do  mountains  love  society  and  form  a 
community  in  the  horizon.  Though  there  may  be  two  or  more 
ranges,  one  behind  the  other,  and  ten  or  twelve  miles  between 
them,  yet  if  the  farthest  are  the  highest,  they  are  all  seen  as  one 
group  at  this  distance.  I  look  up  northwest  toward  my  moun¬ 
tains,  as  a  farmer  to  his  hill  lot  or  rocky  pasture  from  his  door. 
I  drive  no  cattle  to  Ipswich  hills.  I  own  no  pasture  for  them 
there.  My  eyes  it  is  alone  that  wander  to  those  blue  pastures, 
which  no  drought  affects.  They  are  my  flocks  and  herds.  See 
how  they  look.  They  are  shaped  like  tents,  inclining  to  sharp 
peaks.  What  is  it  lifts  them  upward  so?  Why  not  rest  level 
along  the  horizon  ?  They  seem  not  perfect,  they  seem  not  satis¬ 
fied,  until  their  central  parts  have  curved  upward  to  a 
sharp  summit.  They  are  a  succession  of  pickets  with  scallops 
between.  That  side  my  pasture  is  well  fenced.  This  being 
their  upper  side,  I  fancy  they  must  have  a  corresponding  under 
side  and  roots  also.  Might  they  not  be  dug  up  like  a  turnip? 
Perhaps  they  spring  from  seeds  which  some  wind  sowed.  Can’t 
the  Patent  Office  import  some  of  the  seed  of  Himmaleh  with 
its  next  rutabagas?  Spore  of  mountains  has  fallen  there;  it 
came  from  the  gills  of  an  agaric.  Ah,  I  am  content  to  dwell 
here  and  see  the  sun  go  down  behind  my  mountain  fence. 
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III 


“SO  THE  MOUNTAINS  HAVE  A  BLOOM” 

From  Thoreau’s  Journal,  Walden  Edition,  1906, 
by  the  courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Nov.  4 ,  1857 .  .  .1  see  in  the  path  some  rank  thimble-berry 
shoots  covered  with  that  peculiar  hoary  bloom  very  thickly. 
It  is  only  rubbed  off  in  a  few  places  down  to  the  purple  skin, 
by  some  passing  hunter  perchance.  It  is  a  very  singular  and 
delicate  outer  coat,  surely,  for  a  plant  to  wear.  I  find  that  I 
can  write  my  name  on  it  with  a  pointed  stick  very  distinctly, 
each  stroke,  however  fine,  going  down  to  the  purple.  It  is  a 
new  kind  of  enamelled  card.  What  is  this  bloom,  and  what 
purpose  does  it  serve?  Is  there  anything  analogous  in  animated 
nature?  It  is  the  coup  de  grace,  the  last  touch  and  perfection 
of  any  work,  a  thin  elysian  veil  cast  over  it,  through  which  it 
may  be  viewed.  It  is  breathed  on  by  the  artist,  and  thereafter 
his  work  is  not  to  be  touched  without  injury.  .  . 

I  climb  Pine  Hill  just  as  the  sun  is  setting,  this  cool  evening. 
Sitting  with  my  back  to  a  thick  oak  sprout  whose  leaves  still 
glow  with  life,  Walden  lies,  an  oblong  square  endwise  to,  be¬ 
neath  me.  Its  surface  is  slightly  rippled,  and  dusky  prolonged 
reflections  of  trees  extend  wholly  across  its  length,  or  half  a 
mile, — I  sit  high.  The  sun  is  once  or  twice  its  diameter  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  mountains  north  of  it  stand  out  grand  and 
distinct,  a  decided  purple.  But  when  I  look  critically,  I  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  whitish  mist — such  is  the  color  of  the  denser  air — 
about  their  lower  parts,  while  their  tops  are  dark  blue.  (So 
the  mountains  have  a  bloom  on  them;  and  is  not  the  bloom  on 
fruits  equivalent  to  that  blue  veil  of  air  which  distance  gives 
to  many  objects?)  I  see  one  glistening  reflection  on  the  dusky 
and  leafy  northwestern  earth,  seven  or  eight  miles  off,  betray- 
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ing  a  window  there,  though  no  house  can  be  seen.  It  twinkles 
incessantly,  as  from  a  waving  surface.  This,  probably,  is  the 
undulation  of  the  air.  Now  that  the  sun  is  actually  setting, 
the  mountains  are  dark  blue  from  top  to  bottom.  As  usual,  a 
small  cloud  attends  the  sun  to  the  portals  of  the  day  and  re¬ 
flects  this  brightness  to  us,  now  that  he  is  gone.  But  those 
grand  and  glorious  mountains,  how  impossible  to  remember 
daily  that  they  are  there,  and  to  live  accordingly!  They  are 
meant  to  be  a  perpetual  reminder  to  us,  pointing  out  the  way. 
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From  a  letter  to  Daniel  Ricketson  by  Thoreau, 

June  30,  1858  ;  in  Familiar  Letters  edited  by 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

I  made  an  excursion  with  Blake,  of  Worcester,  to  Monad- 
nock  a  few  weeks  since.  We  took  our  blankets  and  food,  spent 
two  nights  on  the  mountain,  and  did  not  go  into  a  house. 

II 

From  Thoreau’s  Journal,  Walden  Edition,  1906, 
by  the  courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

June  2  [1858].  8.30  A.  M. — Start  for  Monadnock. 

Between  Shirley  Village  and  Lunenburg  I  notice,  in  a 
meadow  on  the  right  hand,  close  to  the  railroad,  the  Kalmia 
glauca  in  bloom,  as  we  are  whirled  past.  The  conductor  says 
that  he  has  it  growing  in  his  garden.  Blake  joins  me  at  Fitch¬ 
burg.  Between  Fitchburg  and  Troy  saw  an  abundance  of  wild 
red  cherry,  now  apparently  in  prime,  in  full  bloom,  especially 
in  burnt  lands  and  on  hillsides,  a  small  but  cheerful  lively 
white  bloom. 

Arrived  at  Troy  station  at  11.5  and  shouldered  our  knap¬ 
sacks,  steering  northeast  to  the  mountain — some  four  miles  off, 
its  top.  It  is  a  pleasant  hilly  road,  leading  past  a  few  farm¬ 
houses,  where  you  already  begin  to  snuff  the  mountain,  or  at 
least  up-country  air.  .  .Almost  without  interruption  we  had 
the  mountain  in  sight  before  us,  its  sublime  gray  mass  that 
antique,  brownish-gray,  Ararat  color.  Probably  these  crests  of 
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the  earth  are  for  the  most  part  of  one  color  in  all  lands, — that 
gray  color  of  antiquity  which  nature  loves;  color  of  un¬ 
painted  wood,  weather-stain,  time-stain;  not  glaring  nor  gaudy; 
the  color  of  all  roofs,  the  color  of  things  that  endure  and  the 
color  that  wears  well ;  color  of  Egyptian  ruins,  of  mummies  and 
all  antiquity;  baked  in  the  sun,  done  browm;  .  .not  scarlet,  like 
the  crest  of  the  bragging  cock,  but  that  hard,  enduring  gray;  a 
terrene  sky-color;  solidified  air  with  a  tinge  of  earth. 

The  red  elder  was  in  full  bloom  by  the  road,  apparently 
in  prime. 

We  left  the  road  at  a  school  house,  and,  crossing  a  meadow, 
began  to  ascend  gently  through  very  rocky  pastures.  Pre¬ 
viously  an  old  man,  a  mile  back,  who  lived  on  a  hilltop  on  the 
road,  pointed  out  the  upper  corner  of  his  pasture  as  a  short  way 
up.  Said  he  had  not  been  up  for  seven  years  and,  looking  at 
our  packs,  asked,  “Are  you  going  to  carry  them  up?  Well,” 
said  he,  with  a  tone  half  of  pity  and  half  regret,  adding,  “I  shall 
never  go  up  again.”  .  .The  neighboring  hills  began  to  sink, 
and  entering  the  wood  we  soon  passed  Fassett’s  shanty*, — he 
so  busily  at  work  inside  that  he  did  not  see  us, — and  we  took 
our  dinner  by  the  rocky  brookside  in  the  woods  just  above.  A 
dozen  people  passed  us  early  in  the  afternoon  while  we  sat 
there, — men  and  women  on  their  way  down  from  the  summit, 
this  suddenly  very  pleasant  day  after  a  louring  one,  having 
attracted  them.  .  . 

Having  risen  above  the  dwarfish  woods  (in  which  mountain 
ash  was  very  common)  which  reached  higher  up  along  this 
ravine  than  elsewhere,  and  nearly  all  the  visitors  having 

•[Joseph  Fassett.  .  .in  1854.  .  .built  a  rude  stone  hostel  only  a 
few  rods  beyond  where  the  Mountain  House  was  later  built. 

Its  ruins  are  still  there  close  beside  the  main  brook,  on  the 
Fairy  Spring  Trail  to  Monte  Rosa  (Allen  Chamberlain  in 
The  Boston  Transcript ,  Aug.  25,  1920).] 
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descended,  we  proceeded  to  find  a  place  for  and  to  prepare  our 
camp  at  mid-afternoon.  We  wished  it  to  be  near  water,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  wind — which  was  northwest — and  of  the  path, 
and  also  near  to  spruce  trees,  for  a  bed.  (There  is  a  good 
place,  if  you  would  be  near  the  top,  within  a  stone’s-throw  of 
the  summit,  on  the  north  side,  under  some  spruce  trees.)  We 
chose  a  sunken  yard  in  a  rocky  plateau  on  the  southeast  side  of 
the  mountain  (perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  summit  by  the  path) 
a  rod  and  a  half  wide  by  many  more  in  length,  with  a  mossy 
and  bushy  floor  about  five  or  six  feet  beneath  the  general  level, 
where  a  dozen  black  spruce  trees  grew,  though  the  surrounding 
rock  was  generally  bare.  There  was  a  pretty  good  spring 
within  a  dozen  rods,  and  the  western  wall  shelved  over  a  foot 
or  two.  We  slanted  two  scraggy  spruce  trees,  long  since 
bleached,  from  the  western  wall,  and,  cutting  many  spruce 
boughs  with  our  knives,  made  a  thick  bed  and  walls  on  the 
two  sides,  to  keep  out  the  wind.  Then,  putting  several  poles 
transversely  across  our  two  rafters,  we  covered  them  with  a 
thick  roof  of  spruce  twigs,  like  shingles.  The  spruce,  though 
harsh  for  a  bed,  was  close  at  hand,  we  cutting  away  one  tree 
to  make  room.  We  crawled  under  the  low  eaves  of  this  roof, 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  our  extremities  projected  about 
a  foot. 

Having  left  our  packs  here,  and  made  all  ready  for  the  night, 
we  went  up  to  the  summit  to  see  the  sun  set.  Our  path  lay 
through  a  couple  of  small  swamps,  and  then  up  the  rocks. 
Some  forty  or  fifty  rods  below  the  very  apex  southeast,  or  quite 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  I  saw  a  little  bird  flit  out  from 
beneath  a  rock  close  by  the  path  on  the  left  of  it,  where  there 
were  only  very  few  scattered  dwarf  black  spruce  about,  and, 
looking,  I  found  a  nest  with  three  eggs.  It  was  the  Fringilla 
hy emails  [the  junco  or  snowbird],  which  soon  disappeared 
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around  a  projecting  rock.  It  was  near  by  a  conspicuous  spruce 
six  or  eight  feet  high,  on  the  west  edge  of  a  sort  of  hollow, 
where  a  vista  opened  south  over  a  precipice,  and  the  path 
ascended  at  once  more  steeply.  The  nest  was  sunk  in  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  was  pretty  deep,  made 
of  much  fine  dry  grass  or  sedge  (?)  and  lined  with  a  little  of 
a  delicate  bluish  hair-like  fibre  (?)  ( q.v .)  two  or  three  inches 
long.  The  eggs  were  three,  of  a  regular  oval  form,  faint  bluish- 
white,  sprinkled  with  fine  pale-brown  dots,  in  two  of  the  three 
condensed  into  a  ring  about  the  larger  end.  They  had  appar¬ 
ently  just  begun  to  develop.  The  nest  and  tuft  were  covered  by 
a  projecting  rock.  Brewer  says  that  only  one  nest  is  known  to 
naturalists.*  We  saw  many  of  these  birds  flitting  about  the 
summit,  perched  on  the  rocks  and  the  dwarf  spruce,  and  dis¬ 
appearing  behind  the  rocks.  It  is  the  prevailing  bird  now  up 
there,  i.  e.  on  the  summit.  They  are  commonly  said  to  go  to 
the  fur  countries  to  breed,  though  Wilson  says  that  some  breed 
in  the  Alleghanies.  The  New  York  Reports  make  them  breed 
on  the  mountains  of  Oswego  County  and  the  Catskills.  This 
was  a  quite  interesting  discovery.  They  probably  are  never 
seen  in  the  surrounding  low  grounds  at  this  season.  The  an¬ 
cestors  of  this  bird  had  evidently  perceived  on  their  flight 
northward  that  here  was  a  small  piece  of  arctic  region  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  conditions  they  require, — coolness  and  suitable  food, 
etc.,  etc., — and  so  for  how  long  have  builded  here.  For  ages 
they  have  made  their  home  here  with  the  Arenarla  Grcenlandica 
and  Potentilla  tridentata.  They  discerned  arctic  isles  sprinkled 
in  our  southern  sky.  .  . 

As  it  was  quite  hazy,  we  could  not  see  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain  well,  and  so  returned  just  before  the  sun  set  to  our 

*[Dr.  Brewer’s  statement,  quoted  above,  must  refer  to  the 

snow  bunting,  not  to  the  snowbird  (Bradford  Torrey).] 
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camp.  We  lost  the  path  coming  down,  for  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  lose  your  way  here,  where  so  little  trail  is  left  upon 
the  rocks,  and  the  different  rocks  and  ravines  are  so  much  alike. 
Perhaps  no  other  equal  area  is  so  bewildering  in  this  respect  as 
a  rocky  mountain-summit,  though  it  has  so  conspicuous  a  central 
point.  Notwithstanding  the  newspaper  and  egg-shell  left  by 
visitors,  these  parts  of  nature  are  still  peculiarly  unhandselled 
and  untracked.  The  natural  terraces  of  rock  are  the  steps  of 
this  temple,  and  it  is  the  same  whether  it  rises  above  the  desert 
or  a  New  England  village.  Even  the  inscribed  rocks  are  as 
solemn  as  most  ancient  grave-stones,  and  nature  reclaims  them 
with  bog  and  lichens.  .  .These  sculptors  seemed  to  me  to  court 
such  alliance  with  the  grave  as  they  who  put  their  names  over 
tomb  stones  along  the  highway.  One,  who  was  probably  a 
blacksmith,  had  sculptured  the  emblems  of  his  craft,  an  anvil 
and  hammer,  beneath  his  name.  Apparently  a  part  of  the 
regular  outfit  of  mountain-climbers  is  a  hammer  and  cold  chisel 
.  .  .Certainly  you  could  not  hire  a  stone-cutter  to  do  so  much 
engraving  for  less  than  several  thousand  dollars.  But  no  Old 
Mortality  will  ever  be  caught  renewing  these  epitaphs.  It 
reminds  what  kinds  of  steeps  do  climb  the  false  pretenders  to 
fame,  whose  chief  exploit  is  the  carriage  of  the  tools  with  which 
to  inscribe  their  names.  For  speaking  epitaphs  they  are,  and 
the  mere  name  is  a  sufficient  revelation  of  the  character.  They 
are  all  of  one  trade, — stonecutters,  defacers  of  mountain-tops. 
“Charles  and  Lizzie!”  Charles  carried  the  sledgehammer,  and 
Lizzie  the  cold  chisel.  Some  have  carried  up  a  paint  pot,  and 
painted  their  names  on  the  rocks. 

We  returned  to  our  camp,  and  got  our  tea  in  our  sunken 
yard.  While  one  went  for  water  to  the  spring,  the  other 
kindled  a  fire.  The  whole  rocky  part  of  the  mountain,  except 
the  extreme  summit,  is  strewn  with  the  relics  of  spruce  trees  a 
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dozen  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  long  since  dead  and  bleached, 
so  that  there  is  plenty  of  dry  fuel  at  hand.  We  sat  out  on  the 
brink  of  the  rocky  plateau  near  our  camp,  taking  our  tea  in  the 
twilight,  and  found  it  quite  dry  and  warm  there,  though  you 
would  not  have  thought  of  sitting  out  at  evening  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  valleys.  It  was  evidently  warmer  and  drier  there 
than  below.  I  have  often  perceived  the  warm  air  high  on  the 
sides  of  hills  late  into  the  night,  while  the  valleys  were  filled 
with  a  cold,  damp  night  air  as  with  water;  and  here  the  air 
was  warmer  and  drier  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  We 
perceived  no  dew  there  this  or  the  next  night.  This  was  our 
parlor  and  supper-room;  in  another  direction  was  our  wash¬ 
room.  The  chewink  [towhee]  sang  before  night,  .  .  .  and  the 
wood  thrush,  indefinitely  far  or  near,  a  little  more  distant  and 
unseen,  as  great  poets  are. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  night  hawks  were  heard  to  spark 
and  boom  over  these  bare  gray  rocks,  and  such  was  our  serenade 
at  first  as  we  lay  on  our  spruce  bed.  We  were  left  alone  with 
the  night  hawks.  These  withdrawn  bare  rocks  must  be  a  very 
suitable  place  for  them  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  their  dry  and  un¬ 
musical,  yet  supramundane  and  spirit-like  voices  and  sounds 
gave  fit  expression  to  this  rocky  mountain  solitude.  It  struck 
the  very  key-note  of  the  stern,  gray,  barren  solitude.  It  was  a 
thrumming  of  the  mountain’s  rocky  chords;  strains  from  the 
music  of  Chaos,  such  as  were  heard  when  the  earth  was  rent 
and  these  rocks  heaved  up.  Thus  they  went  sparking  and 
booming  while  we  were  courting  the  first  access  of  sleep,  and 
I  could  imagine  their  dainty,  limping  flight,  circling  over  the 
kindred  rock,  with  a  spot  of  white  quartz  in  their  wings.  No 
sound  could  be  more  in  harmony  with  that  scenery.  Though 
common  below,  it  seemed  peculiarly  proper  here.  But  ere  long 
the  night  hawks  were  stilled,  and  we  heard  only  the  sound  of 
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our  companion’s  breathing,  or  of  a  bug  in  our  spruce  roof.  I 
thought  I  heard  once,  faintly,  the  barking  of  a  dog  far  down 
under  the  mountain,  and  my  companion  thought  he  heard  a 
bullfrog. 

A  little  after  1  A.  M.  I  woke  and  found  that  the  moon  had 
risen,  and  heard  some  little  bird  near  by  sing  a  short  strain 
of  welcome  to  it,  somewhat  song-sparrow-like.  But  every 
sound  is  a  little  strange  there,  as  if  you  were  in  Labrador. 
Before  dawn  the  night  hawks  commenced  their  sounds  again, 
and  these  sounds  were  as  good  as  a  clock  to  us,  telling  how  the 
night  got  on. 

June  3.  At  length,  by  3  o’clock,  the  signs  of  dawn  appear, 
and  soon  we  hear  the  robin  and  the  F ring  ilia  hy  emails, — its 
prolonged  jingle, — sitting  on  the  top  of  a  spruce;  the  chewink, 
and  the  wood  thrush.  Whether  you  have  slept  soundly  or  not, 
it  is  not  easy  to  lie  abed  under  these  circumstances,  and  we  rose 
at  3.30  in  order  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  top  and  get  our 
breakfast  there.  Concealing  our  blankets  under  a  shelving 
rock  near  the  camp,  we  set  out. 

It  was  still  hazy,  and  we  did  not  see  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain  until  it  was  comparatively  short.  We  did  not  get 
the  most  distant  views,  as  of  the  Green  and  White  Mountains, 
while  we  were  there.  We  carried  up  fuel  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  mile.  A  Fringilla  hy  emails  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  the 
smoke  of  our  fire,  and  flew  quite  near  to  us.  .  . 

We  concluded  to  explore  the  whole  rocky  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  in  this  wise:  to  saunter  slowly  around  it  at  about  the 
height  and  distance,  from  the  summit,  of  our  camp,  or  say  half 
a  mile  more  or  less,  first  going  north  from  the  summit  and 
returning  by  the  western  semicircle,  and  then  exploring  the 
east  side,  completing  the  circle,  and  return  over  the  summit  at 
night.  .  . 
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We  observed  that  the  rocks  were  remarkably  smoothed,  al¬ 
most  polished  and  rounded,  and  also  scratched.  The  scratches 
run  from  about  north-northwest  to  south-southeast.  The  sides 
of  the  rocks  often  straight,  upright  walls,  several  rods  long 
from  north  to  south  and  five  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a  very 
smooth,  rounded  edge.  There  were  many  of  these  long, 
straight,  rounded  walls  of  rocks,  especially  on  the  northwest 
and  west.  Some  smaller  or  lower  ones  were  so  rounded  and 
smooth  as  to  resemble  at  a  little  distance  long-fallen  trunks  of 
trees.  The  rocks  were,  indeed,  singularly  worn  on  a  great 
scale.  .  .There  were  occasionally  conspicuous  masses  and  also 
veins  of  white  quartz,  and  very  common  were  bright-purple  or 
wine-colored  garnets  imbedded  in  the  rock,  looking  like  berries 
in  a  pudding.  In  many  parts,  as  on  the  southeast  plateau  es¬ 
pecially,  the  rocks  were  regularly  stratified,  and  split  into 
regular  horizontal  slabs  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  projecting 
one  beyond  another  like  steps. 

The  little  bogs  or  mosses,  sometimes  only  a  rod  in  diameter, 
are  a  singular  feature.  Ordinarily  the  cladonia  and  other 
lichens  are  crackling  under  your  feet,  when  suddenly  you  step 
into  a  miniature  bog  filling  the  space  between  two  rocks,  and 
you  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  where  the  moisture  comes  from.  The 
amount  of  it  seems  to  be  that  some  spongy  moss  is  enabled  to 
grow  there  and  retain  some  of  the  clouds  which  rest  on  it. 
Moisture  and  aridity  are  singularly  near  neighbors  to  each 
other  up  there.  .  .In  more  extensive  swamps  I  slumped  through 
moss  to  water  sometimes,  though  the  bottom  was  of  rock,  while 
a  fire  would  rapidly  spread  in  the  arid  lichens  around.  Perhaps 
the  mosses  grow  in  the  wettest  season  chiefly,  and  so  are  en¬ 
abled  to  retain  some  moisture  through  the  driest.  .  .Methinks 
there  cannot  be  so  much  evaporation  going  on  up  there, — wit¬ 
ness  the  water  in  the  clintonia  leaves,  as  in  the  solidago  [golden- 
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rod]  by  the  sandy  seashore, — and  this  (which  is  owing  to  the 
coolness),  rather  than  the  prevalence  of  mist,  may  account  for 
the  presence  of  this  moisture,  forming  bogs. 

In  a  shallow  rain-water  pool  or  rock  cistern,  about  three 
rods  long  by  one  or  one  and  a  half  wide,  several  hundred  feet 
below  the  summit  on  the  west  side,  but  still  on  the  bare  rocky 
top  and  on  the  steepest  side  of  the  summit,  I  saw  toad-spawn 
(black  with  white  bellies),  also  some  very  large  spawn  new  to 
me.  There  were  four  or  five  masses  of  it,  each  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  peculiar  light  misty  bluish  white  as 
it  lay  in  the  water  near  the  surface,  attached  to  some  weed  or 
stick,  as  usual.  Each  mass  consisted  of  but  few  large  ova, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which  were  pale- 
brown  tadpoles  flattened  out.  The  outside  of  the  mass  when 
taken  up  was  found  to  consist  of  large  spherical  or  rounded 
gelatinous  projections  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  blue 
in  the  light  and  air,  while  the  ova  within  were  greenish.  This 
rain-water  pool  was  generally  less  than  a  foot  deep,  with 
scarcely  a  weed  in  it,  but  considerable  mud  concealing  its  rocky 
bottom.  The  spawn  was  unusually  clean  and  clear.  I  suspect 
it  to  be  that  of  bullfrogs,*  though  not  a  frog  was  to  be  seen; 
they  were  probably  lurking  beneath  the  rocks  in  the  water  at 
that  hour.  This  pool  was  bounded  on  one  or  two  sides  by 
those  rounded  walls  of  rock  five  or  six  feet  high.  My  com¬ 
panion  had  said  that  he  heard  a  bullfrog  the  evening  before. 
Is  it  likely  that  these  toads  and  frogs  ever  hopped  up  there? 
The  hylodes  peeped  regularly  toward  night  each  day  in  a 
similar  pool  much  nearer  the  summit.  Agassiz  might  say  that 

*[In  1860,  when  Thoreau  again  visited  Monadnock,  he  saw 
two  or  three  frogs — “one  large  Rana  fontinalis,  in  that  rocky 
pool  on  the  southwest  side  where  I  saw  the  large  spawn  which 
I  supposed  to  be  bullfrog  spawn  two  years  ago,  but  now  think 
must  have  been  R.  fontinalis  spawn.”  See  post,  1860,  p.  156.] 
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they  originated  on  the  top.  Perhaps  they  fell  from  the  clouds 
in  the  form  of  spawn  or  tadpoles  or  young  frogs.  I  think  it 
more  likely  that  they  fell  down  than  that  they  hopped  up. 
Yet  how  can  they  escape  the  frosts  of  winter?  The  mud  is 
hardly  deep  enough  to  protect  them. 

Having  reached  the  neighborhood  of  our  camp  again  and 
explored  the  wooded  portion  lower  down  along  the  path  up 
the  mountain,  we  set  out  northeast  along  the  east  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  southeast  part  of  the  mountain-top  is  an  ex¬ 
tended  broad  rocky  almost  plateau,  consisting  of  large  flat 
rocks  with  small  bogs  and  rain-water  pools  and  easy  ascents  to 
different  levels.  The  black  spruce  tree  which  is  scattered  here 
and  there  over  it,  the  prevailing  tree  or  shrub  of  the  mountain- 
top,  evidently  has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  yellowish  green,  its  foliage.  The  most  exposed 
trees  are  very  stout  and  spreading  close  to  the  rock,  often  much 
wider  close  to  the  rock  than  they  are  high,  and  these  lower, 
almost  their  only,  limbs  completely  filling  and  covering  open¬ 
ings  between  the  rocks.  I  saw  one  which  grew  out  of  a  narrow 
crack  in  the  rock,  which  was  three  feet  high,  five  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  ground,  and  six  feet  wide  on  the  rock.  .  .It  forms 
dense  coverts  and  forms  apparently,  for  the  rabbits,  etc.  A 
single  spruce  tree  of  this  habit  would  sometimes  make  a  pretty 
good  shelter,  while  the  rocks  on  each  side  were  your  walls. 

As  I  walked  over  this  plateau,  I  first  observed,  looking 
toward  the  summit,  that  the  steep,  angular  projections  of  the 
summit  and  elsewhere  and  the  brows  of  the  rocks  were  the 
parts  chiefly  covered  with  dark-brown  lichens,  umbilicaria ,  etc., 
as  if  they  were  to  grow  on  the  ridge  and  slopes  of  a  man’s  nose 
only.  It  was  the  steepest  and  most  exposed  parts  of  the  high 
rocks  alone  on  which  they  grew,  where  you  would  think  it  most 
difficult  for  them  to  cling.  They  also  covered  the  more  rounded 
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brows  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  especially  on  the  east  side, 
where  they  were  very  dense,  fine,  crisp,  and  firm,  like  a  sort 
of  shagreen,  giving  a  firm  footing  or  hold  to  the  feet  where  it 
was  needed.  It  was  these  that  gave  that  Ararat  brown  color 
of  antiquity  to  these  portions  of  the  mountain,  which  a  few 
miles  distant  could  not  be  accounted  for,  compared  with  the 
more  prevalent  gray.  From  the  sky  blue  you  pass  through  the 
misty  gray  of  the  rocks  to  this  darker  and  more  terrene  color. 
The  temples  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  lichens,  which 
color  it  for  miles.  .  . 

They  seemed  to  me  wild  robins  that  placed  their  nests  in 
the  spruce  up  there.  I  noticed  one  nest.  William  Emerson, 
senior,  says  they  do  not  breed  on  Staten  Island.  They  do 
breed  at  least  at  Hudson’s  Bay.  They  are  certainly  a  hardy 
bird,  and  are  at  home  on  this  cool  mountain-top. 

We  boiled  some  rice  for  our  dinner,  close  by  the  edge  of  a 
rain-water  pool  and  bog  on  the  plateau  southeast  from  the 
summit.  Though  there  was  so  little  vegetation,  our  fire  spread 
rapidly  through  the  dry  cladonia  lichens  on  the  rocks,  and,  the 
wind  being  pretty  high,  threatened  to  give  us  trouble,  but  we 
put  it  out  with  a  spruce  bough  dipped  in  the  pool.  .  .These 
rain-water  pools  or  cisterns  are  a  remarkable  feature.  There 
is  a  scarcity  of  bubbling  springs,  but  this  water  was  commonly 
cool  enough  in  that  atmosphere  and  warm  as  the  day  was.  I 
do  not  know  why  they  were  not  warmer,  for  they  were  shallow 
and  the  nights  were  not  cold.  Can  there  be  some  concealed  snow 
or  ice  about?  Hardly.  .  .You  never  have  to  go  far  to  find 
water  of  some  kind.  On  the  top,  perhaps,  of  a  square  half¬ 
acre  of  almost  bare  rock,  as  in  what  we  called  our  wash-room 
by  our  camp,  you  find  a  disintegrated  bog,  wet  moss  alternating 
with  dry  cladonia  (sign  and  emblem  of  dryness  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood),  and  water  stands  in  little  holes;  or  if  you  look 
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under  the  edges  of  a  boulder  there,  you  find  standing  water, 
yet  cool  to  drink. 

After  dinner  we  kept  on  northeast  over  a  high  ridge  east  of 
the  summit,  whence  was  a  good  view  of  that  part  of  Dublin  and 
Jaffrey  immediately  under  the  mountain.  There  is  a  fine,  large 
lake  extending  north  and  south,  apparently  in  Dublin,  which 
it  would  be  worth  the  while  to  sail  on.  When  on  the  summit 
of  this,  I  heard  the  ring  of  toads  from  a  rainpool  a  little  lower 
and  northeasterly.  It  carried  me  back  nearly  a  month  into 
spring  (though  they  are  still  ringing  and  copulating  in  Con¬ 
cord),  it  sounded  so  springlike  in  that  clear,  fresh  air.  .  . 

In  one  or  two  places  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  terminated  in  an  abrupt  precipice,  I  saw  bogs 
or  meadows  four  or  six  rods  wide  or  more.  .  .close  to  the  edge 
of  the  mountain  or  precipice,  where,  if  you  stood  between  the 
meadow  and  the  summit,  looking  east,  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  notch  in  the  rim  of  the  cup  or  saucer  on  the  east  and  the 
meadow  ready  to  spill  over  and  run  down  the  mountain  on 
that  side ;  but  when  you  stood  on  this  notched  edge,  the  descent 
was  seen  to  be  much  less  precipitous  than  you  had  expected. 
Such  spongy  mountain  bogs,  however,  are  evidently  the  sources 
of  rivers.  Lakes  of  the  clouds  when  they  are  clear  water. 
Between  this  and  the  northeast  spur  or  ridge  was  the  largest 
swamp  or  bog  that  I  saw,  consisting,  perhaps,  of  between  one 
and  two  acres,  as  I  remember.  It  was  a  grassy  and  mossy  bog 
without  large  bushes,  in  which  you  sank  a  foot,  with  a  great 
many  fallen  trees  in  it,  showing  their  bleached  upper  side  here 
and  there  but  almost  completely  buried  in  the  moss.  This 
must  once  have  been  a  dense  swamp,  full  of  pretty  large  trees. 
The  trees  buried  in  the  moss  were  much  larger  than  any  now 
standing  at  this  height.  The  outlet  of  this,  if  it  had  any,  must 
have  been  northwesterly.  This  was  a  wild  place  enough.  .  . 

We  had  thus  made  a  pretty  complete  survey  of  the  top  of 
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the  mountain.  It  is  a  very  unique  walk,  and  would  be  almost 
equally  interesting  to  take  though  it  were  not  elevated  above 
the  surrounding  valleys.  It  often  reminded  me  of  my  walks 
on  the  beach,  and  suggested  how  much  both  depend  for  their 
sublimity  on  solitude  and  dreariness.  In  both  cases  we  feel  the 
presence  of  some  vast,  titanic  power.  The  rocks  and  valleys 
and  bogs  and  rain-pools  of  the  mountain  are  so  wild  and  un¬ 
familiar  still  that  you  do  not  recognize  the  one  you  left  fifteen 
minutes  before.  This  rocky  region,  forming  what  you  may  call 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  must  be  more  than  two  miles  long  by 
one  wide  in  the  middle,  and  you  would  need  to  ramble  about 
it  many  times  before  it  would  begin  to  be  familiar.  There  may 
be  twenty  little  swamps  so  much  alike  in  the  main  that  [you] 
would  not  know  whether  you  had  seen  a  particular  one  before; 
and  the  rocks  are  trackless,  and  do  not  present  the  same  point. 
So  that  it  has  the  effect  of  the  most  intricate  labyrinth  and 
artificially  extended  walk.  .  . 

We  proceeded  to  get  our  tea  on  the  summit,  in  the  very 
place  where  I  had  made  my  bed  for  a  night  some  fifteen  years 
before.  There  were  a  great  many  insects  of  various  kinds  on 
the  topmost  rocks  at  this  hour,  and  among  them  I  noticed  a 
yellow  butterfly  and  several  large  brownish  ones  fluttering  over 
the  apex. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  from  that  height  the  shadows  of 
fair-weather  clouds  passing  over  the  landscape.  You  could 
hardly  distinguish  them  from  forests.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
similar  shadows  seen  on  the  sea  from  the  high  bank  of  Cape  Cod 
beach.  There  the  perfect  equality  of  the  sea  atoned  for  the 
comparatively  slight  elevation  of  the  bank.  We  do  not  com¬ 
monly  realize  how  constant  and  amusing  a  phenomenon  this  is, 
in  a  summer  day,  to  one  standing  on  a  sufficiently  elevated  point. 
In  the  valley  or  on  the  plain  you  do  not  commonly  notice  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud  unless  you  are  in  it,  but  on  a  mountain-top, 
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or  on  a  lower  elevation  in  a  plain  country  or  by  the  seaside,  the 
shadows  of  clouds  flitting  over  the  landscape  are  a  never-failing 
source  of  amusement.  It  is  commonly  easy  to  refer  a  shadow 
to  its  cloud,  since  in  one  direction  its  form  is  preserved  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  Yet  I  was  surprised  to  observe  that  a  long, 
straggling  downy  cumulus  extending  north  and  south  a  few 
miles  east  of  us,  when  the  sun  was  perhaps  an  hour  high,  cast 
its  shadow  along  the  base  of  the  Peterboro  Hills,  and  did  not 
fall  on  the  other  side,  as  I  should  have  expected.  It  proved 
the  clouds  not  so  high  as  I  supposed.  It  suggested  how  with 
tolerable  accuracy  you  might  easily  calculate  the  height  of  a 
cloud  with  a  quadrant  and  a  good  map  of  the  country;  e.  g.t 
observe  at  what  distance  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  directly  overhead 
strikes  the  earth,  and  then  take  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  you 
may  presume  that  you  have  the  base  and  two  angles  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  from  which  the  rest  may  be  calculated ;  or  you 
may  allow  for  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  mountain  as  seen 
from  the  place  where  the  shadow  falls.  Also  you  might  de¬ 
termine  the  breadth  of  a  cloud  by  observing  the  breadth  of  the 
shadow  at  a  given  distance,  etc.,  etc.  Many  such  calculations 
would  be  easy  in  such  a  locality.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see 
one  man’s  farm  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud, — which  perhaps  he 
thought  covered  all  the  northern  states, — while  his  neighbor’s 
farm  was  in  sunshine.  It  was  still  too  hazy  to  allow  of  our 
seeing  the  shadow  of  the  mountain,  so  we  descended  a  little 
before  the  sun  set,  but  already  the  hylodes  had  been  peeping  for 
some  time. 

Again  the  wood  thrush,  chewink,  etc.,  sang  at  eve.  I  had 
also  heard  the  song  sparrow. 

As  the  sky  was  more  cloudy  this  evening,  we  looked  out  a 
shelving  rock  near  our  camp,  where  we  might  take  shelter 
from  the  rain  in  the  night  if  necessary,  i.e .,  if  our  roof  did  not 
prove  tight  enough.  There  were  plenty  of  clefts  and  small 
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caverns  where  you  might  be  warm  and  dry.  The  mosquitoes 
troubled  us  a  little  this  night. 

Lying  up  there  at  this  season,  when  the  nighthawk  is  most 
musical,  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  noticed  before,  that  this 
bird  is  crepuscular  in  its  habits.  It  was  heard  by  night  only 
up  to  nine  or  ten  o’clock  and  again  just  before  dawn,  and  marked 
those  periods  or  seasons  like  a  clock.  Its  note  very  conveniently 
indicated  the  time  of  night.  It  was  sufficient  to  hear  the  night- 
hawk  booming  when  you  awoke  to  know  how  the  night  got  on, 
though  you  had  no  other  evidence  of  the  hour.  I  did  not  hear 
the  sound  of  any  beast.  There  are  no  longer  any  wolves  to 
howl  or  panthers  to  scream.  One  man  told  me  that  many 
foxes  took  refuge  from  dogs  and  sportsmen  on  this  mountain  .  .  . 

June  4,  Friday .  At  6  A.  M.  we  began  to  descend.  .  .south¬ 
ward,  taking  the  road  to  the  State  Line  station  and  Winchen- 
don,  through  the  west  part  of  Rindge. 

It  is  remarkable  how,  as  you  are  leaving  a  mountain  and 
looking  back  at  it  from  time  to  time,  it  gradually  gathers  up  its 
slopes  and  spurs  to  itself  into  a  regular  whole,  and  makes  a 
new  and  total  impression.  .  .When  you  are  on  the  mountain, 
the  different  peaks  and  ridges  appear  more  independent ;  indeed, 
there  is  a  bewildering  variety  of  ridge  and  valley  and  peak; 
but  when  you  have  withdrawn  a  few  miles,  you  are  surprised 
at  the  more  or  less  pyramidal  outline  of  the  mountain  and  that 
the  lower  spurs  and  peaks  are  all  subordinated  to  the  central 
and  principal  one.  The  summit  appears  to  rise  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  peaks  to  subside,  though  some  new  prominences  ap¬ 
pear.  Even  at  this  short  distance  the  mountain  has  lost  most 
of  its  rough  and  jagged  outline,  considerable  ravines  are 
smoothed  over,  and  large  boulders  which  you  must  go  a  long 
way  round  make  no  impression  on  the  eye,  being  swallowed  up 
in  the  air. 
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From  Thoreau’s  Journal,  Walden  Edition,  1906, 
by  the  courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

[Aug.  4 ,  I860],  8.30  A.  M. — Start  for  Monadnock. 
Begins  to  rain  at  9  A.  M.,  and  rains  from  time  to  time  there¬ 
after  all  day,  the  mountain-top  being  constantly  enveloped  in 
clouds.  .  . 

According  to  the  guide-board  it  is  two  and  one-fourth  miles 
from  Troy  to  the  first  fork  in  the  road  near  the  little  pond 
and  schoolhouse,  and  I  should  say  it  was  near  two  miles  from 
there  to  the  summit, — all  the  way  uphill  from  the  meadow. 

We  crossed  the  immense  rocky  and  springy  pastures,  contain¬ 
ing  at  first  raspberries  but  much  more  hardhack  in  flower 
reddening  them  afar,  where  cattle  and  horses  collected  about 
us,  sometimes  came  running  to  us  as  we  thought  for  society, 
but  probably  not.  I  told  Bent  of  it — how  they  gathered  about 
us,  they  were  so  glad  to  see  a  human  being — but  he  said  I 
might  put  it  in  my  book  so,  it  would  do  no  harm,  but  then 
the  fact  was  they  came  about  me  for  salt.  .  .Cattle  young  and 
old,  with  horns  in  all  stages  of  growth;  young  heifers  with 
budding  horns;  and  horses  with  a  weak  sleepy-David  look, 
though  sleek  and  handsome.  They  gathered  around  us  while 
we  took  shelter  under  a  black  spruce  from  the  rain. 

We  were  wet  up  to  our  knees  before  reaching  the  woods  or 
steep  ascent  where  we  entered  the  cloud.  It  was  quite  dark 
and  wet  in  the  woods,  from  which  we  emerged  into  the  lighter 
cloud  about  3  P.  M.,  and  proceeded  to  construct  our  camp,  in 
the  cloud  occasionally  amounting  to  rain,  where  I  camped  some 
two  years  ago.  .  . 
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Aug .  5.  The  wind  changed  to  northerly  toward  morning, 
falling  down  from  over  the  summit  and  sweeping  through  our 
camp,  open  on  that  side,  and  we  found  it  rather  cold !  .  . 

Had  a  grand  view  of  the  summit  on  the  north  now,  it  being 
clear.  I  set  my  watch  each  morning  by  sunrise,  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  lichens  on  the  rocks  of  the  southernmost  summit  (south 
of  us),  just  lit  by  the  rising  sun,  presented  a  peculiar  yellowish 
or  reddish  brown  light  (being  wet)  which  they  did  not  any 
morning  afterward.  The  rocks  of  the  main  summit  were  olive- 
brown,  and  C.  called  it  the  Mount  of  Olives.  .  .Many  of  the 
names  inscribed  on  the  summit  were  produced  by  merely  rub¬ 
bing  off  the  lichens,  and  they  are  thus  distinct  for  years.  .  . 

I  had  gone  out  before  sunrise  to  gather  blueberries, — fresh, 
dewy  (because  wet  with  yesterday’s  rain),  almost  crispy  blue¬ 
berries,  just  in  prime,  much  cooler  and  more  grateful  at  this 
hour, — and  was  surprised  to  hear  the  voice  of  people  rushing 
up  the  mountain  for  berries  in  the  wet,  even  at  this  hour.  .  . 
These  blueberries  grew  and  bore  abundantly  almost  wherever 
anything  else  grew  on  the  rocky  part  of  the  mountain, — except 
perhaps  the  very  wettest  of  the  little  swamps  and  the  thickest 
of  the  little  thickets, — quite  up  to  the  summit,  and  at  least 
thirty  or  forty  people  came  up  from  the  surrounding  country 
this  Sunday  to  gather  them.  When  we  behold  this  summit  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  far  away  and  blue  in  the  horizon,  we 
may  think  of  the  blueberries  as  blending  their  color  with  the 
general  blueness  of  the  mountain.  They  grow  alike  in  the 
midst  of  the  cladonia  lichens  and  of  the  lambkill  and  moss  of 
the  little  swamps.  No  shelf  amid  the  piled  rocks  is  too  high 
or  dry  for  them,  for  everywhere  they  enjoy  the  cool  and  moist 
air  of  the  mountain.  They  are  evidently  a  little  later  than  in 
Concord, — say  a  week  or  ten  days  later.  Blueberries  of  every 
degree  of  blueness  and  of  bloom.  There  seemed  to  be  fewer  of 
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them  on  the  more  abrupt  and  cold  westerly  and  northwesterly 
sides  of  the  summit,  and  most  in  the  hollows  and  shelves  of  the 
plateau  just  southeast  of  the  summit. 

Perhaps  the  prettiest  berry,  certainly  the  most  novel  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  me,  was  the  mountain  cranberry,  now  grown  but 
yet  hard  and  with  only  its  upper  cheek  red.  They  are  quite 
local,  even  on  the  mountain.  The  vine  is  most  common  close 
to  the  summit,  but  we  saw  very  little  fruit  there;  but  some 
twenty  rods  north  of  the  brow  of  this  low  southern  spur  we 
found  a  pretty  little  dense  patch  of  them  between  the  rocks, 
where  we  gathered  a  pint  in  order  to  make  a  sauce  of  them. 
They  here  formed  a  dense  low  flat  bed,  covering  the  rocks  for 
a  rod  or  two,  some  lichens,  green  mosses  and  the  mountain 
potentilla  mingled  with  them ;  and  they  rose  scarcely  more  than 
one  inch  above  the  ground.  These  vines  were  only  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  clothed  with  small,  thick,  glossy  leaves,  with  two 
or  three  berries  together,  about  as  big  as  huckleberries,  on  the 
recurved  end,  with  the  red  cheek  uppermost  and  the  other  light- 
colored.  It  was  thus  a  dense,  firm  sward  of  glossy  little  leaves 
dotted  with  bright-red  berries.  They  were  very  easy  to  collect, 
for  you  only  made  incessant  dabs  at  them  with  all  your  fingers 
together  and  the  twigs  and  leaves  were  so  rigid  that  you  brought 
away  only  berries  and  no  leaves. 

I  noticed  two  other  patches  where  the  berries  were  thick,  viz. 
one  a  few  rods  north  of  the  little  rain-water  lake  of  the  rocks, 
at  the  first  or  small  meadow  (source  of  Contoocook)  at  north¬ 
east  end  of  the  mountain,  and  another  not  more  than  fifty  rods 
northwest  of  the  summit,  where  the  vines  were  much  ranker 
and  the  berries  larger.  Here  the  plants  were  four  or  five  inches 
high,  and  there  were  three  or  four  berries  of  pretty  large  huckle¬ 
berry  size  at  the  end  of  each,  and  they  branched  like  little 
bushes.  In  each  case  they  occupied  almost  exclusively  a  little 
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sloping  shelf  between  the  rocks,  and  the  vines  and  berries  were 
especially  large  and  thick  where  they  lay  up  against  the  sloping 
sunny  side  of  the  rock. 

We  stewed  these  berries  for  our  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
and  thought  them  the  best  berry  on  the  mountain,  though,  not 
being  quite  ripe,  the  berry  was  a  little  bitterish — but  not  the 
juice  of  it.  It  is  such  an  acid  as  the  camper-out  craves.*  .  . 

P.  M. — Walked  to  the  wild  swamp  at  the  northeast  spur. 
That  part  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  for  the  wild  confusion 
of  its  variously  formed  rocks,  and  is  the  least,  if  at  all,  fre¬ 
quented.  .  .  Returned  over  the  top  at  5  P.  M.,  after  the  visi¬ 
tors,  men  and  women,  had  descended,  and  so  to  camp. 

Aug.  6.  The  last  was  a  clear,  cool  night.  At  4  A.  M.  see 
local  lake-like  fogs  in  some  valleys  below,  but  there  is  none  here. 

This  forenoon,  after  a  breakfast  on  cranberries,  leaving  as 
usual  our  luggage  concealed  under  a  large  rock  with  other  rocks 
placed  over  the  hole,  we  moved  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along 
the  edge  of  the  plateau  eastward  and  built  a  new  camp  there.f 
It  was  a  place  which  I  had  noticed  the  day  before,  where,  shel¬ 
tered  by  a  perpendicular  ledge  some  seven  feet  high  and  close  to 
the  brow  of  the  mountain,  grew  five  spruce  trees.  Two  of  these 
stood  four  feet  from  the  rock  and  six  or  more  apart ;  so,  clearing 
away  the  superfluous  branches,  I  rested  stout  rafters  from  the 
rock-edge  to  limbs  of  the  two  spruces  and  placed  a  plate  beam 
across,  and,  with  two  or  three  cross-beams  or  girders,  soon  had 
a  roof  which  I  could  climb  and  shingle.  After  filling  the  in¬ 
equalities  with  rocks  and  rubbish,  I  soon  had  a  sloping  floor  on 

^Brought  some  home,  and  stewed  them  the  12th,  and  all 
thought  them  quite  like,  and  as  good  as,  the  common  cran¬ 
berry.  Yet  George  Emerson  [ Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts']  speaks  of  it  as  “austere”  and  inferior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  cranberry.  [See  post;  1885,  page  205.] 

f[Channing  and  also  Franklin  B.  Sanborn  report  on  this  camp 
(see  pages  182  and  189).] 
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which  to  make  our  bed.  Lying  there  on  that  shelf  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  steep  declivity  of  the  mountain,  we  could  look  all 
over  the  south  and  southeast  world  without  raising  our  heads. 
The  rock  running  east  and  west  was  our  shelter  on  the  north. 

Our  huts,  being  built  of  spruce  entirely,  were  not  noticeable 
two  or  three  rods  off,  for  we  did  [not]  cut  the  spruce  amid 
which  they  were  built  more  than  necessary,  bending  aside  their 
boughs  in  order  to  enter.  My  companion,  returning  from  a 
short  walk,  was  lost  when  within  two  or  three  rods,  the  differ¬ 
ent  rocks  and  clumps  of  spruce  looked  so  much  alike,  and  in  the 
moonlight  we  were  liable  to  mistake  some  dark  recess  between 
two  neighboring  spruce  ten  feet  off  for  the  entrance  to  our 
house.  .  . 

This  afternoon  again  walked  to  the  larger  northeast  swamp, 
going  directly,  i.e.  east  of  the  promontories  or  part  way  down 
the  slopes.  Bathed  in  the  small  rocky  basin  above  the  smaller 
meadow.  These  two  swamps  are  about  the  wildest  part  of  the 
mountain  and  most  interesting  to  me.  The  smaller  occurs  on 
the  northeast  side  of  the  main  mountain,  i.e.  at  the  northeast 
end  of  the  plateau.  It  is  a  little  roundish  meadow  a  few  rods 
over,  with  cotton-grass  in  it,  the  shallow  bottom  of  a  basin  of 
rock,  and  out  the  east  side  there  trickles  a  very  slight  stream, 
just  moistening  the  rock  at  present  and  collecting  enough  in  one 
cavity  to  afford  you  a  drink.  This  is  evidently  a  source  of  the 
Contoocook,  the  one  I  noticed  two  years  ago  as  such.  The 
larger  swamp  is  considerably  lower  and  more  northerly,  separat¬ 
ing  the  northeast  spur  from  the  main  mountain,  probably  not 
far  from  the  line  of  Dublin.  It  extends  northwest  and  south¬ 
east  some  thirty  or  forty  rods,  and  probably  leaked  out  now 
under  the  rocks  at  the  northwest  end — though  I  found  water 
only  half  a  dozen  rods  below — and  so  was  a  source  probably  of 
the  Ashuelot.  .  .  I  noticed  a  third,  yet  smaller,  quite  small 
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swamp,  yet  more  southerly,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  evidently 
another  source  of  a  river,  where  the  snows  melt. 

At  5  P.  M.  we  went  to  our  first  camp  for  our  remaining 
baggage.  .  .  Returned  to  enjoy  the  evening  at  the  second  camp. 

Evening  and  morning  were  the  most  interesting  seasons,  espe¬ 
cially  the  evening.  Each  day,  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  I 
got  sight,  as  it  were  accidentally,  of  an  elysium  beneath  me. 
The  smoky  haze  of  the  day,  suggesting  a  furnace-like  heat,  a 
trivial  dustiness,  gave  place  to  a  clear  transparent  enamel, 
through  which  houses,  woods,  farms  and  lakes  were  seen  as  in 
[a]  picture  indescribably  fair  and  expressly  made  to  be  looked 
at.  At  any  hour  of  the  day,  to  be  sure,  the  surrounding  country 
looks  flatter  than  it  is.  Even  the  great,  steep,  furrowed  and 
rocky  pastures,  red  with  hardhack  and  raspberries,  which  creep 
so  high  up  the  mountain  amid  the  woods,  in  which  you  think 
already  that  you  are  halfway  up  perchance,  seen  from  the  top 
or  brow  of  the  mountain  are  not  for  a  long  time  distinguished 
for  elevation  above  the  surrounding  country,  but  they  look 
smooth  and  tolerably  level;  and  the  cattle  in  them  are  not 
noticed  or  distinguished  from  rocks  unless  you  search  very  par¬ 
ticularly.  At  length  you  notice  how  the  houses  and  barns  keep 
a  respectful,  and  at  first  unaccountable  distance  from  these  near 
pastures  and  woods,  though  they  are  seemingly  flat;  that  there 
is  a  broad  neutral  ground  between  the  roads  and  the  mountain ; 
and  yet  when  the  truth  flashes  upon  you,  you  have  to  imagine 
the  long,  ascending  path  through  them.  .  . 

The  nearest  house  to  the  mountain  which  we  saw  from  our 
camp — one  on  the  Jaffrey  road — was  in  the  shadow  even  of  the 
low  southern  spur  of  the  mountain  which  we  called  the  Old 
South,  just  an  hour  before  the  sun  set,  while  a  neighbor  on  a 
hill  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  enjoyed  the  sunlight 
at  least  half  an  hour  longer.  So  much  shorter  are  their  days, 
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and  so  much  more  artificial  light  and  heat  must  they  obtain,  at 
the  former  house.  It  would  be  a  serious  loss,  methinks,  one 
hour  of  sunlight  every  day.  We  saw  the  sun  so  much  longer. 
Of  course  the  labors  of  the  day  were  brought  to  an  end,  the 
sheep  began  to  bleat,  the  doors  were  closed,  the  lamps  were  lit, 
and  preparations  for  the  night  were  made  there,  so  much  the 
earlier. 

The  landscape  is  shown  to  be  not  flat,  but  hilly,  when  the 
sun  is  half  an  hour  high,  by  the  shadows  of  the  hills.  But, 
above  all,  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  before  sunset  many 
western  mountain-ranges  are  revealed,  as  the  sun  declines,  one 
behind  another,  by  their  dark  outlines  and  the  intervening  haze ; 
i.e.  the  ridges  are  dark  lines,  while  the  intervening  valleys  are 
a  cloudlike  haze.  It  was  so,  at  least,  from  6  to  6.30  P.  M.  on 
the  6th ;  and,  at  5  P.  M.  on  the  8th,  it  being  very  hazy  still,  I 
could  count  in  the  direction  of  Saddleback  Mountain  eight  dis¬ 
tinct  ranges,  revealed  by  the  darker  lines  of  the  ridges  rising 
above  this  cloud-like  haze.  And  I  might  have  added  the  ridge 
of  Monadnock  itself  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  me.  .  .  I 
never  saw  a  mountain  that  looked  so  high,  and  so  melted  away 
at  last  cloud-like  into  the  sky,  as  Saddleback  this  eve,  when  your 
eye  had  clomb  to  it  by  these  eight  successive  terraces.  You  had 
to  begin  at  this  end  and  ascend  step  by  step  to  recognize  it  for 
a  mountain  at  all.  If  you  had  first  rested  your  eye  on  it,  you 
would  have  seen  it  for  a  cloud,  it  was  so  incredibly  high  in 
the  sky. 

After  sunset  the  ponds  are  white  and  distinct.  Earlier  we 
could  distinguish  the  reflections  of  the  woods  perfectly  in  ponds 
three  miles  off. 

I  heard  a  cock  crow  very  shrilly  and  distinctly  early  in  the 
evening  of  the  8th.  This  was  the  most  distinct  sound  from  the 
lower  world  that  I  heard  up  there  at  any  time,  not  excepting 
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even  the  railroad  whistle,  which  was  louder.  It  reached  my 
ear  perfectly,  to  each  note  and  curl,  from  some  submontane  cock. 
We  also  heard  at  this  hour  an  occasional  bleat  from  a  sheep  in 
some  mountain  pasture,  and  a  lowing  of  a  cow.  And  at  last 
we  saw  a  light  here  and  there  in  a  farmhouse  window.  We 
heard  no  sound  of  man  except  the  railroad  whistle  and,  on 
Sunday,  a  church-bell.  Heard  no  dog  that  I  remember.  There¬ 
fore  I  should  say  that,  of  all  the  sounds  of  the  farmhouse,  the 
crowing  of  the  cock  could  be  heard  furthest  or  most  distinctly 
under  these  circumstances.  It  seemed  to  wind  its  way  through 
the  layers  of  air  as  a  sharp  gimlet  through  soft  wood,  and 
reached  our  ears  with  amusing  distinctness. 

Aug.  7.  Morning — dawn  and  sunrise — was  another  interest¬ 
ing  season.  I  rose  always  by  four  or  half  past  four  to  observe 
the  signs  of  it  and  to  correct  my  watch.  From  our  first  camp 
I  could  not  see  the  sun  rise,  but  only  when  its  first  light  .  .  . 
was  reflected  from  the  lichen-clad  rocks  of  the  southern  spur. 
But  here,  by  going  eastward  some  forty  rods,  I  could  see  the  sun 
rise,  though  there  was  invariably  a  low  stratum  or  bar  of  cloud 
in  the  horizon.  The  sun  rose  about  five.  The  tawny  or  yellow¬ 
ish  pastures  about  the  mountain  (below  the  woods;  what  was 
the  grass?)  reflected  the  auroral  light  at  4.20  A.  M.  remark¬ 
ably,  and  they  were  at  least  as  distinct  as  at  any  hour. 

There  was  every  morning  more  or  less  solid  white  fog  to  be 
seen  on  the  earth,  though  none  on  the  mountain.  I  was  struck 
by  the  localness  of  these  fogs.  For  five  mornings  they  occupied 
the  same  place  and  were  about  the  same  in  extent.  It  was 
obvious  that  certain  portions  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  were  at  this  season  commonly  invested  with  fog  in  the 
morning,  while  others,  or  the  larger  part,  were  free  from  it. 
The  fog  lay  on  the  lower  parts  only,  .  .  in  great  spidery  lakes 
and  streams  answering  to  the  lakes,  streams  and  meadows  be- 
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neath,  especially  over  the  sources  of  Miller’s  River  and  the 
region  of  primitive  woods  thereabouts;  but  it  did  not  rest  on 
lakes  always,  i.e.  where  they  were  elevated,  as  now  some  in 
Jaffrey  were  quite  clear.  It  suggested  that  there  was  an  im¬ 
portant  difference,  so  far  as  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  concerned,  between  the  town  where  there  was 
this  regular  morning  fog  and  that  where  there  was  none.  I 
shall  always  remember  the  inhabitants  of  State  Line  as  dwellers 
in  the  fog.  The  geography  and  statistics  of  fog  have  not  been 
ascertained.  If  we  awake  into  a  fog,  it  does  not  occur  to  us 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  town  which  lies  higher 
may  have  none,  neither  do  they,  being  ignorant  of  this  happi¬ 
ness,  inform  us  of  it.  Yet,  when  you  come  to  look  down  thus 
on  the  country  every  morning,  you  see  that  here  this  thick  white 
veil  of  fog  is  spread  and  not  there.  It  was  often  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  thick,  soon  rising,  breaking  up  and  drifting  off,  or 
rather  seeming  to  drift  away,  as  it  evaporated.  There  was 
commonly  such  a  risen  fog  drifting  through  the  interval  between 
this  mountain  and  Gap  Monadnock.  .  . 

This  forenoon  I  cut  and  measured  a  spruce  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  afterwards  visited  the  summit,  where  one 
of  the  coast  surveyors  had  been  signalling,  as  I  was  told,  to  a 
mountain  in  Laconia  some  fifty-five  miles  off,  with  a  glass  re¬ 
flector.  After  dinner,  descended  into  the  gulf  and  swamp  be¬ 
neath  our  camp.  At  noon  every  roof  in  the  southern  country 
sloping  toward  the  north  was  distinctly  revealed, — a  lit  gray. 
In  the  afternoon,  walked  to  the  Great  Gulf  and  meadow,  in 
the  midst  of  the  plateau  just  east  of  and  under  the  summit. 
(One  of  the  grandest  views  of  the  summit  is  from  the  east  side 
of  the  central  meadow  of  the  plateau,  which  I  called  the  Gulf, 
just  beneath  the  pinnacle  on  the  east,  with  the  meadow  in  the 
foreground.) 
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Aug.  8.  Wednesday.  8.30  A.  M.  Walk  round  the  west 
side  of  the  summit.  Bathe  in  the  rocky  pool  there,  collect 
mountain  cranberries  on  the  northwest  side,  return  over  the 
summit,  and  take  the  bearings  of  the  different  spurs,  etc.  Re¬ 
turn  to  camp  at  noon.  Toward  night,  walk  to  east  edge  of  the 
plateau. 

Aug.  9.  At  6  A.  M.  leave  camp  for  Troy,  where  we  arrive, 
after  long  pauses,  by  9  A.  M.,  and  take  the  cars  at  10.5. 

I  observed  these  plants  on  the  rocky  summit  of  the  mountain, 
above  the  forest: — * 

Raspberry,  not  common. 

Low  blueberries  of  two  or  three  varieties.  (Beside  the  kinds 
(black  and  blue  Pennsylvanicum)  common  with  us,  there 
was  the  downy  Vaccinium  Canadense  and  a  form  or  forms 
intermediate  between  this  and  the  former,  i.e .  of  like  form 
but  less  hairy.) 

Bunchberry. 

Solidago  thyrsoidea. 

Fetid  currant,  common;  leaves  beginning  to  be  scarlet;  grows 
amid  loose  fallen  rocks. 

Red  cherry,  some  ripe,  and  handsome. 

Black  choke-berry. 

Potentilla  tridentata,  still  lingering  in  bloom. 

Aralia  hispida,  still  lingering  in  bloom. 

Cow-wheat,  common,  still  in  bloom. 

Mountain  cranberry,  not  generally  abundant;  full  grown 
earlier  than  lowland  ditto. 

Black  spruce. 

Lambkill,  lingering  in  flower  in  cool  and  moist  places. 

Aster  acuminatus ,  abundant;  not  generally  open,  but  fairly 
begun  to  bloom. 

Red  elder,  ripe,  apparently  in  prime,  not  uncommon. 

Arenaria  Grcenlandica,  still  pretty  common  in  flower. 

Solidago  lanceolata,  not  uncommon;  just  fairly  begun. 

Epilobium  angustifolium,  in  bloom;  not  common,  however. 
Epilobium  palustre,  some  time,  common  in  mosses,  small  and 
slender. 

Wild  holly,  common;  berries  not  quite  ripe. 

Viburnum  nudum,  common ;  berries  green. 

White  pine ;  saw  three  or  four  only,  mostly  very  small. 

*[For  The  Flora  of  Mt.  Monadnock  [1885]  by  William  H. 
Stone,  page  202.] 
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Mountain-ash,  abundant;  berries  not  ripe;  generally  very 
small,  largest  in  swamps. 

Diervilla,  not  uncommon,  still. 

Rhodora,  abundant;  low,  i.e.  short. 

Meadow-sweet,  abundant,  apparently  in  prime. 

Hemlocks;  two  little  ones  with  rounded  tops. 

Chelone  glabra,  not  yet;  at  northeast  swamp-side. 

Yarrow. 

Canoe  birch,  very  small. 

Clintonia  borealis,  with  fruit. 

Checkerberry. 

Gold-thread. 

One  three-ribbed  goldenrod,  northwest  side  (not  Canadense) . 
Tall  rough  goldenrod,  not  yet;  not  uncommon. 

Populus  tremuliformis,  not  very  common. 

Polygonum  cilinode,  in  bloom. 

Yellow  birch,  small. 

Fir,  a  little;  four  or  five  trees  noticed. 

Willows,  not  uncommon,  four  or  five  feet  high. 

Red  maple,  a  very  little,  small. 

Water  andromeda,  common  about  the  bogs. 

Trientalis. 

Pearly  everlasting,  out. 

Diplopappus  umbellatus,  in  bloom,  not  common  (  ?)  ;  northeast 
swamp-side,  also  northwest  side  of  mountain. 

Juncus  trifidus. 

Some  J uncus  Paradoxus?  \  ,  .  ,  r  , 

Some  Juncus  acuminatusf  |about  ed«e  of  marshes- 


CYPERACE^E 

Eriophorum  gracile,  abundant,  whitening  the  little  swamps. 

Eriophorum  vaginatum,  abundant,  little  swamps,  long  done, 
(this  the  coarse  grass  in  tufts,  in  marshes). 

Wool-grass,  not  uncommon,  (common  kind). 

Carex  trisperma  (?)  or  Deweyana,  with  large  seeds,  slender 
and  drooping,  by  side  of  northeast  swamp.  Vide  press. 

Carex  scoparia ?  or  straminea?  a  little. 

C.  debilis. 

Carex,  small,  rather  close-spiked,  C.  canes  cens-\\kt  (?),  com¬ 
mon. 

A  fine  grass-like  plant  very  common,  perhaps  Eleocharis 
tenuis;  now  without  heads,  but  marks  of  them. 

GRASSES 

Air  a  flexuosa. 

Glyceria  elongata,  with  appressed  branches  (some  purplish), 
in  swamp. 

Blue-joint,  apparently  in  prime,  one  place. 
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Festuca  ovina,  one  place. 

Cinna  arundinacea,  one  place. 

Agrostis  scabra  (  ?),  at  our  spring,  q.v. 

FERNS  AND  LICHENS,  ETC. 

A  large  greenish  lichen  flat  on  rocks,  of  a  peculiarly  con¬ 
centric  growth,  q.v. 

Some  common  sulphur  lichen. 

The  very  bright  handsome  crustaceous  yellow  lichen,  as  on 
White  Mts.,  q.v. 

Two  or  three  umbilicaria  lichens,  q.v.,  giving  the  dark  brown 
to  the  rocks. 

A  little,  in  one  place,  of  the  old  hat  umbilicaria,  as  at 
Flint’s  Pond  Rock. 

Green  moss  and  sphagnum  in  the  marshes. 

Two  common  cladonias,  white  and  greenish. 

Stereocaulon. 

Lycopodium  complanatum,  one  place. 

Lycopodium  annotinum,  not  very  common. 

Common  polypody. 

Dicksonia  fern,  q.v. 

Sensitive  fern,  and  various  other  common  ones. 

I  see  that  in  my  last  visit,  in  June  ’58,  I  also  saw  here  Labra¬ 
dor  tea  (on  the  north  side),  two-leaved  Solomon’s  seal,  Amelan- 
chier  Canadensis  var.  oligocarpa  and  var.  oblongifolia ,  one  or 
two  or  three  kinds  of  willows,  a  little  mayflower,  and  chiogenes, 
and  Lycopodium  clavatum. 

The  prevailing  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  mountain-top  are,  in 
order  of  commonness,  etc.,  low  blueberry,  black  spruce,  lambkill, 
black  choke-berry,  wild  holly,  Viburnum  nudum,  mountain-ash, 
meadow-sweet,  rhodora,  red  cherry,  canoe  birch,  water  andro- 
meda,  fetid  currant. 

The  prevailing  and  characteristic  smaller  plants,  excepting 
grasses,  cryptogamic,  etc.:  Potentilla  tridentata,  Solidago 
thyrsoidea  [ goldenrod ],  bunchberry,  cow-wheat,  Aster  acumi- 
natus,  Arenaria  Grcenlandica,  mountain  cranberry,  J uncus 
trifidus,  Clintonia  borealis,  Epilobium  palustre,  Aralia  hispida. 
Of  Cyperacece  the  most  common  and  noticeable  now  were 
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Eriophorum  gracile  and  vaginatum,  a  few  sedges,  and  perhaps 
the  Eleocharis  tenuis . 

The  grass  of  the  mountain  now  was  the  Aira  flexuosa,  large 
and  abundant,  now  somewhat  dry  and  withered,  on  all  shelves 
and  along  the  seams,  quite  to  the  top;  a  pinkish  tawny  now. 
Most  would  not  have  noticed  or  detected  any  other.  The 
other  kinds  named  were  not  common.  You  would  say  it  was 
a  true  mountain  grass.  The  only  grass  that  a  careless  observer 
would  notice.  There  was  nothing  like  a  sod  on  the  mountain- 
top.  The  tufts  of  J.  trifidus ,  perhaps,  came  the  nearest  to  it. 

The  black  spruce  is  the  prevailing  tree,  commonly  six  or 
eight  feet  high ;  but  very  few,  and  those  only  in  the  most  shel¬ 
tered  places,  as  hollows  and  swamps,  are  of  regular  outline,  on 
account  of  the  strong  and  cold  winds  with  which  they  have  to 
contend.  Fifteen  feet  high  would  be  unusually  large.  They 
cannot  grow  here  without  some  kind  of  lee  to  start  with.  They 
commonly  consist  of  numerous  flat  branches  close  above  one 
another  for  the  first  foot  or  two,  spreading  close  over  the  surface 
and  filling  and  concealing  the  hollows  between  the  rocks;  but 
exactly  at  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  rock  which  shelters  them 
they  cease  to  have  any  limbs  on  the  north  side,  but  all  their 
limbs  now  are  included  within  a  quadrant  between  southeast 
and  southwest,  while  the  stem,  which  is  always  perfectly  per¬ 
pendicular,  is  bare  and  smooth  on  the  north  side;  yet  it  is  led 
onward  at  the  top  by  a  tuft  of  tender  branches  a  foot  in  length 
and  spreading  every  way  as  usual,  but  the  northern  part  of 
these  successively  die  and  disappear.  They  thus  remind  you 
often  of  masts  of  vessels  with  sails  set  on  one  side,  and  some¬ 
times  one  of  these  almost  bare  masts  is  seen  to  have  been  broken 
short  off  at  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  such  is  the  violence  of  the 
wind  there.  I  saw  a  spruce,  healthy  and  straight,  full  sixteen 
feet  without  a  limb  or  the  trace  of  a  limb  on  the  north  side. 
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When  building  my  camp,  in  order  to  get  rafters  six  feet  long 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  small  end,  I  was 
obliged  to  cut  down  spruce  at  least  five  inches  in  diameter  at 
one  foot  from  the  ground.  S.o  stout  and  tapering  do  they  grow. 
They  spread  so  close  to  the  rocks  that  the  lower  branches  are 
often  half  worn  away  for  a  foot  in  length  by  their  rubbing  on 
the  rocks  in  the  wind,  and  I  sometimes  mistook  the  creaking  of 
such  a  limb  for  the  note  of  a  bird,  for  it  is  just  such  a  note  as 
you  would  expect  to  hear  there.  The  two  spruce  which  formed 
the  sides  of  my  second  camp  had  their  lower  branches  behind 
the  rock  so  thick  and  close,  and,  on  the  outsides  of  the  quadrant, 
so  directly  above  one  another  perpendicularly,  that  they  made 
two  upright  side  walls,  as  it  were,  very  convenient  to  interlace 
and  make  weather-tight. 

I  selected  a  spruce  growing  on  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau 
east  of  the  summit,  on  its  north  slope,  about  as  high  as  any 
tree  of  its  size,  to  cut  and  count  its  rings.  It  was  five  feet  five 
inches  high.  As  usual,  all  its  limbs  except  some  of  the  leading 
twigs  extended  toward  the  south.  One  of  the  lowermost  limbs, 
so  close  to  the  ground  that  I  thought  its  green  extremity  was  a 
distinct  tree,  was  ten  feet  long.  There  were  ten  similar  limbs 
(though  not  so  long)  almost  directly  above  one  another,  within 
two  feet  of  the  ground,  the  largest  two  inches  thick  at  the  butt. 
I  cut  off  this  tree  at  one  foot  from  the  ground.  It  was  there 
five  inches  in  diameter  and  had  forty-four  rings,  but  four  inches 
of  its  growth  was  on  the  south  side  the  centre  and  only  one 
inch  on  the  north  side.  I  cut  it  off  again  nineteen  inches  higher 
and  there,  there  were  thirty-five  rings. 

Our  fuel  was  the  dead  spruce — apparently  that  which  escaped 
the  fire  some  forty  years  ago ! ! — which  lies  spread  over  the 
rocks  in  considerable  quantity  still,  especially  at  the  northeast 
spur.  It  makes  very  good  dry  fuel,  and  some  of  it  is  quite  fat 
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and  sound.  The  spruce  twigs  were  our  bed.  I  observed  that, 
being  laid  bottom  upward  in  a  hot  sun,  as  at  the  foot  of  our 
bed,  the  leaves  turned  pale-brown,  as  if  boiled,  and  fell  off  very 
soon.  The  black  spruce  is  certainly  a  very  wild  tree,  and  loves 
a  primitive  soil  just  made  out  of  distintegrated  granite.  .  . 

Spruce  was  the  prevailing  tree;  blueberry,  the  berry;  S.  thyr- 
soidea,  the  goldenrod;  A.  acuminatus ,  the  aster  (the  only  one 
I  saw,  and  very  common);  J uncus  trifidus ,  the  juncus;  and 
Aira  flexuosa ,  the  grass,  of  the  mountain-top. 

The  two  cotton-grasses  named  were  very  common  and  con¬ 
spicuous  in  and  about  the  little  meadows. 

The  Juncus  trifidus  was  the  common  grass  (or  grass-like 
plant)  of  the  very  highest  part  of  the  mountain — the  peak  and 
for  thirty  rods  downward — growing  on  the  shelves  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  edges  of  the  scars  rankly,  and  on  this  part  of  the 
mountain  almost  alone  had  it  fruited, — for  I  think  that  I  saw 
it  occasionally  lower  and  elsewhere  on  the  rocky  portion  with¬ 
out  fruit.  .  . 

The  birds  which  I  noticed  were:  robins,  chewinks,  F.  hye- 
malis,  song  sparrow,  nighthawk,  swallow  (a  few,  probably  barn 
swallow,  one  flying  over  the  extreme  summit),  crows  (some¬ 
times  flew  over,  though  mostly  heard  in  the  woods  below), 
wood  thrush  (heard  from  woods  below) ;  and  saw  a  warbler 
with  a  dark-marked  breast  and  yellowish  angle  to  wing  and 
white  throat,  and  heard  a  note  once  like  a  very  large  and 
powerful  nuthatch.  Some  small  hawks.  .  . 

But,  above  all,  this  was  an  excellent  place  to  observe  the 
habits  of  the  nighthawks.  They  were  heard  and  seen  regularly 
at  sunset — one  night  it  was  at  7.10,  or  exactly  at  sunset — 
coming  upward  from  the  lower  and  more  shaded  portion  of  the 
rocky  surface  below  our  camp,  with  their  spark ,  spark  soon 
answered  by  a  companion,  for  they  seemed  always  to  hunt  in 
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pairs ;  yet  both  would  dive  and  boom  and,  according  to  Wilson, 
only  the  male  utters  this  sound.  They  pursued  their  game  thus 
a  short  distance  apart  and  some  sixty  or  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  gray  rocky  surface,  in  the  twilight,  and  the  constant  spark , 
spark  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  call-note  to  advertise  each  other  of 
their  neighborhood.  Suddenly  one  would  hover  and  flutter 
more  stationarily  for  a  moment,  somewhat  like  a  kingfisher, 
and  then  dive  almost  perpendicularly  downward  with  a  rush, 
for  fifty  feet,  frequently  within  three  or  four  rods  of  us;  and 
the  loud  booming  sound  or  rip  was  made  just  at  the  curve,  as 
it  ceased  to  fall,  but  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  I 
know  not.  They  appeared  to  be  diving  for  their  insect  prey. 
What  eyes  they  must  have  to  be  able  to  discern  it  beneath  them 
against  the  rocks  in  the  twilight !  As  I  was  walking  about  the 
camp,  one  flew  low,  within  two  feet  of  the  surface,  about  me, 
and  lit  on  the  rock  within  three  rods  of  me,  and  uttered  a  harsh 
note  like  c-o-w,  c-o-w — hard  and  gritty  and  allied  to  their  com¬ 
mon  notes — which  I  thought  expressive  of  anxiety,  or  to  alarm 
me,  or  for  its  mate. 

I  suspect  that  their  booming  on  a  distant  part  of  the  mountain 
was  the  sound  which  I  heard  the  first  night,  which  was  like 
very  distant  thunder,  or  the  fall  of  a  pile  of  lumber. 

They  did  not  fly  or  boom  when  there  was  a  cloud  or  fog, 
and  ceased  pretty  early  in  the  night.  They  came  up  from  the 
same  quarter — the  shaded  rocks  below — each  night,  two  of 
them,  and  left  off  booming  about  8  o’clock.  Whether  they  then 
ceased  hunting  or  withdrew  to  another  part  of  the  mountain, 
I  know  not.  Yet  I  heard  one  the  first  night  at  11.30  P.  M., 
but,  as  it  had  been  a  rainy  day  and  did  not  clear  up  here  till 
some  time  late  in  the  night,  it  may  have  been  compelled  to  do 
its  hunting  then.  They  began  to  boom  again  at  4  A.  M.  (other 
birds  about  4.30)  and  ceased  about  4.20.  By  their  color  they 
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are  related  to  the  gray  rocks  over  which  they  flit  and  circle.* 

As  for  quadrupeds,  we  saw  none  on  the  summit  and  only  one 
small  gray  rabbit  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  but  we  saw  the 
droppings  of  rabbits  all  over  the  mountain,  and  they  must  be 
the  prevailing  large  animal ;  and  we  heard  the  motions  probably 
of  a  mouse  about  our  camp  at  night.  We  also  found  the  skull 
of  a  rodent  larger  than  a  woodchuck  or  gray  rabbit,  and  the 
tail-bones  (may  be  of  the  same)  some  half-dozen  inches  long, 
and  saw  a  large  quantity  of  dark-brown  oval  droppings  ( q.v ., 
preserved).  I  think  that  this  was  a  porcupine,  and  I  hear  that 
they  are  found  on  the  mountain.  Mr.  Wild  saw  one  recently 
dead  near  the  spring  some  sixteen  years  ago.  I  saw  the  ordure 
of  some  large  quadruped,  probably  this,  on  the  rocks  in  the 
pastures  beneath  the  wood,  composed  chiefly  of  raspberry  seeds. 

As  for  insects :  There  were  countless  ants,  large  and  middle- 
sized,  which  ran  over  our  bed  and  inside  our  clothes.  They 
swarmed  all  over  the  mountain.  Had  young  in  the  dead  spruce 
which  we  burned.  Saw  but  half  a  dozen  mosquitoes.  Saw  two 
or  three  common  yellow  butterflies  and  some  larger  red-brown 
ones,  and  moths.  There  were  great  flies,  as  big  as  horse-flies, 
with  shining  black  abdomens  and  buff-colored  bases  to  their 
wings.  Disturbed  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  dead  spruce  on  the 
ground,  but  they  disappeared  before  I  ascertained  what  kind 
they  were.  On  the  summit  one  noon,  i.e.  on  the  very  apex,  I 
was  pestered  by  great  swarms  of  small  black  wasps  or  winged 
ants  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  which  fluttered  about  and 
settled  on  my  head  and  face.  Heard  a  fine  (in  the  sod)  cricket, 
a  dog-day  locust  once  or  twice,  and  a  creaking  grasshopper. 

Saw  two  or  three  frogs, — one  large  Rana  fontinalis  in  that 
rocky  pool  on  the  southwest  side,  where  I  saw  the  large  spawn 

*[For  Thoreau’s  notes  of  1858  on  the  night  hawks,  see  pages 
130  and  139.] 
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which  I  supposed  to  be  bullfrog  spawn  two  years  ago,  but  now 
think  must  have  been  R.  fontinalis  spawn ;  and  there  was  a  dark 
pollywog  one  inch  long.  This  frog  had  a  raised  line  on  each 
side  of  back  and  was  as  large  as  a  common  bullfrog.  I  also 
heard  the  note  once  of  some  familiar  large  frog.  The  one  or 
two  smaller  frogs  which  I  saw  elsewhere  were  perhaps  the  same. 

There  were  a  great  many  visitors  to  the  summit,  both  by  the 
south  and  north,  i.e.  the  JafiErey  and  Dublin  paths,  but  they  did 
not  turn  off  from  the  beaten  track.  One  noon,  when  I  was  on 
the  top,  I  counted  forty  men,  women  and  children  around  me, 
and  more  were  constantly  arriving  while  others  were  going. 
Certainly  more  than  one  hundred  ascended  in  a  day.  When 
you  got  within  thirty  rods  you  saw  them  seated  in  a  row  along 
the  gray  parapets,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  castle  on  a  gala-day ; 
and  when  you  behold  Monadnock’s  blue  summit  fifty  miles  off 
in  the  horizon,  you  may  imagine  it  covered  with  men,  women 
and  children  in  dresses  of  all  colors,  like  an  observatory  on  a 
muster-field.  They  appeared  to  be  chiefly  mechanics  and  farm¬ 
ers’  boys  and  girls  from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  young 
men  sat  in  rows  with  their  legs  dangling  over  the  precipice, 
squinting  through  spy-glasses  and  shouting  and  hallooing  to 
each  new  party  that  issued  from  the  woods  below.  Some  were 
playing  cards;  others  were  trying  to  see  their  house  or  their 
neighbor’s.  Children  were  running  about  and  playing  as  usual. 
Indeed,  this  peak  in  pleasant  weather  is  the  most  trivial  place 
in  New  England.  There  are  probably  more  arrivals  daily  than 
at  any  of  the  White  Mountain  houses.  Several  were  busily 
engraving  their  names  on  the  rocks  with  cold-chisels,  whose 
incessant  clink  you  heard,  and  they  had  but  little  leisure  to  look 
off.  The  mountain  was  not  free  of  them  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
though  most  of  them  left  about  5  P.  M. 

The  rocky  area  or  summit  of  the  mountain  above  the  forest, 
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which  I  am  describing,  is  of  an  irregular  form  from  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  two  miles  long,  north  and  south,  by  three-quarters  to 
a  mile  wide  at  the  widest  part,  in  proportion  as  you  descend 
lower  on  the  rocks. 

There  are  three  main  spurs,  viz.  the  northeast  or  chief  one, 
toward  Monadnock  Pond  and  the  village  of  Dublin ;  the  south¬ 
erly,  to  Mann’s  [  ?]  ;  and  the  northerly,  over  which  the  Dublin 
path  runs.  These  afford  the  three  longest  walks.  The  first  is 
the  longest,  wildest  and  least-frequented,  and  rises  to  the  great¬ 
est  height  at  a  distance  from  the  central  peak.  The  second 
affords  the  broadest  and  smoothest  walk.  The  third  is  the 
highest  of  all  at  first,  but  falls  off  directly.  There  are  also  two 
lesser  and  lower  spurs,  on  the  westerly  side, — one  quite  short, 
towards  Troy,  by  which  you  might  come  up  from  that  side,  the 
other  yet  lower,  but  longer,  from  north  75°'  west.  But  above 
all,  for  walking,  there  is  an  elevated  rocky  plateau,  so  to  call  it, 
extending  to  half  a  mile  east  of  the  summit,  or  about  a  hundred 
rods  east  of  the  ravine.  This  slopes  gently  toward  the  south 
and  east  by  successive  terraces  of  rock,  and  affords  the  most 
amusing  walking  of  any  part  of  the  mountain.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  precipices  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  peak.  The 
greatest  abruptness  of  descent  (from  top  to  bottom)  is  on  the 
west  side  between  the  two  lesser  ravines.  .  . 

The  basis  of  my  map  was  the  distance  from  the  summit  to 
the  second  camp,  measured  very  rudely  by  casting  a  stone  be¬ 
fore.  Pacing  the  distance  of  an  easy  cast,  I  found  it  about  ten 
rods,  and  thirteen  such  stone’s  throws,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty  rods,  carried  me  to  the  camp.  As  I  had  the  course,  from 
the  summit  and  from  the  camp,  of  the  principal  points,  I  could 
tell  the  rest  nearly  enough.  It  was  about  fifty  rods  from  the 
summit  to  the  ravine  and  eighty  more  to  the  camp.  .  . 

They  who  simply  climb  to  the  peak  of  Monadnock  have  seen 
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but  little  of  the  mountain.  I  came  not  to  look  off  from  it,  but 
to  look  at  it.  The  view  of  the  pinnacle  itself  from  the  plateau 
below  surpasses  any  view  which  you  get  from  the  summit.  It  is 
indispensable  to  see  the  top  itself  and  the  sierra  of  its  outline 
from  one  side.  The  great  charm  is  not  to  look  off  from  a  height 
but  to  walk  over  this  novel  and  wonderful  rocky  surface. 
Moreover,  if  you  would  enjoy  the  prospect,  it  is,  methinks,  most 
interesting  when  you  look  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau  imme¬ 
diately  down  into  the  valleys,  or  where  the  edge  of  the  lichen- 
clad  rocks,  only  two  or  three  rods  from  you,  is  seen  as  the  lower 
frame  of  a  picture  of  green  fields,  lakes  and  woods,  suggesting 
a  more  stupendous  precipice  than  exists.  There  are  much  more 
surprising  effects  of  this  nature  along  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
than  on  the  summit.  It  is  remarkable  what  haste  the  visitors 
make  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  then  look  away 
from  it.  .  . 

But  what  a  study  for  rocks  does  this  mountain-top  afford! 
The  rocks  of  the  pinnacle  have  many  regular  nearly  right- 
angled  slants  to  the  southeast,  covered  with  the  dark-brown  (or 
olivaceous)  umbilicaria.  The  rocks  which  you  walk  over  are 
often  not  only  worn  smooth  and  slippery,  but  grooved  out,  as 
if  with  some  huge  rounded  tool,  or  they  are  much  oftener 
convex.  You  see  huge  buttresses  or  walls  put  up  by  Titans, 
with  true  joints,  only  recently  loosened  by  an  earthquake  as  if 
ready  to  topple  down.  Some  of  the  lichen-clad  rocks  are  of  a 
rude  brick-loaf  form  or  small  cottage  form.  You  see  large 
boulders,  left  just  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  descent  of  the  plateau, 
commonly  resting  on  a  few  small  stones,  as  if  the  Titans  were 
in  the  very  act  of  transporting  them  when  they  were  inter¬ 
rupted;  some  left  standing  on  their  ends,  and  almost  the  only 
convenient  rocks  in  whose  shade  you  can  sit  sometimes.  Often 
you  come  to  a  long,  thin  rock,  two  or  three  rods  long,  which 
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has  the  appearance  of  having  just  been  split  into  underpinning- 
stone, — perfectly  straight-edged  and  parallel  pieces  and  lying  as 
it  fell,  ready  for  use,  just  as  the  mason  leaves  it.  Post-stones, 
door-stones,  etc.  There  were  evidences  of  recent  motion  as  well 
as  ancient.  I  saw  on  the  flat  sloping  surface  of  rock  a  fresher 
white  space  exactly  the  size  and  form  of  a  rock  which  was  lying 
by  it  and  which  had  lately  covered  it.  What  had  upset  it? 
There  were  many  of  these  whitish  marks  where  the  dead  spruce 
had  lain  but  was  now  decayed  or  gone. 

The  rocks  were  not  only  coarsely  grooved  but  finely  scratched 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  commonly  about  S.  10°  E.  (but 
between  5°  and  20°  east,  or,  by  the  true  meridian,  more  yet). 
I  could  have  steered  myself  in  a  fog  by  them.  .  . 

The  rocks  are  very  commonly  in  terraces  with  a  smooth 
rounded  edge  to  each.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  terraces 
that  I  noticed  was  between  the  second  camp  and  the  summit, 
say  some  forty  rods  from  the  camp.  These  terraces  were  some 
six  rods  long  and  six  to  ten  feet  wide,  but  the  top  slanting  con¬ 
siderably  back  into  the  mountain,  and  they  were  about  four  or 
five  feet  high  each.  There  were  four  such  in  succession  here, 
running  S.  30°  E.  The  edges  of  these  terraces,  here  and  com¬ 
monly,  were  rounded  and  grooved  like  the  rocks  at  a  waterfall, 
as  if  water  and  gravel  had  long  washed  over  them.  .  . 

There  were  all  over  the  rocky  summit  peculiar  yellowish 
gravelly  spots  which  I  called  scars,  commonly  of  an  oval  form, 
not  in  low  but  elevated  places,  and  looking  as  if  a  little  mound 
had  been  cut  off  there.  The  edges  of  these,  on  the  very  pinnacle 
of  the  mountain,  were  formed  of  the  J uncus  trifidus,  now  gone 
to  seed.  If  they  had  been  in  hollows,  you  would  have  said 
that  they  were  the  bottom  of  little  pools,  now  dried  up,  where 
the  gravel  and  stones  had  been  washed  bare.  I  am  not  certain 
about  their  origin.  They  suggested  some  force  which  had  sud- 
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denly  cut  off  and  washed  or  blown  away  the  surface  there,  like 
a  thunder-spout,  or  lightning,  or  a  hurricane.  Such  spots  were 
very  numerous,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  scar.  .  . 

Though  there  is  little  or  no  soil  upon  the  rocks,  owing  appar¬ 
ently  to  the  coolness,  if  not  moisture,  you  have  rather  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  a  swamp  than  that  of  the  sterile  rocky  ground  below. 
For  example,  of  the  six  prevailing  trees  and  shrubs — low  blue¬ 
berry,  black  spruce,  lambkill,  black  choke-berry,  wild  holly,  and 
Viburnum  nudum — all  but  the  first  are  characteristic  of  swampy 
and  low  ground,  to  say  nothing  of  the  commonness  of  wet 
mosses,  the  two  species  of  cotton-grass,  and  some  other  plants  of 
the  swamp  and  meadow.  Little  meadows  and  swamps  are  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  mountain  upon  and  amid  the  rocks.  You  are 
continually  struck  with  the  proximity  of  gray  and  lichen-clad 
rock  and  mossy  bog.  You  tread  alternately  on  wet  moss,  into 
which  you  sink,  and  dry,  lichen-covered  rocks.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  see  the  vegetation  of  a  swamp  on  a  little  shelf  only 
a  foot  or  two  over, — a  bog  a  foot  wide  with  cotton-grass  waving 
over  it, — in  the  midst  of  cladonia  lichens  so  dry  as  to  burn  like 
tinder.  The  edges  of  the  little  swamps — if  not  their  middle — 
are  commonly  white  with  cotton-grass.  The  Arenaria  Grcen- 
landica  often  belies  its  name  here,  growing  in  wet  places  as 
often  as  in  dry  ones,  together  with  eriophorum.  .  . 

Water  stands  in  shallow  pools  on  almost  every  rocky  shelf. 
The  largest  pool  of  open  water  which  I  found  was  on  the  south¬ 
west  side  of  the  summit,  and  was  four  rods  long  by  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  width  and  a  foot  deep.  Wool-  and  cotton-grass 
grew  around  it,  and  there  was  a  dark  green  moss  and  some  mud 
at  the  bottom.  There  was  a  smoother  similar  pool  on  the  next 
shelf  above  it.  These  were  about  the  same  size  in  June  and 
in  August,  and  apparently  never  dry  up.  There  was  also  the 
one  in  which  I  bathed,  near  the  northeast  little  meadow.  I  had 
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a  delicious  bath  there,  though  the  water  was  warm,  but  there 
was  a  pleasant  strong  and  drying  wind  blowing  over  the  ridge, 
and  when  I  had  bathed,  the  rock  felt  like  plush  to  my  feet. 

The  cladonia  lichens  were  so  dry  at  midday,  even  the  day 
after  rain,  that  they  served  as  tinder  to  kindle  our  fire — indeed, 
we  were  somewhat  troubled  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading 
amid  them — yet  at  night,  even  before  sundown,  and  morning, 
when  we  got  our  supper  and  breakfast,  they  would  not  burn 
thus,  having  absorbed  moisture.  They  had  then  a  cool  and 
slightly  damp  feeling. 

Every  evening,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Sunday  evening  after 
the  rain  of  the  day  before,  we  saw  not  long  after  sundown  a 
slight  scud  or  mist  begin  to  strike  the  summit  above  us,  though 
it  was  perfectly  fair  weather  generally  and  there  were  no  clouds 
over  the  lower  country. 

First,  perhaps,  looking  up,  we  would  see  a  small  scud  not 
more  than  a  rod  in  diameter  drifting  just  over  the  apex  of  the 
mountain.  In  a  few  minutes  more  a  somewhat  larger  one  would 
suddenly  make  its  appearance,  and  perhaps  strike  the  topmost 
rocks  and  invest  them  for  a  moment,  but  as  rapidly  drift  off 
northeast  and  disappear.  Looking  into  the  southwest  sky,  which 
was  clear,  we  would  see  all  at  once  a  small  cloud  or  scud  a  rod 
in  diameter  beginning  to  form  half  a  mile  from  the  summit, 
and  as  it  came  on,  it  rapidly  grew  in  a  mysterious  manner  till 
it  was  fifty  rods  or  more  in  diameter,  and  draped  and  concealed 
for  a  few  moments  all  the  summit  above  us,  and  then  passed 
off  and  disappeared  northeastward  just  as  it  had  come  on.  So 
that  it  appeared  as  if  the  clouds  had  been  attracted  by  the  sum¬ 
mit.  They  also  seemed  to  rise  a  little  as  they  approached  it, 
and  endeavor  to  go  over  without  striking.  I  gave  this  account 
of  it  to  myself.  They  were  not  attracted  to  the  summit,  but 
simply  generated  there  and  not  elsewhere.  There  would  be  a 
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warm  southwest  wind  blowing,  which  was  full  of  moisture, 
alike  over  the  mountain  and  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
summit  of  the  mountain  being  cool,  this  warm  air  began  to 
feel  its  influence  at  half  a  mile  distance,  and  its  moisture  was 
rapidly  condensed  into  a  small  cloud,  which  expanded  as  it 
advanced,  and  evaporated  again  as  it  left  the  summit.  This 
would  go  on,  apparently,  as  the  coolness  of  the  mountain  in¬ 
creased,  and  generally  the  cloud  or  mist  reached  down  as  low 
as  our  camp  from  time  to  time,  in  the  night. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  watching  these  small  clouds  forming 
and  dissolving  about  the  summit  of  our  mountain,  the  sun  hav¬ 
ing  just  set,  I  cast  my  eyes  toward  the  dim  bluish  outline  of  the 
Green  Mountains  in  the  clear  red  evening  sky,  and,  to  my 
delight,  I  detected  exactly  over  the  summit  of  Saddleback 
Mountain,  some  sixty  miles  distant,  its  own  little  cloud,  shaped 
like  a  parasol  and  answering  to  that  which  capped  our  mountain, 
though  in  this  case  it  did  not  rest  on  the  mountain,  but  was 
considerably  above  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  west  horizon  for 
forty  miles  was  cloudless.  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  the 
local  cloud  of  that  mountain  because  it  was  directly  over  the 
summit,  was  of  small  size  and  of  umbrella  form  answering  to 
the  summit,  and  there  was  no  other  cloud  to  be  seen  in  that 
horizon.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  serene  object,  a  sort  of  for¬ 
tunate  isle — like  any  other  cloud  in  the  sunset  sky. 

That  the  summit  of  this  mountain  is  cool  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  days  which  we  spent  there  were  remarkably  warm 
ones  in  the  country  below,  and  were  the  common  subject  of 
conversation  when  we  came  down,  yet  we  had  known  nothing 
about  it,  and  went  warmly  clad  with  comfort  all  the  while,  as 
we  had  not  done  immediately  before  and  did  not  after  we  de¬ 
scended.  We  immediately  perceived  the  difference  as  we  de¬ 
scended.  It  was  warm  enough  for  us  on  the  summit,  and  often, 
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in  the  sheltered  southeast  hollows,  too  warm,  as  we  happened 
to  be  clad,  but  on  the  summits  and  ridges  it  chanced  that  there 
was  always  wind,  and  in  this  wind  it  was  commonly  cooler 
than  we  liked.  Also  our  water,  which  was  evidently  rain-water 
caught  in  the  rocks  and  retained  by  the  moss,  was  cool  enough 
if  it  were  only  in  a  little  crevice  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock, 
i.e.  out  of  the  sun. 

Yet,  though  it  was  thus  cool,  and  there  was  this  scud  or  mist 
on  the  top  more  or  less  every  night,  there  was,  as  we  should 
say,  no  dew  on  the  summit  any  morning.  The  lichens,  blue¬ 
berry  bushes,  etc.,  did  not  feel  wet,  nor  did  they  wet  you  in  the 
least,  however  early  you  walked  in  them.  I  rose  to  observe  the 
sunrise  and  picked  blueberries  every  morning  before  sunrise,  and 
saw  no  dew,  only  once  some  minute  dewdrops  on  some  low 
grass-tips,  and  that  was  amid  the  wet  moss  of  a  little  bog,  but 
the  lambkill  and  blueberry  bushes  above  it  were  not  wet.  Yet 
the  Thursday  when  we  left,  we  found  that  though  there  was 
no  dew  on  the  summit  there  was  a  very  heavy  dew  in  the  pas¬ 
tures  below,  and  our  feet  and  clothes  were  completely  wet  with 
it,  as  much  as  if  we  had  stood  in  water. 

I  should  say  that  there  were  no  true  springs  (?)  on  the  sum¬ 
mit,  but  simply  rain-water  caught  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  or 
retained  by  the  moss.  I  observed  that  the  well  which  we  made 
for  washing — by  digging  up  the  moss  with  our  hands — half 
dried  up  in  the  sun  by  day,  but  filled  up  again  at  night. 

The  principal  stream  on  the  summit — if  not  the  only  one — in 
the  rocky  portion  described,  was  on  the  southeast  side,  between 
our  two  camps,  though  it  did  not  distinctly  show  itself  at  present 
except  a  little  below  our  elevation.  For  the  most  part  you 
could  only  see  that  water  had  flowed  there  between  and  under 
the  rocks.  .  . 

I  saw  what  I  took  to  be  a  thistle-down  going  low  over  the 
summit,  and  might  have  caught  it,  though  I  saw  no  thistle  on 
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the  mountain-top  nor  any  other  plant  from  which  this  could 
have  come.  (I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  thistle  by  its  appearance 
and  its  season.)  It  had  evidently  come  up  from  the  country 
below.  This  shows  that  it  may  carry  its  seeds  to  higher  regions 
than  it  inhabits,  and  it  suggests  how  the  seeds  of  some  mountain 
plants,  as  the  Solidago  thyrsoidea,  may  be  conveyed  from  moun¬ 
tain  to  mountain,  also  other  solidagos,  asters,  epilobiums,  wil¬ 
lows,  etc. 

The  descent  through  the  woods  from  our  first  camp  to  the 
site  of  the  shanty  is  from  a  third  to  half  a  mile.  You  then 
come  to  the  raspberry  and  fern-scented  region.  There  were 
some  raspberries  still  left,  but  they  were  fast  dropping  off. 

There  was  a  good  view  of  the  mountain  from  just  above  the 
pond,  some  two  miles  from  Troy.  The  varying  outline  of  a 
mountain  is  due  to  the  crest  of  different  spurs,  as  seen  from 
different  sides.  Even  a  small  spur,  if  you  are  near,  may  conceal 
a  much  larger  one  and  give  its  own  outline  to  the  mountain, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  which  extends  directly  toward  you  is 
not  noticed  at  all,  however  important,  though,  as  you  travel 
round  the  mountain,  this  may  gradually  come  into  view  and 
finally  its  crest  may  be  one-half  or  more  of  the  outline  presented. 
It  may  partly  account  for  the  peaked  or  pyramidal  form  of 
mountains  that  one  crest  may  be  seen  through  the  gaps  of 
another  and  so  fill  up  the  line.  .  . 

I  carried  on  this  excursion  the  following  articles  (beside  what 
I  wore),  viz. : 

One  shirt. 

One  pair  socks. 

Two  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

One  thick  waistcoat. 

One  flannel  shirt  (had  no  occasion  to  use  it). 

India-rubber  coat. 

Three  bosoms. 

Towel  and  soap. 

Pins,  needle,  thread. 
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A  blanket  (would  have  been  more  convenient  if  stitched  up 
in  the  form  of  a  bag). 

Cap  for  the  night. 

Map  and  compass. 

Spy-glass  and  microscope  and  tape. 

Saw  and  hatchet. 

Plant-book  and  blotting  paper. 

Paper  and  stamps. 

Botany. 

Insect  and  lichen  boxes. 

Jack-knife. 

Matches. 

Waste  paper  and  twine. 

Iron  spoon  and  pint  dipper  with  handle. 

All  in  a  knapsack. 

Umbrella. 

N.  B.  Add  to  the  above  next  time  a  small  bag,  which  may  be 
stuffed  with  moss  or  the  like  for  a  pillow. 

For  provision  for  one,  six  days,  carried : — 


2l/2  lbs.  of  salt  beef  and  tongue. 

18  hard-boiled  eggs. 

2l/i  lbs.  sugar  and  a  little  salt. 
About  %  lb.  of  tea. 

2  lbs.  hard-bread. 

Yi  loaf  home-made  bread  and  a 
piece  of  cake. 


Take  only  salt  beef  next  time,  2 
to  3  lbs. 

Omit  eggs. 

2  lbs.  of  sugar  would  have  done. 

2/3  as  much  would  have  done. 

The  right  amount  of  bread,  but 
might  have  taken  more  home¬ 
made  and  more  solid  sweet 
cake. 


N.  B.  carry  salt  (or  some  of  it)  in  a  wafer-box.  Also  some 
sugar  in  a  small  box. 

N.  B.  Observe  next  time :  the  source  of  the  stream  which 
crosses  the  path;  what  species  of  swallow  flies  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  what  the  grass  which  gives  the  pastures  a  yellowish  color 
seen  from  the  summit.  [But  Thoreau  died  in  May,  1862,  be¬ 
fore  again  visiting  the  mountain.] 


That  area  is  literally  a  chaos, 
an  example  of  what  the  earth  was 
before  it  was  finished. 
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II 


Later  notes  from  Thoreau’s  Journal,  by- 
courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 


Aug.  28  [I860].  There  was  no  prolonged  melody  of  birds 
on  the  summit  of  Monadnock.  They  for  the  most  part  emitted 
sounds  there  more  in  harmony  with  the  silent  rocks — a  faint 
chipping  or  chinking — often  somewhat  as  of  two  stones  struck 
together. 

Sept.  1  [I860].  We  could  not  judge  correctly  of  distances 
on  the  mountain,  but  greatly  exaggerated  them.  That  surface 
was  so  novel — suggested  so  many  thoughts — and  also  so  uneven, 
a  few  steps  sufficing  to  conceal  the  least  ground  as  if  it  were 
half  a  mile  away,  that  we  would  have  an  impression  as  if  we 
had  traveled  a  mile  when  we  had  come  only  forty  rods.  We  no 
longer  thought  and  reasoned  as  in  the  plain. 
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III 

From  the  Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  This 
letter,  to  Harrison  Blake,  is  dated  Concord,  Nov.  4,  1860. 
Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  1894  and  1906,  and  by  their 
permission  here  republished. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  any  particulars  of  your  excursion.  As  for 
myself,  I  looked  out  for  you  somewhat  on  that  Monday,  when, 
it  appears,  you  passed  Monadnock;  turned  my  glass  upon  sev¬ 
eral  parties  that  were  ascending  the  mountain  half  a  mile  on 
one  side  of  us.  In  short,  I  came  as  near  to  seeing  you  as  you 
to  seeing  me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  have  had  a  good 
time  if  you  had  come,  for  I  had,  all  ready,  two  good  spruce 
houses  in  which  you  could  stand  up,  complete  in  all  respects, 
half  a  mile  apart,  and  you  and  B.  could  have  lodged  by  your¬ 
selves  in  one,  if  not  with  us. 

We  made  an  excellent  beginning  of  our  mountain  life.  You 
may  remember  that  the  Saturday  previous  was  a  stormy  day. 
Well,  we  went  up  in  the  rain, — wet  through, — and  found  our¬ 
selves  in  a  cloud  there  at  mid-afternoon,  in  no  situation  to  look 
about  for  the  best  place  for  a  camp.  So  I  proceeded  at  once, 
through  the  cloud,  to  that  memorable  stone  “chunk  yard”  in 
which  we  made  our  humble  camp  once,  and  there,  after  putting 
our  packs  under  a  rock,  having  a  good  hatchet,  I  proceeded  to 
build  a  substantial  house,  which  Channing  declared  the  hand¬ 
somest  he  ever  saw.  (He  never  camped  out  before,  and  was, 
no  doubt,  prejudiced  in  its  favor.)  This  was  done  about  dark, 
and  by  that  time  we  were  nearly  as  wet  as  if  we  had  stood  in  a 
hogshead  of  water.  We  then  built  a  fire  before  the  door, 
directly  on  the  site  of  our  little  camp  of  two  years  ago,  and  it 
took  a  long  time  to  burn  through  its  remains  to  the  earth  be¬ 
neath.  Standing  before  this,  and  turning  round  slowly  like 
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meat  that  is  roasting,  we  were  as  dry,  if  not  drier  than  ever, 
after  a  few  hours,  and  so  at  last  we  “turned  in.” 

This  was  a  great  deal  better  than  going  up  there  in  fair 
weather,  and  having  no  adventure  (not  knowing  how  to  appre¬ 
ciate  either  fair  weather  or  foul)  but  dull,  commonplace  sleep 
in  a  useless  house  and  before  a  comparatively  useless  fire,  such 
as  we  get  every  night.  Of  course  we  thanked  our  stars,  when 
we  saw  them,  which  was  about  midnight,  that  they  had  seem¬ 
ingly  withdrawn  for  a  season.  We  had  the  mountain  all  to  our¬ 
selves  that  afternoon  and  night.  There  was  nobody  going  up  that 
day  to  engrave  his  name  on  the  summit,  nor  to  gather  blue¬ 
berries.  The  genius  of  the  mountains  saw  us  starting  from 
Concord,  and  it  said,  There  come  two  of  our  folks.  Let  us 
get  ready  for  them.  Get  up  a  serious  storm,  that  will  send 
a-packing  these  holiday  guests.  (They  may  have  their  say  an¬ 
other  time.)  Let  us  receive  them  with  true  mountain  hospi¬ 
tality, — kill  the  fatted  cloud.  Let  them  know  the  value  of  a 
spruce  roof,  and  of  a  fire  of  dead  spruce  stumps.  Every  bush 
dripped  tears  of  joy  at  our  advent.  Fire  did  its  best,  and  re¬ 
ceived  our  thanks.  What  could  fire  have  done  in  fair  weather? 
Spruce  roof  got  its  share  of  our  blessings.  And  then,  such  a 
view  of  the  wet  rocks,  with  the  wet  lichens  on  them,  we  had  the 
next  morning,  but  did  not  get  again! 

We  and  the  mountain  had  a  sound  season,  as  the  saying  is. 
How  glad  we  were  to  be  wet,  in  order  that  we  might  be  dried! 
How  glad  we  were  of  the  storm  which  made  our  house  seem 
like  a  new  home  to  us!  This  day’s  experience  was  indeed  lucky, 
for  we  did  not  have  a  thunder-shower  during  all  our  stay. 
Perhaps  our  host  reserved  this  attention  in  order  to  tempt  us 
to  come  again. 

Our  next  house  was  more  substantial  still.  One  side  was 
rock,  good  for  durability;  the  floor  the  same;  and  the  roof 
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which  I  made  would  have  upheld  a  horse.  I  stood  on  it  to  do 
the  shingling. 

I  noticed,  when  I  was  at  the  White  Mountains  last,  several 
nuisances  which  render  traveling  thereabouts  unpleasant.  The 
chief  of  these  was  the  mountain  houses.  I  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  main  attraction  of  that  region,  even  to  citizens, 
lay  in  its  wildness  and  unlikeness  to  the  city,  and  yet  they  make 
it  as  much  like  the  city  as  they  can  afford  to.  I  heard  that  the 
Crawford  House  was  lighted  with  gas,  and  had  a  large  saloon, 
with  its  band  of  music,  for  dancing.  But  give  me  a  spruce 
house  made  in  the  rain. 

An  old  Concord  farmer  tells  me  that  he  ascended  Monadnock 
once,  and  danced  on  the  top.  How  did  that  happen?  Why, 
he  being  up  there,  a  party  of  young  men  and  women  came  up, 
bringing  boards  and  a  fiddler;  and,  having  laid  down  the 
boards,  they  made  a  level  floor,  on  which  they  danced  to  the 
music  of  the  fiddle.  I  suppose  the  tune  was  “Excelsior.”  This 
reminds  me  of  the  fellow  who  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  very  high 
spire,  stood  upright  on  the  ball,  and  hurrahed  for — what? 
Why,  for  Harrison  and  Tyler.  That’s  the  kind  of  sound 
which  most  ambitious  people  emit  when  they  culminate.  They 
are  wont  to  be  singularly  frivolous  in  the  thin  atmosphere;  they 
can’t  contain  themselves,  though  our  comfort  and  their  safety 
require  it;  it  takes  the  pressure  of  many  atmospheres  to  do 
this;  and  hence  they  helplessly  evaporate  there.  It  would  seem 
that  as  they  ascend,  they  breathe  shorter  and  shorter,  and,  at 
each  expiration,  some  of  their  wits  leave  them,  till,  when  they 
reach  the  pinnacle,  they  are  so  light-headed  as  to  be  fit  only  to 
show  how  the  wind  sits.  I  suspect  that  Emerson’s  criticism 
called  “Monadnoc”  was  inspired,  not  by  remembering  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  New  Hampshire  as  they  are  in  the  valleys  so  much 
as  by  meeting  some  of  them  on  the  mountain  top. 
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After  several  nights’  experience,  Channing  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  was  “lying  outdoors,”  and  inquired  what  was 
the  largest  beast  that  might  nibble  his  legs  there.  I  fear  that 
he  did  not  improve  all  the  night,  as  he  might  have  done,  to 
sleep.  I  had  asked  him  to  go  and  spend  a  week  there.  We 
spent  five  nights,  being  gone  six  days,  for  C.  suggested  that  six 
working  days  made  a  week,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  ready  to 
decamp.  However,  he  found  his  account  in  it  as  well  as  I. 

We  were  seen  to  go  up  in  the  rain,  grim  and  silent,  like  two 
genii  of  the  storm,  by  Fassett’s  men  or  boys;  but  we  were  never 
identified  afterward.  .  .Five  hundred  persons  at  least  came  on  to 
the  mountain  while  we  were  there,  but  not  one  found  our  camp. 
We  saw  one  party  of  three  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  spread 
their  blankets  and  spend  the  night  on  the  top,  and  heard  them 
converse;  but  they  did  not  know  that  they  had  neighbors  who 
were  comparatively  old  settlers. 
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IV 

By  William  Ellery  Channing,  Thoreau : 
the  Poet-Naturalist,  published  1873. 

Before  he  [Thoreau]  set  out  on  a  foot  journey  ...  he  made 
a  list  of  all  he  should  carry, — the  sewing  materials  never  for¬ 
gotten,  as  he  was  a  vigorous  walker  and  did  not  stick  at  a  hedge 
more  than  an  English  racer;  the  pounds  of  bread,  the  sugar, 
salt  and  tea  carefully  decided  on.  After  trying  the  merit  of 
cocoa,  coffee,  water  and  the  like,  tea  was  put  down  as  the 
felicity  of  a  walking  “travail,” — tea  plenty,  strong,  with  enough 
sugar,  made  in  a  tin  pint  cup ;  when  it  may  be  said  the  walker 
will  be  refreshed  and  grow  intimate  with  tea  leaves.  With  him 
the  botany  must  go  too,  and  the  book  for  pressing  flowers  (an 
old  “Primo  Flauto”  of  his  father’s),  and  the  guide-book,  spy¬ 
glass  and  measuring  tape;  and  everyone  who  has  carried  a  pack 
up  a  mountain  knows  how  every  fresh  ounce  tells.  .  .  He  com¬ 
mended  every  party  to  carry  “a  junk  of  heavy  cake”  with  plums 
in  it,  having  found  by  long  experience  that  after  toil  it  was  a 
capital  refreshment.  .  . 

He  ascended  such  hills  as  Monadnock  or  Saddleback  Moun¬ 
tain  by  his  own  path,  and  would  lay  down  his  map  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  and  draw  a  line  to  the  point  he  proposed  to  visit  below, 
perhaps  forty  miles  away  in  the  landscape,  and  set  off  bravely 
to  make  the  short  cut.  The  lowland  people  wondered  to  see 
him  scaling  the  heights  as  if  he  had  lost  his  way,  or  at  his  jump¬ 
ing  over  their  cow-yard  fences,  asking  if  he  had  fallen  from 
the  clouds.  .  . 

On  a  walk  like  this  he  always  carried  his  umbrella;  and  on 
this  Monadnock  trip,  when  about  one  mile  from  the  station,  a 
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torrent  of  rain  came  down,  the  day  being  previously  fine ;  when, 
without  his  well-used  aid,  his  books,  blankets,  maps  and  pro¬ 
visions  would  all  have  been  spoiled,  or  the  morning  lost  by 
delay.  On  the  mountain,  the  first  plateau  being  reached  per¬ 
haps  at  about  three,  there  being  a  thick,  rather  soaking  fog,  the 
first  object  was  to  camp  and  make  tea.  .  .  He  spent  five  nights 
in  camp,  having  built  two  huts  to  get  varied  views.  .  .  Flowers, 
birds,  lichens  and  the  rocks  were  carefully  examined,  all  parts 
of  the  mountain  being  visited ;  and  as  accurate  a  map  as  could 
be  made  by  pocket  compass  [was]  carefully  sketched  and  drawn 
out,  in  the  five  days  spent  there,  with  notes  of  the  striking 
aerial  phenomena,  incidents  of  travel  and  natural  history. 
Doubtless  he  directed  his  work  with  the  view  to  writing  on  this 
and  other  mountains,  and  his  collections  were  of  course  in  his 
mind.  Yet  all  this  was  incidental  to  the  excursion  itself.  .  . 

The  opportunity  of  the  wild,  free  life,  the  open  air,  the  new 
and  strange  sounds  by  night  and  day,  the  odd  and  bewildering 
rocks  among  which  a  person  can  be  lost  within  a  rod  of  camp ; 
the  strange  cries  of  visitors  to  the  summit ;  the  great  valley  over 
to  Wachusett  with  its  thunder  storms  and  battles  in  the  cloud, 
to  look  at,  not  fear;  the  farmers’  back-yards  in  Jaffrey,  where 
the  family  cotton  can  be  seen  bleaching  on  the  grass,  but  no 
trace  of  the  pigmy  family ;  the  rip  of  nighthawks  after  twilight 
putting  up  dorbugs,  and  the  dry,  soft  air  all  the  night;  the  lack 
of  dew  in  the  morning ;  the  want  of  water,  a  pint  being  a  good 
deal, — these  and  similar  things  make  up  some  part  of  such  an 
excursion.  It  is  all  different  from  anything,  and  would  be  so 
if  you  went  a  hundred  times.  The  fatigue,  the  blazing  sun,  the 
face  getting  broiled,  the  pint  cup  never  scoured,  shaving  un¬ 
utterable,  your  stockings  dreary,  having  taken  to  peat, — not  all 
the  books  in  the  world,  as  Sancho  says,  could  contain  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  week  in  camping. 
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A  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT  AND  MONADNOCK 


From  the  Life  of  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  D.D.,  by  Hosea  Starr 
Ballou,  through  whose  courtesy  this  excerpt  is  published.  See 
also  On  Monadnock  in  June,  supra  page  76.  Hosea  Ballou, 

2d,  the  first  president  of  Tufts  College,  died  May  27,  1861. 

[To  his  brother’s  house  at  North  Orange,  Mass.]  Hosea 
Ballou  came  every  summer,  coming  often  unannounced,  to  re¬ 
main  a  week,  perhaps  two  weeks,  for  many  years.  [He]  always 
brought  a  few  good  books  lately  from  press  to  read ;  and  late  in 
life  especially,  his  strength  exhausted,  he  would  sit  in  the  great 
armchair  and  read  and  fall  into  a  doze,  and  after  a  few  minutes, 
suddenly  rousing  himself,  he  would  walk  up  and  down,  back 
and  forth,  in  front  of  the  house,  with  the  splendid  panorama 
spread  out  before  him.  .  .  He  was  refreshed  and  delighted 
with  this  view.  Then  back  to  the  great  armchair  and  his  books 
for  an  hour,  when  the  promenade  was  repeated.  With  a  clear 
atmosphere  the  view  from  the  Levi  Ballou  house  of  Mount 
Monadnock,  twenty  miles  away,  from  the  summit  down  to  the 
white  “Halfway  House”  and  on  down  to  its  very  base,  is  superb. 
Grand  Monadnock  was  the  first  high  mountain  that  Hosea 
Ballou,  2d,  ever  climbed ;  as  a  child  he  knew  it,  and  he  always 
felt  a  certain  gratitude  toward  it  for  arousing  in  him  a  grand 
enthusiasm  for  rugged  mountain  scenery. 
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MONADNOCK  AND  THE  COAST  SURVEY,  1861 

From  a  field  report  of  1861  to  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  photostat  copy  of  this  report  (in  manu¬ 
script)  was  very  kindly  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Monadnock  Mt.  was  occupied  as  a  geodetic  and  magnetic 
station  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1861.  It  is 
situate  in  Cheshire  County,  N.  H.,  and  on  the  boundary  line 
between  the  towns  of  Dublin  and  Jaffrey.  It  is  about  3200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  summit  downwards, 
in  a  circle  of  a  radius  of  1500  feet,  it  is  bare  rugged  rocks  with 
occasionally  a  few  dwarfed  spruces  growing  in  the  crevices 
where  the  soil  has  collected.  The  lower  slopes  and  ravines  are 
covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of  spruces,  birch  and  fir.  The 
Camp  was  pitched  on  the  southern  slope  about  2500  feet  from 
the  Mountain  House,  on  a  plateau  very  near  the  upper  edge 
of  the  wood. 

The  geodetic  station  [latitude  42°  51'  41".  1 74  and  longitude 
72°  06'  30".776]  is  marked  by  a  copper  bolt  in  the  rock,  with 
cross  lines  on  the  head  of  it,  the  intersection  of  said  lines  being 
the  station  point;  and  further,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
numerous  drill  holes  in  the  surrounding  rock,  a  triangle  with 
sides  about  8  inches  long  was  cut  around  it. 

The  road  up  the  mountain  as  far  as  the  Mountain  House, 
kept  by  Moses  Cudworth,  is  the  one  used  by  persons  visiting 
the  mountain,  and  is  quite  easy  of  access.  From  the  Mountain 
House  to  the  camp  a  road  was  made  by  Mr.  McDonnell  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  over  which  all  the  instruments  and  camp 
equipments  were  hauled.  From  the  camp  to  the  summit,  a 
distance  of  2500  feet,  a  good  path  has  been  made,  stone  steps 
having  been  arranged  in  all  very  steep  places. 
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From  the  summit  the  view  on  a  clear  day  embraces  the  dis¬ 
tant  peaks  of  Mounts  Washington  [distant  104.5  miles], 
Lafayette  and  Moosehillock,  together  with  the  near  ones  of 
Ascutney,  Kearsarge,  Gunstock,  Patucawa,  Unkonoonuc,  Blue 
Hill,  Wachusett,  Bald  Hill,  Mt.  Tom,  Holyoke,  Greylock  and 
the  range  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  Bunker  Hill  monu¬ 
ment  may  also  be  distinctly  seen. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  is  Monadnock  Mineral  Spring  on  the 
road  to  the  village  of  Jaffrey.  It  is  on  the  land  owned  by  Mr. 
Hartwell  and  about  twenty  feet  from  the  road.  The  waters 
are  slightly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  iron  and  sulphuret  of 
soda.  Where  it  issues  from  the  earth,  yellow  ochre  collects  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  water  also  is  of  such  an  even 
temperature  that  it  has  never  been  known  to  freeze  over,  though 
exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open  cistern. 


NEWS  FROM  MONADNOCK,  1861 

From  Thoreau’s  Journal ,  by  courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Young  Macey,  who  has  been  camping  on  Monadnock  this 
summer,  tells  me  that  he  found  one  of  my  spruce  huts  made 
last  year  in  August,  and  that  as  many  as  eighteen,  reshingling 
it,  had  camped  in  it  while  he  was  there. 

[For  later  news  see  post ,  1869.] 
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MONADNOCK  FROM  WACHVSETT  [1862] 

By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier;  through  the 
courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

I  would  I  were  a  painter,  for  the  sake 
Of  a  sweet  picture,  and  of  her  who  led, 

A  fitting  guide,  with  reverential  tread, 

Into  that  mountain  mystery.  First  a  lake 
Tinted  with  sunset ;  next  the  wavy  lines 
Of  far  receding  hills ;  and  yet  more  far, 
Monadnock  lifting  from  his  night  of  pines 
His  rosy  forehead  to  the  evening  star.  .  . 
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EMERSON  AT  63  AND  MONADNOCK  [1866] 

From  the  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  edited  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Waldo  Emerson  and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes;  published 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  1914;  republished  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

July  2  [1866].  I  went  with  Annie  Keyes  and  Mr.  Chan- 
ning  on  Wednesday,  27th  June,  to  Troy,  N.  H.,  thence  to  the 
Mountain  House  in  wagon,  and,  with  Edward  and  Tom  Ward 
who  had  come  down  to  meet  us,  climbed  the  mountain.  The 
party  already  encamped  were  Moorfield  Storey,  Ward,  and 
Edward  [Emerson’s  son]  for  the  men;  and  Una  Hawthorne, 
Lizzie  Simmons,  and  Ellen  E.  [Emerson’s  daughter]  for  the 
maidens.  They  lived  on  the  plateau  just  below  the  summit, 
and  were  just  constructing  their  one  tent  by  spreading  and  tying 
India-rubber  blankets  over  a  frame  of  spruce  poles  large  enough 
to  hold  the  four  ladies  with  sleeping  space,  and  to  cover  the 
knapsacks.  The  men  must  find  shelter,  if  need  is,  under  the 
rocks.  The  mountain  at  once  justified  the  party  and  their 
enthusiasm.  It  was  romance  enough  to  be  there,  and  behold 
the  panorama,  and  learn  one  by  one  all  the  beautiful  novelties. 
The  country  below  is  a  vast  champaign, — half  cleared,  half 
forest, — with  forty  ponds  in  sight,  studded  with  villages  and 
farmhouses,  and,  all  around  the  horizon,  closed  with  mountain 
ranges.  The  eye  easily  traces  the  valley  followed  by  the 
Cheshire  Railroad,  and  just  beyond  it  the  valley  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River,  then  the  Green  Mountain  chain ;  in  the  north, 
the  White  Hills  can  be  seen;  and,  on  the  east,  the  low  moun¬ 
tains  of  Watatic  and  Wachusett. 

We  had  hardly  wonted  our  eyes  to  the  new  Olympus,  when 
the  signs  of  a  near  storm  set  all  the  scattered  party  on  the  alert. 
The  tent  was  to  be  finished  and  covered,  and  the  knapsacks 
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piled  in  it.  The  wanderers  began  to  appear  on  the  heights,  and 
to  descend,  and  much  work  in  camp  was  done  in  brief  time. 
I  looked  about  for  a  shelter  in  the  rocks,  and  not  till  the  rain 
began  to  fall,  crept  into  it.  I  called  to  Channing,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Tom  Ward,  who  came,  and  we  sat  substantially  dry, 
if  the  seat  was  a  little  cold,  and  the  wall  a  little  dripping,  and 
pretty  soon  a  large  brook  roared  between  the  rocks,  a  little 
lower  than  our  feet  hung.  Meantime,  the  thunder  shook  the 
mountain,  and  much  of  the  time  was  continuous  cannonade. 

The  storm  refused  to  break  up.  One  and  another  adven¬ 
turer  rushed  out  to  see  the  signs,  and  especially  the  sudden 
torrents,  little  Niagaras,  that  were  pouring  over  the  upper 
ledges,  and  descending  upon  our  plateau.  But  everybody  was 
getting  uncomfortably  wet,  the  prospect  was  not  good  for  the 
night,  and,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
young  ladies,  I  insisted  that  they  must  go  down  with  me  to 
the  “Mountain  House,”  for  the  night.  All  the  four  girls  at 
last  were  ready,  and  descended  with  Storey  and  me, — thus 
leaving  the  tent  free  to  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Channing,  Tom 
Ward  and  Edward.  The  storm  held  on  most  of  the  night, 
but  we  were  slowly  drying  and  warming  in  the  comfortable 
inn. 

Next  day,  the  weather  slowly  changed,  and  we  climbed  again 
the  hill,  and  were  repaid  for  all  mishaps  by  the  glory  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  Edward  went  up  with  me  to  the 
summit,  up  all  sorts  of  Giant  stairs,  and  showed  the  long  spur 
with  many  descending  peaks  on  the  Dublin  side.  The  rock- 
work  is  interesting  and  grand; — the  clean  cleavage,  the  won¬ 
derful  slabs,  the  quartz  dikes,  the  rock  torrents  in  some  parts, 
the  uniform  presence  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  glacial  lines 
or  scratches,  all  in  one  self-same  direction.  Then  every  glance 
below  apprises  you  how  you  are  projected  out  into  stellar  space, 
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as  a  sailor  on  a  ship’s  bowsprit  out  into  the  sea.  We  look  down 
here  on  a  hundred  farms  and  farmhouses,  but  never  see  horse 
or  man.  For  our  eyes  the  country  is  depopulated.  Around  us 
the  Arctic  sparrow,  Fringilla  nivalis  [junco  or  snowbird],  flies 
and  peeps;  the  ground-robin  [chewink  or  towhee]  also;  but 
you  can  hear  the  distant  song  of  the  wood  thrushes  ascending 
from  the  green  belts  below.  I  found  the  picture  charming,  and 
more  than  remunerative. 

Later,  from  the  plateau,  at  sunset,  I  saw  the  great  shadow  of 
Monadnoc  lengthen  over  the  vast  plain,  until  it  touched  the 
horizon.  The  earth  and  sky  filled  themselves  with  all  orna¬ 
ments, — haloes,  rainbows,  and  little  pendulums  of  cloud  would 
hang  down  till  they  touched  the  top  of  a  hill,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  smoking  volcano.  The  wind  was  north,  the 
evening  cold,  but  the  camp-fire  kept  the  party  comfortable, 
whilst  Storey,  with  Edward  for  chorus,  sang  a  multitude  of 
songs  to  their  great  delectation.  The  night  was  forbiddingly 
cold, — the  tent  kept  the  girls  in  vital  heat,  but  the  youths  could 
hardly  keep  their  blood  in  circulation,  the  rather,  that  they  had 
spared  too  many  of  their  blankets  to  the  girls  and  to  the  old 
men.  Themselves  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  rise  and  cut  wood 
and  bring  it  to  the  fire,  which  Mr.  Channing  watched  and 
fed;  and  this  service  of  fetching  wood  was  done  by  Tom  Ward 
once  to  his  great  peril  during  the  night.  In  pitching  a  form¬ 
less  stump  over  into  the  ravine,  he  fell,  and  in  trying  to  clear 
himself  from  the  stump  now  behind  him,  flying  and  falling, 
got  a  bad  contusion. 

[Two  other  members  of  this  party,  William  Ellery 

Channing  and  Edward  W.  Emerson,  wrote  later 
about  this  outing.  See  post ,  1871  and  1896.] 
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MONADNOC  FROM  AFAR 

These  two  poems  or  fragments  of  poems  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  were  not  published  until  after  his  death.  (By  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.) 


I 

Dark  flower  of  Cheshire  garden, 

Red  evening  duly  dyes 
Thy  sombre  head  with  rosy  hues 
To  fix  far-gazing  eyes. 

Well  the  Planter  knew  how  strongly 
Works  thy  form  on  human  thought; 
I  muse  what  secret  purpose  had  he 
To  draw  all  fancies  to  this  spot. 


II 

A  score  of  airy  miles  will  smooth 
Rough  Monadnoc  to  a  gem. 
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CHANNING  AND  SANBORN,  1869 

This  note  by  Franklin  B.  Sanborn  is  from  the  Familiar  Letters 
of  Henry  David  Thoreau  published  in  1894  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  with  whose  permission  it  is  here  republished. 

[Channing’s  last  visit  to  Monadnock]  was  in  September, 
1869,  when  I  accompanied  him,  and  we  again  spent  five  nights 
on  the  plateau  where  he  had  camped  with  Thoreau.  At  that 
time,  one  of  the  “two  good  spruce  houses,  half  a  mile  apart,” 
mentioned  by  Thoreau  [1860]  was  still  standing,  in  ruins, — 
the  place  called  by  Channing  “Henry’s  Camp,”  and  thus  de¬ 
scribed  : 


We  built  our  fortress  where  you  see 
Yon  group  of  spruce  trees,  sidewise  on  the  line 
Where  the  horizon  to  the  eastward  bounds, — 

A  point  selected  by  sagacious  art, 

Where  all  at  once  we  viewed  the  Vermont  hills 
And  the  long  outline  of  the  mountain-ridge, 
Ever-renewing,  changeful  every  hour. 
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MOUNTAIN  [1871] 

From  The  Wanderer  by  William  Ellery  Channing,  published 
in  1871.  Three  visits  of  Channing  to  Monadnock  have  been 
recorded  in  the  preceding  pages:  the  visit  of  August  1860 
with  Thoreau,  the  visit  of  July  1866  with  Emerson,  the  visit 
of  September  1869  with  Sanborn. 

Reminded  thus 

[Of  those  sad  Mountains  shining  on  the  west, 

Blue  as  philosophy  and  as  far  off,] 

To  that  point  I  bent,  I  with  the  hermit.  .  . 

Strange,  a  few  cubits  raised  above  the  plain, 

And  a  few  tables  of  resistless  stone 
Spread  round  us,  with  that  rich,  delightful  air 
Draping  high  altars  in  cerulean  space, 

Could  thus  enchant  the  being  that  we  are!  .  . 

These  steps  inviolate  by  human  art, 

Centre  of  awe,  raised  over  all  that  man 
Would  fain  enjoy,  and  consecrate  to  one, 

Lord  of  the  desert  and  of  all  beside; 

Consorting  with  the  cloud,  the  echoing  storm, 

When  like  a  myriad  bowls  the  Mountain  wakes 
In  all  its  alleys  one  responsive  roar, 

And  sheeted  down  the  precipice,  all  light, 

Tumble  the  momentary  cataracts, 

The  sudden  laughter  of  the  Mountain-child!  .  . 

In  this  sweet  solitude,  the  Mountain’s  life, 

At  morn  and  eve,  at  rise  and  hush  of  day, 

I  heard  the  wood  thrush  sing  in  the  white  spruce, 

The  living  water,  the  enchanted  air 
So  mingling  in  the  crystal  clearness  there 
A  sweet  peculiar  grace  from  both.  .  . 
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'1 


Here  haunts  the  sage  of  whom  I  sometime  spake 
[Sage  of  his  days,  patient  and  proudly  true], 

Ample  Fortunio.  On  the  Mountain  peak 
I  marked  him  once  at  sunset  where  he  mused, 

Forth  looking  on  the  continent  of  hills, 

While  from  his  feet  the  five  long  granite  spurs 
That  bind  the  centre  to  the  valley’s  side 
(The  spokes  from  this  strange  middle  to  the  wheel) 
Stretched  in  the  fitful  torrent  of  the  gale.  .  . 

He  spoke  not,  yet  methought  I  heard  him  say, 

“All  day  and  night  the  same;  in  sun  or  shade, 

In  summer  flames  and  the  jagged  biting  knife 
That  hardy  winter  splits  upon  the  cliff — 

From  earliest  time  the  same.  One  mother 
And  one  father  brought  us  forth,  thus  gazing 
On  the  summits  of  the  days,  nor  wearied 
Yet  if  all  your  generations  fade: 

The  crystal  air,  the  hurrying  light,  the  night, 

Always  the  day  that  never  seems  to  end, 

Always  the  night  whose  day  does  never  set ; 

One  harvest  and  one  reaper,  ne’er  too  ripe, 

Sown  by  the  self-preserver,  free  from  mould, 

And  builded  in  these  granaries  of  heaven, 

This  ever-living  purity  of  air, 

In  these  perpetual  centres  of  repose 

Still  softly  rocked.”  I  looked,  but  he  was  gone.  .  . 

Fair  on  the  hillside  as  beseemed  the  state 
Of  small  spruce  boughs  supported  by  the  ash 
Whose  crimson  berries  in  September’s  sun 
Lay  sparkling  jewels  o’er  the  mountain’s  breast, 

There,  in  a  native  cot  with  three  stone  walls, 
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I  had  built  out  a  sort  of  summer-house 
(As  much  to  nature’s  trickery  owing 
As  my  own),  and  viewed  beneath  the  lowlands: 
The  little  hamlets  with  their  shining  roofs 
When  burning  noontide  fell  plumb  from  the  sky ; 
The  flicker  of  the  tapers  from  the  night; 

And  clouding  lakes  and  woods;  all  still,  unless, 
Like  battle’s  brunt,  I  heard  the  quarries  boom 
In  far  Fitzwilliam.  .  .or  the  far  train  sighing.  .  . 
There,  in  the  sole  unspeaking  life  of  things, 

Only  the  sky  for  answer,  or  the  rocks 
Stretched  out  beneath  and  seeming  clouds  asleep,  .  . 
I  never  ceased  to  feel  a  certain  power 
That  o’er  me  ruled,  uplifted  in  the  height 
Of  all  the  crystal  sky  and  perfect  air, 

Where,  but  the  breath  of  man  were  such  a  thing, 

I  might  have  thought  vitality  a  crown.  .  . 

At  times  I  sat  in  July’s  fiercest  ray, 

Until  the  solid  heat  had  fairly  flayed 
Me  in  her  crucible,  and  the  small  cisterns 
Where  the  good  mother  kept  my  royal  purl 
Had  gone  to  air.  Each  night  renews  the  waste; 
And  still  each  morn  the  cold  pellucid  bath 
With  faith  revives  the  fainting  soul,  and  forth 
I  step  elate  upon  my  chosen  path, 

Snatching  the  dewy  fragrance  of  the  hour. 

Then  in  the  happy  sunlight,  and  the  first 
Of  all  those  endless  hours  we  name  July, 

What  chosen  beauty  gleams  among  the  copse 
While  each  lovely  tree  welcomes  its  snow-bird ! 
This  his  summer-home:  his  graceful  trill, 
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Perpetually  fresh,  delights  the  ear 

From  spruce  to  spruce;  and  the  quick  glimmering 

Of  his  slaty  tail  (snow-white  its  circle) 

Sends  out  most  cheerful  omens  to  the  eye.  .  . 

And  now  the  blaze,  uplifting  in  the  breeze, 

Shows  the  mute  figures.  .  ,  those  undaunted  maids, 
Vigorous  and  swift  as  the  lithe  Indian  girls 
Who  in  the  natural  ages  sought  our  rocks.  .  . 
Alertly  swift,  they  mount  in  earliest  dawn 
The  dim  sierra’s  point,  and  Persian  there 
Like  Oromazdi’s  tribe  or  Mexic  priest; 

Wait  the  approaching  day  on  those  cold  heights, 
Clear  as  the  early  hour,  and  with  the  hues 
Of  blushing  morn  caught  on  their  Indian  cheeks; 
Sometimes  I  see  them,  standing  silent,  grace 
The  rounded  rock  like  statues  framed  by  art 
For  worship  in  these  deserts;  sometimes  hear 
Their  vigilant  step,  quick  speeding  home 
To  raise  the  fragrant  steam,  excite  the  urn, 

Or,  drawn  from  India’s  shore,  the  gleaming  rice 
Responsive  boil.  Oh !  with  much  patience 
With  superior  views  they  frequent  strive, 

As  the  cool  western  breeze,  courteously  devout, 
Salutes  the  other  cheek,  and  with  soft  grace 
Confers  his  smoky  offering  to  the  orb 
Of  the  delighted  worshipper  of  pan  and  pot 
Who  by  her  tears  proves  how  sincerely  strong 
May  be  a  spruce’s  blessing. 

I  might  deem 

That  rarely  yet  had  royal  hall  more  seat, 

Richer  supply  of  furniture  produced, 
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Rococo  or  inlaid,  and  what  more  light 
The  Renaissance  supplied.  The  tables,  rock; 

The  chairs  carved  of  the  like ;  and  so  the  floor, 

For  matutinal  or  vespernal  rite. 

And  truly  nobler  ceiling  was  not  framed 
Than  all  that  dome  of  heaven  above  our  heads, 
Dappling  afar  the  lazy  afternoons 
O’er  twice  a  hundred  valleys;  or,  intent 
To  march  upon  our  banquet,  seven  wild  showers 
In  misty  columns  making  for  the  plates. 

And  much  supply  of  couches  spread  along. 

Behold  the  Mountain’s  floor!  protend  your  robe, 
Caoutchouc’s  glory  and  the  woolly  friend, 

And  lumped  therein  secure  fast  on  your  rock 
In  some  sharp  crevice  where  the  cornel  paints 
Immenser  scarlet  and  more  smashing  reds 
Than  gorgeous  Turner’s  palette,  drop  thy  bones; 
Soothed  by  the  spruces  murmuring  in  thy  ear, 

The  ever-rising,  ever-falling  sigh 
Of  the  perpetual  air,  and  with  the  night, 

Reserved  companion,  cool  and  sparsely  clad, 

Dream,  till  the  threefold  hour  with  lowly  voice 
Steals  whispering  in  thy  frame,  “Rise  valiant  youth! 
The  dawn  draws  on  apace,  envious  of  thee, 

And  polar  in  his  gait:  advance  thy  limbs, 

Nor  strive  to  heat  the  stones.” 

And  those  great  days, 

And  splendid  on  the  hills,  when  the  wild  winds 
Forever  sweep  the  cloud  (at  once  re-formed 
From  off  the  plateau’s  slope)  and  at  a  breath 
Uplift  the  sunlit  valleys  sweet  with  morn, 
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The  hamlet’s  homely  grange,  the  dappling  shades 
Thrown  from  the  sultry  clouds  that  sail  its  heaven; 

And  in  a  second  instant,  the  wild  mist[s] 

Instantly  obscure,  the  valley  vanishes, 

Gone  as  a  flitting  vision  from  the  skies, 

And  by  our  camp  the  spruce  in  brightest  green 
Laughs  at  our  brigand  jackets  shining  wet. 

And  night,  that  eateth  up  substantial  things, 

Leads  us  strange  dances  o’er  the  chopping  shelves, 

Down  bosky  slide  and  gravitating  cliff, 

Where  we  go  plunging  madly  for  our  lives, 

All  safe  divisions,  paths  and  tracks  foregone; 

And  balances  we  strike,  and  learn  the  rule 
That  downward  motion  soon  appears  reversed.  .  . 

Thrice  I  essayed  afar  that  eastern  spur 
Where  the  rude  torrents  of  primeval  rock, 

Stripped  from  their  canvas,  toss  in  grandeur  vast, 

A  pile  tremendous,  where  four  Doric  shafts 
Upreared  in  chaos,  front  the  eager  sky, 

Graced  with  an  architrave,  so  that  no  art 
Could  more  sublime  their  glory.  .  . 

And  next  we  skirted  that  supinest  swamp 
Flowered  with  the  pure  white  bolls  of  cotton-grass, 
Where  the  decaying  frames  of  the  old  trees, 

I  scarcely  know  how  sprouting  from  the  rocks 
(Home  of  the  wildcat  and  the  panther’s  house), 

Lay  prostrate,  wrecks  of  the  fiery  storm.  .  .  Then  eastward, 
As  I  yet  pursued  that  way,  last  coming 
To  the  sheer  untrammeled  precipice  that  hangs 
Forever  wall  against  the  small  romance, — 

The  steading  small,  the  little  human  nook 
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With  its  three  speaking  roofs,  some  pastoral  smoke 
Soft  issuing  from  those  hearths,  a  token  glad 
Sent  to  the  laughing  children  leaving  school 
And  the  tanned  ploughman,  as  he  homeward  stalks, 
Ached  to  the  bone  and  ragged  as  the  wolf 
That  preys  upon  his  vitals;  soothed  he  sees.  .  . 

And  once  we  built  our  fortress  where  you  see 
Yon  group  of  spruce  trees,  sidewise  on  the  line 
Where  the  horizon  to  the  eastward  bounds, — 

A  point  selected  by  sagacious  art, 

Where  all  at  once  we  viewed  the  Vermont  hills 
And  the  long  outlines  of  the  mountain  ridge, 

Ever  renewing,  changeful  every  hour; 

And,  sunk  below  us  in  that  lowland  world, 

The  lone  farm-steading  where  the  bleaching  cloth, 
Small  spot  of  white,  lay  out  upon  the  lawn. 

Behind,  smooth  walls  of  rock,  and  trees  each  side 
Sifting  the  blast  two  ways;  and  on  the  south 
Our  wigwam  opened,  showing  in  its  length 
That  flattened  haystack  or  repeated  hill, 

Wachusett!  .  . 

And  the  young  stars — • 

The  glittering  Pleides  and  Orion’s  crest 
Or  she  who  holds  the  chair,  Cassiopeia, 

Or  swift  Bootes  driving  from  the  north, 

And  the  red  flame  of  war,  the  torrid  Mars — 

Oft  added  to  our  strange  society 

On  those  religious  nights  when  all  the  air 

That  lingered  on  the  rocks  was  fragrant  with  a  flower 

Not  of  that  lowland  kind.  Then  flit  abroad 

Dim  figures  on  the  solitary  stones. 
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Almost  I  see  the  figure  of  my  friend 
Scaling  the  height,  or  running  o’er  the  slabs; 

I  hear  his  call  for  which  I  listened  long; 

His  fresh  response,  as  swift  I  shouted  back, 
Echoes  in  the  space;  see  his  light  form 
Bound  o’er  the  dark  crevasse,  or  thread  the  slide 
Where  never  from  the  year  deserts  the  ice. 

Stay!  ’twas  a  shadow  fluttering  off  the  past, 

A  multiplex  of  dreams.  .  . 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  [1872] 

From  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table  (1872),  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  publishers. 

.  .  .The  Grand  Monadnock,  a  mountain  in  New  Hampshire 
which  I  have  myself  seen  from  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill  Monu¬ 
ment. 
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From  14-,000  Miles:  a  Carriage  and  Two  Women  (1906)  by 
Frances  S.  Howe  of  Leominster,  Mass.  Published  by  courtesy 
of  the  author. 

In  the  summer  of  1872  we  two,  and  ladies  at  that,  made  our 
trial  trip,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  family  friends  for 
our  encouragement,  and  the  misgivings  and  fears  of  those  out¬ 
side  to  inspire  us  with  caution.  Tramps  were  not  in  fashion, 
and  I  have  forgotten  what  was  the  terror  of  those  days.  .  .We 
were  equipped  with  a  pet  horse — safe,  but  with  no  lack  of 
spirit — a  roomy  phaeton,  with  lunch  basket,  wraps,  books,  fancy 
work  and  writing  materials  all  at  hand.  Our  bags,  with  rub¬ 
ber  coverings,  were  strapped  underneath  the  carriage.  Some 
cautious  reader  may  like  to  know  that  we  did  not  forget  to  put 
in  the  “box”  a  wrench,  a  bottle  of  oil,  strong  cord,  etc.,  for 
emergencies.  Of  course  we  had  a  map,  for  geography  was  not 
taught  very  practically  in  our  school  days,  and  we  should  be 
lost  without  one.  We  made  no  definite  plans  beyond  the  first 
day,  but  had  vaguely  in  mind,  if  all  went  well,  to  drive  through 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Our  first  day’s  ride  took  us  around  Wachusett.  We  did  not 
delay  to  climb  its  woody  slopes,  for  we  had  many  times  visited 
our  little  mountain,  and  knew  its  charms  by  heart.  It  was  new 
scenes  we  were  seeking,  and  we  were  eagerly  anticipating  the 
drive  along  the  Connecticut,  fancying  that  much  more  beauti¬ 
ful  and  romantic  than  the  familiar  hills.  It  was  not  until  we 
reached  the  hot,  sandy  roads,  and  were  surrounded  by  tobacco 
fields,  with  rarely  a  glimpse  of  the  river,  that  we  realized  that 
valleys  are  most  enjoyable  when  seen  from  the  hill-tops.  The 
peculiar  charm  of  the  view  from  Mt.  Holyoke  we  can  never 
forget.  A  picture  like  that  of  the  Northampton  meadows,  with 
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the  silvery  river  winding  through  them,  we  have  found  on  no 
other  hill  or  mountain-top. 

If  this  trial  journey  had  proved  our  last,  we  should  like  to 
recall  it  in  detail ;  but,  as  it  has  been  succeeded  by  others  more 
extended,  we  must  hastily  pass  by  the  novelty  of  our  first  cross¬ 
ing  the  Connecticut  by  ferry,  the  historic  points  of  interest  in  old 
Deerfield,  the  terrific  thunder-storm  just  after  we  left  Green¬ 
field,  the  Broad  Brook  drive  as  we  neared  Brattleboro,  the  pro¬ 
fuse  quantity  of  lovely  maidenhair  ferns  by  the  roadside,  drip¬ 
ping  with  the  morning  rain,  our  lunch  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Spofford,  and  so  on  to  Keene  and  Jafifrey. 

How  can  we  so  hastily  pass  over  the  ascent  of  grand  old 
Monadnock?  Perhaps  we  enjoyed  it  all  the  more  for  the 
repeated  protests  of  the  youthful  proprietor  of  the  Mountain 
House,  who  assured  us  the  feat  was  impossible,  as  the  heavy 
showers  which  we  had  so  much  enjoyed  in  our  morning  drive 
had  converted  the  path  into  a  series  of  cascades.  The  mists 
which  had  entirely  concealed  the  mountain  were  just  breaking 
away,  and  we  made  the  ascent  in  the  face  of  warnings  and 
water,  yielding  to  no  obstacles.  Before  we  left  the  summit  it 
was  mostly  clear,  and  we  thought  little  of  our  moist  condition 
or  the  difficulties  of  the  descent  before  us  as  we  feasted  our 
eyes,  watching  the  showers  as  they  moved  on  from  village  to 
village  in  the  valley  below,  leaving  a  burst  of  sunlight  in  their 
wake.  Our  descent  was  rapid,  notwithstanding  difficulties,  and 
when  we  reached  the  hotel,  so  delightfully  located  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  we  forthwith  decided  to  prolong  our  stay.  After 
a  cosy  supper,  for  we  were  the  only  guests,  we  repaired  to  the 
rocks  to  watch  the  sunset  clouds,  which  are  rarely  finer.  It 
was  mild,  and  we  lingered  while  the  darkness  gathered,  until 
the  mountain  looked  so  black  and  lonely  we  did  not  like  to 
think  we  had  stood  on  that  peak  alone  only  a  few  hours  before. 
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While  we  watched,  the  clouds  began  to  brighten,  and  soon  the 
moon  appeared  in  her  full  glory,  making  the  whole  scene  one  of 
indescribable  beauty.  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  a  lovelier 
day  never  dawned.  The  peculiar  Sunday  quiet  pervaded  the 
very  atmosphere,  and  we  sat  on  the  rocks  reading,  writing  and 
musing  all  day,  enjoying  such  a  season  of  rest  as  one  seldom 
experiences. 

Two  more  days  passed  and  we  were  safe  at  home,  after  an 
absence  of  only  ten  days,  and  about  two  hundred  miles’  driving, 
but  with  delightful  recollections  which  cannot  be  forgotten  in 
a  lifetime. 


JAFFREY  AND  MONADNOCK,  1873 


From  A  Poem,  by  Miss  Mary  Belle  Fox  of  Jaffrey,  N.  H., 
read  by  the  Rev.  Rufus  Case  at  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Jaffrey  August  20,  1873. 
History  of  the  Town  of  Jaffrey  by  Daniel  B.  Cutter,  M.D., 
1881. 


But  what,  Monadnock!  shall  we  say 
Of  thee,  thou  dear  to  every  heart 
That  knew  thee  in  its  childhood’s  day, 
Ere  life  from  nature  grew  apart?  .  . 


Grand  mayst  thou  seem  to  strangers’  eyes, 
And  strangers’  tongues  thy  praises  sing; 
We  hold  thee  in  our  memories, 

And  love  thee  like  a  human  thing. 
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The  text  of  this  poem,  by  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  i9  taken  from 
The  Granite  Monthly  of  September  1899,  with  the  permission 
of  The  Granite  Monthly.  An  earlier  version  of  the  poem 
was  published  in  The  Granite  Monthly  for  November  1878, 
with  the  following  note:  “This  poem  is  from  Light  at  Even¬ 
tide,  a  paper  made  up  of  contributions  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  authors  and  writers  of  note,  and  published  in  aid  of 
the  ‘Home  for  the  Aged,’  a  charitable  institution  projected 
at  Concord.”  A  memorial  edition  of  Miss  Proctor’s  collected 
verse  will  be  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  in  the 
fall  of  1925. 

Of  all  the  streams  that  seek  the  sea 
By  mountain  pass  or  sunny  lea, 

Now  where  is  one  that  dares  to  vie 
With  clear  Contoocook,  swift  and  shy? 
Monadnock’s  child,  of  snow-drifts  born, 

The  snows  of  many  a  winter  morn 
And  many  a  midnight  dark  and  still, 

Heaped  higher,  whiter,  day  by  day, 

To  melt,  at  last,  with  suns  of  May, 

And  steal,  in  tiny  fall  and  rill, 

Down  the  long  slopes  of  granite  gray; 

Or  filter  slow  through  seam  and  cleft 
When  frost  and  storm  the  rock  have  reft, 

To  bubble  cool  in  sheltered  springs 
Where  the  lone  red-bird  dips  his  wings, 

And  the  tired  fox  that  gains  their  brink 
Stoops,  safe  from  hound  and  horn,  to  drink. 

And  rills  and  springs,  grown  broad  and  deep, 
Unite  through  gorge  and  glen  to  sweep 
In  roaring  brooks  that  turn  and  take 
The  over-floods  of  pool  and  lake, 
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Till,  to  the  fields,  the  hills  deliver 
Contoocook’s  bright  and  brimming  river! 

O  have  you  seen  from  Hillsboro’  town 
How  fast  its  tide  goes  hurrying  down, 

With  rapids  now,  and  now  a  leap 
Past  giant  boulders,  black  and  steep, 
Plunged  in  mid  water,  fain  to  keep 
Its  current  from  the  meadows  green? 

But,  flecked  with  foam,  it  speeds  along; 
And  not  the  birch-tree’s  silvery  sheen, 

Nor  the  soft  lull  of  murmuring  pines, 

Nor  hermit  thrushes,  fluting  low, 

Nor  ferns,  nor  cardinal  flowers  that  glow 
Where  clematis,  the  fairy,  twines, 

Nor  bowery  islands  where  the  breeze 
Forever  whispers  to  the  trees, 

Can  stay  its  course,  or  still  its  song; 
Ceaseless  it  flows  till,  round  its  bed, 

The  vales  of  Henniker  are  spread, 

Their  banks  all  set  with  golden  grain, 

Or  stately  trees  whose  vistas  gleam — 

A  double  forest — in  the  stream; 

And,  winding  ’neath  the  pine-crowned  hill 
That  overhangs  the  village  plain, 

By  sunny  reaches,  broad  and  still, 

It  nears  the  bridge  that  spans  its  tide — 
The  bridge  whose  arches  low  and  wide 
It  ripples  through — and  should  you  lean 
A  moment  there,  no  lovelier  scene 
On  England’s  Wye  or  Scotland’s  Tay 
Would  charm  your  gaze  a  summer’s  day. 

O  of  what  beauty  ’tis  the  giver — 
Contoocook’s  bright  and  brimming  river! 
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And  on  it  glides,  by  grove  and  glen, 
Dark  woodlands,  and  the  homes  of  men, 
With  calm  and  meadow,  fall  and  mill; 
Till,  deep  and  clear,  its  waters  fill 
The  channels  round  that  gem  of  isles 
Sacred  to  captives’  woes  and  wiles, 

And  eager  half,  half  eddying  back, 
Blend  with  the  lordly  Merrimack; 

And  Merrimack  whose  tide  is  strong, 
Rolls  gently  with  its  waves  along 
Monadnock’s  stream  that,  coy  and  fair, 
Has  come,  its  larger  life  to  share, 

And  to  the  sea  doth  safe  deliver 
Contoocook’s  bright  and  brimming  river. 
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MONADNOCK,  1884 

The  two  deeds  by  which  the  Town  of  Jaffrey  came  into  this 
reservation  on  Monadnock,  together  with  the  deed  of  war¬ 
ranty  of  July  13,  1784,  are  recorded  in  the  Court  House  at 
Keene,  N.  H. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we,  Francis  J.  Parker  of 
Newton,  County  of  Middlesex  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mary  M.  Greene  of  Jaffrey,  in  the  County  of  Cheshire  and 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  being  lawful  heirs  of  Laban  Ains¬ 
worth  of  said  Jaffrey,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
five  dollars  to  us  paid  by  the  Town  of  Jaffrey,  the  receipt 
whereof  we  do  hereby  acknowledge,  have  remised,  released  and 
forever  quitclaimed  and  do  by  these  presents  remise,  release  and 
forever  quitclaim  unto  the  said  grantee  and  its  successors  and 
assigns  forever,  all  our  right,  title  and  interest  in  and  to  lots 
No.  5  and  6  in  the  2nd  range  of  lots  in  said  Town  of  Jaffrey, 
being  a  part  of  the  premises  conveyed  to  Laban  Ainsworth  by 
Joseph  Wilder,  Constable,  by  his  deed  of  warranty  dated  July 
13th,  1784.  .  . 

Witness  our  hand  and  seals  this  sixteenth  day  of  June,  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

[On  September  12,  1884,  by  a  similar  deed  and  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  like  sum,  two  other  heirs  of  Laban  Ainsworth  made 
over  their  rights  in  these  same  lots  to  the  Town  of  Jaffrey. 
They  were  Isabella  G.  Oviatt  of  South  Sudbury,  and  Edith  E. 
Stedman  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  Jaffrey  Town  Reser¬ 
vation  extends  over  200  acres  just  south  of  the  summit  of  Mo¬ 
nadnock.  Nearly  all  of  the  trail  up  the  mountain  from  the 
Halfway  House,  and  the  last  half  of  the  Red  Cross  Trail,  lie 
within  its  area.  East  and  southeast  of  this  reservation  lies  the 
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State  Forest  reservation  (see  post ,  Monadnock  State  Forest, 
1905-).  To  its  north  and  northeast  is  the  Masonian  Reserva¬ 
tion,  continued  by  the  Derby  Woods,  both  of  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests 
(see  post ,  1913-  and  1917).  To  its  south,  and  west  of  the 
State  Forest,  is  a  reservation  of  100  acres,  purchased  in  May 
1925  by  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests, 
through  contributions  by  Dr.  William  Emerson.] 
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The  following  article,  by  William  H.  Stone  ( Appalachia ,  July 
1885),  supplements  Thoreau’s  review  of  the  plants  of  the 
mountain  {supra,  1860). 

On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  the  dark  conical  spruces  arise 
among  the  lighter  deciduous  trees  or,  by  themselves,  impart  to 
great  patches  their  sombre  hue.  As  the  trees  grow  higher  on 
the  mountain,  they  decrease  in  size,  until  finally  the  forest  dis¬ 
appears,  leaving  a  wilderness  of  bare  or  lichen-covered  rocks, 
with  only  scanty  soil  in  the  hollows  and  fissures.  On  this 
barren,  wind-swept  tract,  extending  a  mile  or  two  along  the 
mountain-ridge  and  elevated  three  thousand  feet,  more  or  less, 
above  the  sea,  there  is  a  flora  that  is  at  once  seen  to  differ,  either 
in  the  species  which  it  comprises  or  in  the  peculiarities  of  its 
plants,  from  that  of  the  surrounding  country. 

It  is  said  that  the  top  of  Monadnock  was  formerly  covered 
with  a  stunted  forest  growth,  and  that  this  was  destroyed  by 
fires  that  have  run  over  the  mountain.  Nature  has  not  been  able 
to  rehabilitate  this  sky-land.  The  extreme  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  treeless,  and  there  are  no  trees  of  any  considerable 
height  above  the  forest;  but  scattered  over  the  tract  under  con¬ 
sideration  are  clumps  of  mountain-ash,  and  some  spruces  and 
paper  birches.  But  the  last  two  present  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  beautiful  trees  of  the  same  species  in  the  lower  forest.  The 
spruces  increase  in  size  and  number  until  they  mingle  with 
the  forest  below.  Here  they  often  take  very  peculiar  forms. 
Instead  of  having  the  tapering,  symmetrical  shape  which  this 
species  usually  assumes,  they  are  dwarfed  and  often  half  dead 
except  for  a  few  feet  above  the  base,  but  close  to  the  rocks 
throw  out  a  most  luxuriant  growth  horizontally.  A  tree  that 
grows  about  a  mile  from  the  principal  summit,  on  the  long 
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ridge  that  runs  to  the  northeast,  may  serve  for  an  illustration. 
From  its  position,  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  is  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  winds  that  sweep  over  the  mountain.  The  height 
of  the  tree  is  only  about  eighteen  feet ;  but  growing  in  a  depres¬ 
sion  among  the  rocks,  its  lower  branches  are  sheltered  from  the 
winds  and  have  made  a  very  thrifty  growth  close  to  the  ground, 
so  as  to  form  a  dense  carpet  in  the  hollow,  and  measure  thirty- 
six  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Above  these  branches,  the  tree  has  only 
a  moderate  diameter,  and  is  partly  dead.  Another  tree  is  only 
about  three  feet  in  height,  but  covers  a  circle  nearly  eight  feet 
in  diameter.  The  paper  birch  rises  only  a  few  feet,  but  throws 
out  branches  near  the  base,  and  forms  a  dense  head.  Before 
the  leafing,  were  it  not  for  the  characteristic  bark,  one  would 
be  unlikely  to  recognize  these  misshapen  and  stunted  trees  as 
members  of  the  graceful  birch  family. 

Emerson  well  calls  this  mountain-peak 

“That  barren  cone 
Above  the  floral  zone, 

Where  forest  starve.” 

And  yet,  excepting  some  spots  of  reddish  gravel  apparently 
washed  bare  by  the  rains,  such  soil  as  has  accumulated  in  the 
fissures  and  depressions  among  the  rocks  is  densely  covered 
quite  to  the  summit  with  flowering  plants, — and  with  plants, 
too,  some  of  which  bear  most  beautiful  flowers.  One  climbing 
the  mountain  about  the  first  of  June  might  be  surprised  to  find 
this  mountain-top,  that  from  below  looks  so  bare  and  desolate, 
bright  with  such  great  masses  of  a  beautiful  purple  flower  as 
would  be  no  discredit  to  the  fairest  garden.  Very  beautiful 
they  are,  growing  among  the  wild  gray  crags.  The  plant  is 
the  rhodora,  a  low  shrub,  with  rose-purple  flowers  resembling 
in  form  those  of  the  purple  azalea  so  common  in  swamps  in 
some  parts  of  New  England.  It  is  confined  to  mountains  and 
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swamps,  and  damp  cold  woods.  It  here  grows  only  a  foot  or 
two  in  height,  and  bears  its  flowers  in  little  tufts,  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  just  as  the  leaves  are  coming  forth,  and  is 
afterward  covered  with  purplish  pods.  It  is  very  abundant,  and 
may  be  found  on  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain.  While  the 
rhodora  is  in  blossom  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  pretty 
white  flowers  of  the  common  choke-berry  cover  large  patches 
in  the  pastures  below  the  Mountain  House;  and  gradually  the 
bloom  climbs  the  sides  of  the  mountain  till  it  quite  reaches  the 
summit.  This  little  shrub,  which  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
seldom  attains  the  height  of  more  than  a  foot,  though  growing 
from  two  to  five  feet  high  at  lower  elevations,  is  widely  spread 
over  the  mountain. 

But  “Cheshire’s  haughty  hill”  seems  to  reserve  some  of  its 
gayest  bloom  for  those  who  climb  to  its  summit  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  our  national  independence.  Potentilla  tridentata 
and  Kalmia  angustifolia  are  then  in  flower.  The  first,  the 
three-toothed  cinque-foil,  may  be  recognized  by  any  one  by  the 
two  very  conspicuous  notches  at  the  apex  of  each  small  and 
otherwise  entire  wedge-shaped  leaflet.  It  is  a  humble  little 
plant,  rising  here  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the  soil  before 
flowering.  It  is  to  be  found  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  and 
on  mountain-tops  from  the  Alleghanies  northward.  Rooting,  as 
it  does,  in  cracks  in  the  rocks  into  which  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  thrust  a  knife-blade,  it  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for 
bare  mountain-tops  and  wild  crags.  One  notes  the  fitness  of 
things  when  he  finds  this  little  plant  growing  on  the  edge  of 
that  stupendous  precipice  standing  at  the  head  of  the  White 
Mountain  Notch.  Its  star-like,  snow-white  flowers  are  borne 
on  stems  rising  six  inches  or  less.  Blossoming  everywhere  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  its  flowers,  infinite  in  number,  are 
very  noticeable  against  the  dark  rocks.  The  other  plant  is  the 
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sheep-laurel,  so  common  in  pastures  and  on  hillsides.  It  is  to  be 
found  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Georgia.  On  the  mountain  its 
rose-red  flowers  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  white  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  cinque-foil.  In  the  spring  its  leaves,  which  persist 
through  the  winter,  have  a  soft  brown  color;  and  large  masses 
of  this  plant  are  then  very  noticeable  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the 
mountain,  and  quite  pleasing  in  contrast  with  the  dark  gray 
rocks. 

Neither  the  cinque-foil  nor  the  laurel  continues  long  in 
blossom;  and  there  is  no  more  very  conspicuous  bloom  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  mountain  until  autumn.  Together  with 
some  grass,  the  four  species  that  have  been  mentioned, — rho- 
dora,  choke-berry,  cinque-foil  and  laurel, — with  dwarf  blue¬ 
berries  and  the  cow-berry,  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  vegetation  over  the  “bald”  of  the  mountain.  The  cow¬ 
berry  ( Vaccinium  Vitis-Ideea )  is  described  by  George  B.  Emer¬ 
son  in  his  “Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts”  as  follows: 
“This  plant,  so  far  as  I  know,  occurs  in  only  one  spot  in 
Massachusetts,  which  is  in  a  pasture  in  Danvers,  where  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  Oakes  in  1820  or  before.  It  has  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  cranberry;  but  the  leaves  are  larger,  and  the 
branches  larger  and  shorter.  It  has  a  creeping,  woody  root, 
with  ascending  angular  branches  a  foot  or  more  long.  The 
leaves  are  coriaceous  and  shining,  like  those  of  the  box,  but 
darker.  The  flowers  are  pale  pink,  four-cleft,  and  with  eight 
stamens.  The  berries  are  blood-red,  acid,  and  austere.  In 
the  north  of  Europe,  where  it  abounds,  it  is  used  as  the  cran¬ 
berry,  but  is  inferior.”  In  New  England  it  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  higher  mountains.  On  Monadnock  it  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  summit,, 
where  it  often  forms  dense  carpets  in  the  hollows  among  the 
rocks,  and  rises  only  two  or  three  inches  above  the  soil.  Its 
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leaves  are  evergreen,  and  for  most  of  the  season  no  other  plant 
there  is  so  likely  to  attract  the  attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  plants  on  the  mountain  are  the 
Greenland,  or  mountain,  sandwort  ( Arenaria  Grcenlandica) , 
and  the  Labrador  tea  ( Ledum  latifolium) .  Both  are  to  be  found 
only  sparingly.  The  first  is  a  little  tufted  plant,  with  thread¬ 
like  stems  and  leaves  and  pretty  white  flowers.  It  is  an  arctic 
plant;  Dr.  Kane  found  it  growing  at  Upernavik,  five  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  continues  in  blossom  from 
spring  or  early  summer  until  autumn.  On  the  top  of  Mt. 
Washington,  where  it  occurs  in  comparative  abundance,  it  has 
been  found  in  bloom  on  the  11th  of  March.  It  is  there  called 
by  the  hotel  people  the  mountain  daisy.  It  grows  on  the  summits 
of  all  the  higher  mountains  of  New  England.  The  Labrador 
tea  is  a  strange-looking  plant.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  and 
has  the  under,  concave  sides  of  the  thick  leaves,  and  the  new 
shoots,  densely  covered  with  rust-colored  wool.  In  the  early 
summer  it  bears  white  flowers  crowded  in  terminal  clusters. 
In  New  England  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  cold  bogs  and  on 
mountains,  but  grows  in  all  the  countries  north  of  us.  On 
Monadnock  it  is  quite  abundant  in  a  little  swamp  southeast  of 
the  summit,  where  it  rises  eight  or  nine  inches  from  deep  beds 
of  moss.  In  Labrador  its  leaves  serve  as  a  substitute  for  tea; 
and  Thoreau’s  Indian  guide  in  the  Maine  woods  told  him  that 
the  Indians  there  used  it  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  early  autumn  the  goldenrods  that  then  fill  the  land 
are  represented  on  the  mountain-top  by  numerous  plants  of  the 
species  Virga  aurea ,  and  perhaps  of  other  species,  usually  only 
a  few  inches  in  height  and  with  racemes  quite  large  for  the 
size  of  the  plants.  But  at  this  season  it  is  the  berries  that  will 
be  most  remembered.  The  mountain  is  then  a  veritable  “garden 
of  berries,”  to  quote  once  more  from  that  poem  which,  as 
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Thomas  Starr  King  says,  has  made  Monadnock  the  noblest 
mountain  in  literature.  Perhaps  the  first  to  catch  the  eye  on 
emerging  from  the  forest  may  be  the  great  clusters  of  berries, 
white,  red,  or  blue,  according  to  the  degree  of  advancement, 
born  by  the  withe-rod  ( Viburnum  nudum),  a  shrub  having 
handsome  cymes  of  white  flowers  in  early  summer;  or  the 
pretty  red  berries  of  Nemo  pant  hes  Canadensis ,  the  “cheerful 
but  modest  mountain  holly.”  Even  without  its  berries,  this 
low,  much-branched  shrub,  with  clean  light-green  leaves  and 
ash-gray  bark,  is  not  likely  to  be  unnoticed  by  him  who  observes 
the  mountain  flora.  It  is  frequently  to  be  found,  and  some¬ 
times  forms  dense  thickets.  One  will  probably  not  need  to  look 
far  to  find  the  large  glossy-black  choke-berries,  astringent  in 
taste ;  and  near  the  summit  the  fruit  of  the  cow-berry,  the  moun¬ 
tain  cranberry,  glows  red  among  the  shining  leaves.  But  most 
refreshing  to  the  thirsty  climber  are  the  very  large  blueberries 
that  grow  plentifully  among  the  rocks;  and  the  relish  with 
which  they  may  be  eaten  will  not  come  entirely  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  feaster,  for  there  is  a  saying  that  the  higher  the 
bushes  are  the  sweeter  is  the  fruit,  and  Thoreau,  I  remember, 
says  that  the  blueberries  on  Katahdin  had  the  spicier  flavor  the 
higher  they  grew. 

Beside  the  plants  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  red-berried 
elder  and  the  small  bush-honeysuckle — one  flowering  early  in 
the  season,  the  other  throughout  the  summer — may  occasionally 
be  found;  and  the  clintonia,  with  its  two,  three,  or  four  oval 
leaves  rising  from  the  base,  grows  almost  to  the  summit.  A  few 
willows  may  be  seen;  and,  perhaps,  rarely  the  high  blackberry. 
But  flowering  plants  other  than  those  that  have  been  mentioned 
will  seldom  be  seen  much  above  the  forest.  The  common  plan¬ 
tain,  so  abundant  about  dwellings,  and  the  yarrow,  so  often 
seen  in  fields,  though  they  are  seldom  if  ever  to  be  found  else- 
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where  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  grow  in  somewhat  sheltered 
spots  on  the  very  summit.  They  are  just  where  picknickers 
most  strew  their  egg-shells  and  chicken-bones;  and  one  would 
judge  that  they  had  originated  from  seeds  transported  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  by  visitors. 

Monadnock  is  not  of  sufficient  height  to  exhibit  fully  the 
transition  from  temperate  to  arctic  regions.  Yet,  as  one  ascends 
along  the  path  from  the  Mountain  House,  through  the  noble 
forest  of  yellow  birches,  and  sees  the  trees  gradually  decrease 
in  height  and  at  length  become  dwarfs  with  spreading  bushy 
heads,  and  finds  the  hardy  spruces  shrunk  to  low  and  stunted 
trees,  and  finally  emerges  on  the  bare  crown  of  the  mountain 
with  only  mosses  and  lichens  and  such  vegetation  as  has  been 
described,  he  may  realize  that  one  who  ascends  to  one  of  our 
higher  mountain  summits  has  much  the  same  opportunity  for 
botanic  study  as  he  would  have  “if  he  made  a  journey  to  the 
north,  passing  first  from  the  noble  forests  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  to  those  of  stunted  growth,  and  finally  leaving  them 
behind  altogether,  at  length  arriving  at  the  barren  and  bleak 
regions  beneath  the  Arctic  Circle.” 
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This  sonnet,  by  the  Rev.  John  White  Chadwick,  was  published 
in  1886  in  The  Two  Voices,  Poems  of  the  Mountain  and  the 
Sea,  a  little  volume  of  poems  by  various  authors,  selected  by 
Mr.  Chadwick. 

The  merest  bulge  above  the  horizon’s  rim 

Of  purplish  blue  which  you  might  think  a  cloud 
Low-lying  there, — that  is  Monadnock  proud, 

Full  seventy  miles  away.  But  far  and  dim 
Although  it  be,  I  still  can  without  glass 
Descry,  as  I  were  standing  happy  there 
Upon  the  topmost  ledges  gray  and  bare, 

Something  which  with  the  shadows  will  not  pass, — 
A  vision  that  abides:  a  fair  young  girl 
Lying  her  length;  her  hair  all  disarrayed 

By  the  bold  mountain  wind;  her  cheeks  aglow; 

As  if  that  rocky  summit  should  unfurl 
A  rose  of  June!  And  what  if  I  had  said, 

“Thrice  fair  Monadnock  with  her  lying  so!” 
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From  an  article  in  Appalachia,  March  1886,  by  Edward  C. 

Pickering,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Harvard  and  Director  of 

Harvard  College  Observatory. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  determining  the  height  of  a 
mountain,  the  best  is  undoubtedly  that  by  running  a  line  of 
levels  to  its  summit.  This  method  is  accepted  as  the  standard, 
and  as  that  by  which  the  errors  of  the  other  methods  are  to  be 
judged.  A  surprising  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  attained  in 
leveling  an  ordinary  country.  Many  of  the  errors  compensate, 
and  the  final  results  should  generally  be  accurate  within  a 
small  fraction  of  a  foot.  .  . 

The  labor  and  cost  of  leveling  prevent  its  general  application 
to  the  determination  of  mountain  heights.  A  few  lines  of  level 
have  been  run  up  the  hills  and  mountains  in  this  portion  of 
the  country,  generally  by  the  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  of 
volunteers.  A  description  of  several  of  these  lines  has  been 
collected  from  various  sources,  generally  from  the  local  news¬ 
papers.  The  principal  results  are  published  below  for  perma¬ 
nent  reference.  .  .As  an  example  of  the  danger  that  such  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  totally  lost,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  results  given  below  are  contained  in  the  excellent  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Altitudes  in  the  United  States  recently  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  .  . 

[The  Dictionary  of  Altitudes  in  the  United  States  published 
in  1884  gives  the  elevation  of  Monadnock  as  3,718  feet,  on  the 
authority  of  Professor  Arnold  Guyot.  “Nearly  all  the  eleva¬ 
tions  given  under  this  authority,”  states  the  report,  “were  de¬ 
termined  by  barometer.  They  are  of  the  highest  character  of 
this  class  of  work.” 

The  Dictionary  of  Altitudes  in  the  United  States  published 
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in  1906  gives  its  height  as  3,186  feet,  as  determined  by  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  “The  elevations 
credited  to  this  source,”  says  the  report,  “are  of  two  classes — 
one  of  triangulation  stations  whose  heights  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  refined  trigonometric  methods,  the  other  of  lines  of 
precise  leveling.”  The  elevation  of  Monadnock  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  former  method. 

Professor  Pickering  records  for  the  height  of  Monadnock 
3,169.3  feet,  the  result  of  a  leveling  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Holbrook. 
(For  this  leveling  and  for  several  others  in  the  vicinity,  see  the 
New  Hampshire  Sentinel  for  November  22,  1877,  a  copy  of 
which  is  available  in  the  Keene  Public  Library.)] 
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From  Monadnoc,  a  poem  of  over  150  stanzas  by  J.  E.  Necmith 
of  Lowell,  Massachusetts;  published  in  Monadnoc  and  Otiier 
Sketches  in  Verse,  1888. 

From  field  and  fold  aloof  he  stands, 

A  lonely  peak  in  peopled  lands, 

Rock-ridged  above  his  wooded  bands, 

Like  a  huge  arrow-head  in  stone, 

Or  baffled  stag  at  bay  alone, — 

Round  him  the  pack-like  hills  lie  prone. 

The  gentle  hours,  in  gradual  flight, 

Weave  round  his  huge  impassive  height 
A  warp  of  gloom,  a  woof  of  light : 

All  day  the  purple  shadows  dream 
Along  his  slopes,  or  upward  stream; 

And  shafts  of  golden  sunlight  gleam.  .  . 


The  circle  of  the  changing  year 
Rounds  slowly  to  the  perfect  sphere, 

His  withered  sides  grow  brown  and  sere.  .  . 

The  cold  and  blustering  winds  intrude 
In  his  steep  glens,  and  strong  and  rude 
Follow  their  immemorial  feud.  .  . 
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The  winter  brings  her  crystal  swoon.  .  . 

The  dazzling  day,  the  steel-blue  night, 

Bathe  each  bold  crag  and  ice-capped  height 
In  zones  and  shafts  of  naked  light.  .  . 

When  dreams  of  summer  suns  grow  dim, 

New  buds  burn  tender  round  his  rim, 

The  voice  of  Spring  streams  over  him.  .  . 

A  thousand  petty  newborn  rills 
Foam  from  the  glens,  whose  music  fills 
The  cold  recesses  of  the  hills.  .  . 

When  earth  forgets  that  man  was  born, 
Monadnoc  still  shall  hail  the  morn, 

His  aged  crags  not  yet  outworn. 

He  sits  as  when  in  moods  of  thought 
Men  stare  with  vacant  eyes  at  naught, 

Heedless  of  what  around  is  wrought. 

A  Titan  fallen  from  the  stars 

He  seems,  here  in  celestial  wars 

Hurled  down,  and  seamed  with  fearful  scars; 

H  is  brow  upturned  to  that  high  realm 
Where  erst  he  reared  his  radiant  helm, 

And  godlike  rushed  to  overwhelm. 
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MONADNOCK  IN  OCTOBER  [1888] 

This  poem,  by  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  was  published  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  January  1888,  and  is  here  republished 
through  the  courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  who  in 
the  fall  of  1925  will  bring  out  a  memorial  edition  of  Miss 
Proctor’s  collected  verse. 

Uprose  Monadnock  in  the  northern  blue, 

A  glorious  temple  builded  to  the  Lord! 

The  setting  sun  his  crimson  radiance  threw 
On  crest,  and  steep,  and  wood,  and  valley  sward, 
Blending  their  myriad  hues  in  rich  accord, 

Till  like  the  wall  of  heaven  it  towered  to  view. 

Along  its  slope,  where  russet  ferns  were  strewn 
And  purple  heaths,  the  scarlet  maples  flamed, 

And  reddening  oaks  and  golden  birches  shone, 
Resplendent  oriels  in  the  black  pines  framed, — 

The  pines  that  climb  to  woo  the  winds  alone. 

And  down  its  cloisters  blew  the  evening  breeze, 
Through  courts  and  aisles  ablaze  with  autumn  bloom, 
Till  the  great  minster  thrilled  to  harmonies, 

Now  soaring,  dying  now  in  glade  and  gloom. 

And  with  the  wind  was  heard  the  voice  of  streams, — 
Ceaseless  their  Aves  and  Te  Deums  be, — 

Lone  Ashuelot  murmuring  down  the  lea, 

And  brooks  that  haste  where  shy  Contoocook  gleams 
Through  groves  and  meadows,  broadening  to  the  sea. 
Then  holy  twilight  fell  on  earth  and  air, 

Above  the  dome  the  stars  hung  faint  and  fair, 

And  the  vast  temple  hushed  its  shrines  in  prayer; 

While  all  the  lesser  heights  kept  watch  and  ward 
About  Monadnock,  builded  to  the  Lord! 
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JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  AND  MONADNOCK, 

1890 

From  the  Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell  edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  by  courtesy  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  (1893). 

And  take  off  your  hat  for  me  to  Monadnock,  the  most  high¬ 
bred  of  our  mountains.  There  must  be  something  rarely  fine 
in  the  Ashfield  landscape,  it  has  stamped  itself  so  on  my  mem¬ 
ory.  I  see  it  more  clearly  than  many  more  familiar. 
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“GLIMPSEWOOD,”  1890 

This  letter,  written  by  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son,  August  16,  1890,  tells  of  a  purchase  of  land  on  Monadnock 
Lake  in  Dublin,  New  Hampshire.  The  original  letter  is  now 
in  Harvard  College  Library. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  our  purchase.  Monadnock  Lake 
is  perhaps  twice  as  large  as  Fresh  Pond  in  Cambridge;  it  is 
fringed  entirely  round  with  trees  and  often  with  real  woods, 
and  wooded  hills  rise  from  it.  It  is  very  clear  and  pure,  cold, 
with  a  stony  shore  all  round,  no  mud  or  meadow,  and  is  fed 
by  springs  only.  All  the  shores  are  now  in  private  hands  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  at  one  end,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  injured.  Our 
land  (an  acre  and  a  half)  goes  down  to  it,  but  with  a  shady 
road  crossing  near  the  lake,  as  it  does  all  round  the  lake.  All 
our  land  is  wooded  except  a  cleared  piece  just  about  large 
enough  for  a  house.  We  have  many  pines,  spruces,  birches, 
maples,  beeches  and  aspens,  and  some  fine  moss-grown  boulders. 
With  a  little  clearing  there  will  be  a  pretty  view  down  the  lake 
from  the  lower  windows  and  a  fine  one  from  the  upper  ones — 
also  from  the  latter  a  view  of  the  top  of  Monadnock  and  (I 
think)  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  house  will  be  about  forty 
feet  above  the  lake.  .  .We  shall  begin  building  as  soon  as  we 
can  so  as  to  occupy  the  house  next  summer. 
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KIPLING  AND  MONADNOCK  [1892] 

“For  the  honour  of  Monadnock”  one  afternoon  there  was 
made  of  New  England  snow  by  Rudyard  Kipling  an  image  of 
Gautama  Buddha  facing  the  Mountain.  Kipling’s  essay,  “In 
Sight  of  Monadnock,”  telling  of  this  and  other  New  England 
matters,  has  recently  been  published  in  this  country  in  the 
volume,  Letters  of  Travel . 
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“MONADNOCK”  BECOMES  A  COMMON  NOUN, 

1894- 


1894 

From  an  article  by  William  Morris  Davis, 

Professor  of  Physical  Geography  at  Harvard, 
published  in  The  Nation  of  August  9,  1894. 

I  hope  that  other  writers  may  follow  the  example  of  Messrs. 
Hayes  and  Campbell  in  their  recent  admirable  account  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians,  and  employ  Monadnock  as  the  generic 
term  for  all  such  residual  mountains  that  rise  over  uplifted 
plateaus  of  denudation.  The  White  Mountains  appear  to  be 
simply  a  cluster  of  Monadnocks,  preserved  by  some  peculiarity 
of  structure  or  drainage  not  yet  fully  explained. 

1900 

From  Webster's  International  Dictionary, 

1900,  the  Appendix. 

monadnock,  n.  [From  Mt.  Monadnock,  New  Hampshire,  a 
typical  example.]  Phys.  Geog.  A  hill  of  resistant  rock  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  a  peneplain. 

1910-11 

From  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1910-11 

Monadnock,  a  term  derived  from  Mount  Monadnock  in 
New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A.,  to  denote  the  “isolated  remnants 
of  hard  rock  which  remain  distinctly  above  their  surroundings 
in  the  late  stages  of  an  erosian  cycle”  (T.  C.  Chamberlain, 
R.  D.  Salisbury). 
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MOUNT  MONADNOCK  AND  THE  GREEN 
MOUNTAINS  [1895] 

This  sonnet,  from  the  New  England  Magazine  of  July,  1895, 
was  written  by  Mary  Chandler  Jones,  whose  girlhood  home 
was  on  one  of  the  high  hills  in  Marlborough  (New  Hamp¬ 
shire)  looking  to  Monadnock. 

I  know  a  mountain  that  stands  all  alone, 

King  of  the  vassal  hills  which  round  him  keep 
A  waiting  silence.  Night  and  morning  heap 
Their  drifting  mists  of  glory,  zone  on  zone, 

About  his  shoulders  till  the  cold  gray  stone 
Gives  back  the  rosy  splendor.  Tempests  sweep 
In  idle  fury  round  that  crowned  steep. 

O  lonely  monarch!  Solitary  throne! 

I  wonder  if  he  ever  looks  across 
To  the  far  ranges  in  their  restless  climb 
Of  summit  after  summit,  longing  so 
For  nearer  comradeship,  though  gained  by  loss 
To  his  own  glory.  To  be  strong,  sublime, 

Alone, — is  that  the  pleasure  mountains  know? 
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TWO  MOUNTAINS  [1895] 

This  poem,  published  originally  in  the  Ne<w  England  Maga¬ 
zine  of  August  1895,  is  here  republished  by  courtesy  of  the 
author,  Richard  Burton,  now  Professor  of  English  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

Monadnock  looms  against  the  pale  blue  dome 
Of  sky,  a  monarch  crowned  with  cloud  and  sun  ; 
Massive  the  moods  of  this  rock-ribbed  one, 

In  ways  of  God  that  seemeth  most  at  home; 

An  archetypal  art  those  contours  made, 

An  elemental  brush  the  colors  laid. 

Type  of  New  England,  creature  of  her  womb, 

Rugged  yet  beautiful,  thy  fearless  front 
Preaches  old  freedom,  and  her  sturdy  wont 
And  purity  and  faith  and  living-room; 

Fore-elder,  thou,  of  simpler,  saner  days, 

When  God  meant  prayer,  and  Fatherland  meant  praise. 

So  Emerson,  whose  laud  was  made  to  thee 
In  words  of  bardic  wonder,  was  a  peak 
Sprung  from  the  same  dear  soil,  and  fain  to  speak 
Faced  skyward  toward  the  heaven’s  clarity; 

The  same  New  England  gave  him  goodly  birth, 

The  same  large  mood,  the  same  untired  earth. 

Anak  of  hills  that  take  the  questing  eye, 

Great  dominant  thing  in  all  this  landscape  wide, 
’Twas  meet  that  thou  should’st  thus  be  magnified 
By  him,  that  strength  to  strength  should  make  reply: 
Monadnock,  moveless,  whatsoe’er  the  wind, 

Like  Emerson  midst  shifts  of  humankind. 
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THE  GRAND  MONADNOCK  [1896] 

By  Edward  W.  Emerson,  M.D.,  son  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
from  an  article  in  the  New  England  Magazine  of  September 
1896,  republished  by  courtesy  of  the  author. 

“A  score  of  airy  miles  will  smooth 
Rough  Monadnoc  to  a  gem,” — 

but  perhaps  at  five  miles’  distance  the  majesty  of  the  mountain 
most  asserts  itself,  and  its  changing  aspects,  all  beautiful,  are 
best  enjoyed.  Standing  alone,  commanding  a  region  of  lesser 
hills  and  meadows,  its  austere  outlines  clear  of  the  forest  growth 
which  masks  the  features  of  most  of  our  mountains,  it  is  seen 
at  its  best  from  the  towns  of  Fitzwilliam  and  Troy,  which  look 
on  its  most  abrupt  and  bare  crags.  From  Dublin,  because  of 
the  height  of  the  town  and  the  fact  that  that  ascent  is  more 
regular  and  at  a  less  slope,  which  is  wooded  farther  up,  it  is 
least  imposing.  From  Jaffrey  the  lines  are  least  agreeable,  the 
northeast  spur,  because  of  its  nearness,  dwarfing  the  summit. 

The  mountain  has  a  strange  power  of  veiling  and  making 
himself  mysterious  even  on  bright  days  by  spinning  webs  of 
haze  about  him,  even  below  the  huge  knees,  and  thickening  the 
woof  until  he  is  all  but  hidden  even  from  the  villages  at  his 
feet.  Again  the  gauze  is  partially  thinned  and  a  fair  gleam 
as  of  milk-weed  or  thistle-down  comes  from  some  inner  fold. 
This  diaphanous  summer  robe  differs  entirely  from  the  thick 
muffling  fold  of  cloud  wrapped  around  the  great  shoulders 
during  a  storm.  It  is  most  subtile  and  fades  away  impercep¬ 
tibly  into  the  surrounding  air.  Yet  the  mountain  is  more 
shrouded  by  it  than  farther  objects  and  evidently  has  power  to 
draw  these  gleaming  hazes  in  greater  quantity  to  him.  At  sun¬ 
set  of  an  exceptionally  clear  day  following  a  showery  time  this 
bald  old  giant  puts  on  a  soft,  rosy-white  cap  and  plume.  His 
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cold,  stone  forehead  condenses  this  out  of  the  passing  air,  sat¬ 
urated  with  moisture  as  it  approaches  from  the  windward,  and 
on  the  leeward  side  the  cloud  melts  again  as  fast  as  it  floats 
beyond  his  cold  influence.  At  these  times  the  peak  looks  like 
a  smoking  volcano.  The  cloud  is  still  and  constant;  the  par¬ 
ticles  are  continually  renewed. 

Between  the  great  stone  knees  to  the  south  and  east  is  the 
sweep  of  the  ascending  forest  of  dark  spruce  and  light  birches, 
a  lap  with  all  the  festooning  folds  and  curved  radiations  that 
the  great  sculptors  have  known  how  to  use  so  well,  harmonizing 
but  not  concealing  the  great  structural  lines.  The  colors  melt 
and  change  with  the  light  and  season,  but  in  summer  remind 
one  of  a  Highland  plaid  of  the  darker  type,  where  blue  and 
green  tones  are  harmonized  by  a  little  purple.  Two  effects  are 
interesting  when  a  great  cloud  covers  the  summit:  first,  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  great  breadth  of  the  base,  and,  second,  an 
indefinite  height  is  suggested.  A  great  Sphinx’s  head  might 
well  be  wrapped  in  that  veil,  the  mountain’s  shape  as  seen  from 
the  hill  between  Rindge  and  Fitzwilliam  strongly  suggesting  a 
stone  lion’s  body  with  outstretched  paws. 

What  is  the  subtle  charm  of  three  whethers  in  theology,  in 
trilogy  of  drama,  in  triads,  in  three  voices  for  the  ear,  three 
primary  colors  for  the  eye,  the  triangle  in  mathematics,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  in  magic — three  in  one  in  so  many  forms,  from  the 
Trinity  to  the  fresh  trillium  from  the  woods?  The  faint  blue 
triangle  of  Monadnock  when  we  reach  it  has  become  a  mighty 
mass,  a  unit,  yet  plainly  divisible  into  three  zones, — first,  the 
skirts  of  pasture  land;  second,  the  shoulders  mantled  by  forests 
of  varied  green;  and,  third,  the  purple  ledges  that  form  the 
head.  »  • 

The  pastures  have  greater  picturesqueness  and  variety  than 
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the  forest  zone.  .  ,the  rocks  gray-green  or  lilac  in  the  sun  and 
blue-gray  in  shadow,  or  rusty  if  the  ground  has  been  burned 
over.  The  transmitted  light  makes  the  fern-beds  glow  in  their 
fair  green — in  the  autumn  they  will  turn  through  cream-color 
to  brown — while  in  the  deep  folds  of  the  land,  groups  of  spruces 
with  their  strong  dark  green  give  the  necessary  support  to  the 
lighter  color  scheme.  One  recalls  Virgil’s  two  words  in  the 
“Eclogues”  for  these  types  of  green,  viridis  and  nigra. 

In  the  deeper  folds  you  hear  water  tinkling,  and  the  brooks 
coming  down  from  the  mountain  will  usually  be  marked  out  in 
the  pastures  by  a  little  ribbon  of  trees.  Climbing  up  on  a 
hot  day,  your  shoes  slippery  with  the  grass,  you  will  find 
the  true  hospitality  of  the  mountain  along  these  little  streams, 
which  give  you  perfect  water  to  drink,  good  footing  along  the 
rocks  of  their  bed,  a  little  shade,  and  lunches  of  the  best  of 
strawberries,  raspberries  or  blackberries,  according  to  the  month. 
On  the  way  up,  unless  there  is  an  unusual  drouth,  you  will  find 
deeper  shaded  pools  in  which  you  can  have  a  bath  that  will 
make  your  skin  tingle,  and  you  glad  that  you  were  hot  enough 
to  enjoy  it.  .  . 

Suddenly  you  hear  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  coming  over  a 
rise  find  a  herd,  which  very  probably  came  up  in  spring  from 
your  own  town,  ill-conditioned  and  caked  with  filth  after  a 
winter  in  the  stanchions.  Now  see  how  vigorous  and  clean 
they  are ;  washed  by  rain  and  brushed  by  wind  and  birch  trees, 
each  hair  gleaming  and  the  tassels  of  their  tails  curling  glori¬ 
ously.  See  the  colors,  dark-red  with  purple  shadows,  burnt- 
wood  color,  black  with  high  lights  reflecting  the  sky,  or  gleam¬ 
ing  cream-white  patches.  These  graze  the  sweet,  short  grass 
or  lie  in  the  fern  or  group  in  the  cool  woods,  the  square  bell 
telling  of  their  whereabouts.  .  . 

Where  pasture  and  forest  meet  one  may,  and  almost  surely 
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will,  rest  at  the  little  tavern  [the  Mountain  House].  .  .Now, 
the  outworks  won,  we  attack  the  main  fort,  the  steep  forest- 
clad  slopes  culminating  in  the  craggy  citadel.  The  adventurous 
may  do  this  by  tracing  up  a  brook,  perhaps  the  more  interesting 
way,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  refreshment.  .  .which  the 
cool  and  tinkling  water  offers.  Or  one  may  go  more  easily  and 
with  more  refreshing  air  (for  the  woods  are  close)  up  along 
one  of  the  great  spurs;  or  more  obviously  and  better,  if  strength 
and  time  are  to  be  saved,  up  the  path  from  the  hotel.  This  at 
some  seasons  becomes  a  water  course  in  storms,  though  not  a 
real  valley.  The  loose  stones  and  outcropping  ledge  are  some¬ 
what  denuded  of  vegetable  soil  and  there  is  at  least  a  firm 
footing,  though  the  scramble  is  steep  and  taxes  the  wind,  espe¬ 
cially  if  one  carries  a  backload.  This  old  path  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  in  1861,  when 
their  heavy  instrument  had  to  be  carried  to  the  summit,  and 
their  extensive  camp  equipment  half  way  up.  Between  the 
rocky  spurs  the  leaf-mould  and  finer  soil  accumulates,  and  here 
the  deciduous  trees,  requiring  a  better  soil  than  the  spruces, 
thrive.  On  the  lower  edges  of  the  zone  are  fine  beeches  and 
maples  and  large  red  oaks.  Black  and  canoe  birches  are  there, 
but  especially  yellow  birches.  On  the  edge  of  the  wood  one 
of  these  has  coiled  its  gleaming  trunk  like  a  python  around  a 
spruce  and  actually  sunk  itself  into  the  bark.  Perhaps  the 
resinous  quality  of  birch-bark,  which  causes  it  to  burn  readily 
even  when  wet,  makes  it  feel  affinity  for  a  conifer.  The  bril¬ 
liancy  and  health  of  the  foliage  of  all  these  trees  is  a  pleasure 
to  see.  .  .On  the  higher  ledges  to  the  right  of  the  path  all  de¬ 
ciduous  growth  disappears,  leaving  a  rather  melancholy  forest 
of  the  larger  spruces,  black  and  white,  here  and  there  a  balsam- 
fir  and  occasionally  a  stunted  white-pine.  .  .As  one  climbs 
higher  the  trees  grow  smaller,  the  oaks  and  beeches  give  place 
to  the  mountain-ash,  the  rowan-tree  of  Scotland.  .  . 
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You  may  have  the  luck  here  to  see  a  strange  creature  climbing 
a  birch  tree  and,  startled  for  a  moment  by  its  resemblance  to 
a  young  bear,  look  anxiously  around  for  its  proud  parent.  A 
second  look  shows  you  that  in  spite  of  its  formidable  claws  the 
creature  is  only  a  great  Canada  porcupine.  If  your  dog  dis¬ 
covers  him  scuttling  among  the  bushes,  he  will  presently  return 
to  you  howling,  his  mouth  turned  into  a  pincushion.  Rabbits 
and  foxes  live  here  too,  thrushes  of  various  kinds,  and  vireos, 
and  you  often  flush  a  partridge. 

After  a  short,  sharp  scramble  one  rises  above  the  trees,  feels 
the  high,  cool  air,  and  suddenly  astonished,  has  to  raise  his 
head  through  an  arc  of  many  degrees  to  see  the  edge  of  the 
blue  wheel  of  the  world  below,  which  seems  to  rise  around  him. 

You  are  now  at  the  head  of  a  stairway  of  rough  blocks  built 
by  the  Coast  Survey  up  a  very  steep  part  of  the  path  where 
it  emerges  from  the  woods,  and  happily  here  is  a  spring  where 
you  will  rest  and  enjoy  the  sights  up  and  down  and  the  fine 
air.  The  forest  as  seen  from  above  is  very  interesting,  especially 
the  beautiful  heads  of  the  mountain  ash.  Above  you  tower 
the  rocks,  perhaps  seven  hundred  feet  to  climb  before  you  reach 
the  top;  their  actual  height  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  just  where 
they  come  against  the  sky  their  edges,  which  should  be  softened 
by  reflected  light,  are  emphasized  by  the  growth  of  black  tripe 
de  roche  lichen.  .  . 

Hitherto  you  have  had  the  toil  of  climbing;  now  comes  its 
delight.  Cheered  by  the  great  outlook,  fanned  by  the  cool 
breeze,  with  good  square  footing  on  slabs  instead  of  slippery 
black  soil  and  stumbling  blocks,  you  feel  the  joy  of  battle  with¬ 
out  its  danger,  as  you  carry  with  a  rush,  or  flank  by  zig-zags 
these  stone  rifle-pits,  scarps  and  bastions  of  superb  regularity 
and  strength,  with  faces  as  clear  cut  as  if  planned  by  Vauban 
himself.  For  at  the  point  where  we  come  above  the  tree-line 
the  construction  of  the  mountain  shows  best.  It  is  simple  and 
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grand,  and  in  detail  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  outline  as  seen 
from  the  east-southeast  on  the  hills  near  Boston,  viz.,  a  long, 
smooth  slope  north,  and  a  steeper,  broken  one  to  the  south. 
As  may  be  seen  in  the  report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  a  great  layer  of  gneiss  and 
mica-slate  overlies  a  mass  of  older  porphyritic  granite  heaved  up 
from  below.  The  dip  of  the  strata  is  to  the  northward,  hence 
the  edges  crop  out  on  the  south  and  make  a  series  of  giant  stairs 
a  little  tilted  backward.  The  great  glacier  which  once  covered 
the  country,  moving  from  the  northward  as  it  slid  over  the 
mountain  ridge,  using  it  as  a  foot-scraper,  rudely  sand-papered 
the  ledges,  thus  bevelling  their  sharper  edges.  .  .  This  dip  of  the 
rocks  is  a  sure  guide  to  one  lost  in  the  cloud,  an  adventurb 
which  may  easily  happen  on  the  mountain.  By  following  the 
long  even  slope  he  will  go  down  in  the  direction  of  Dublin  and 
by  going  down  the  tilted  steps  he  will  shortly  come  out  on  the 
Troy  side,  where  is  the  Mountain  House. 

Now  you  reach  the  peak,  stone  hub  of  a  dim  blue  wheel. 
No  rival  mountains  close  by  interrupt  the  view.  Once,  when 
a  boy,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  on  the  summit  on  a  clear 
day  when  mountains  of  every  New  England  state,  and  also  in 
New  York,  were  flashing  answers  to  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Tal- 
cott  of  the  Coast  Survey  on  the  apex  rock  and  thus  triangulat¬ 
ing  the  country  [1861].  Of  course  they  had  a  great  instru¬ 
ment,  but  following  the  hint  I  have  found  since  then  that  it  is 
easy  with  a  hand  mirror  to  exchange  greetings  at  a  moment 
agreed  upon  with  invisible  friends  seven  miles  away.  To  those 
at  home  it  is  almost  miraculous  to  see  at  exactly  one  o’clock  a 
perfectly  clear  but  very  minute  flash  where  friends  ambuscade 
in  the  pinkish-gray  mystery  of  the  mountain  slope. 

Of  course  the  silver  gleams  of  ponds  first  attract  your  eye 
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as  you  look  down.  The  Connecticut  River  you  cannot  see,  and 
hardly  the  Ashuelot,  but  the  westering  sun  brings  out  the 
mountains  that  fence  them  in,  and  at  early  morning  the  rivers 
rise  into  sight,  as  it  were,  by  their  mists.  Beyond  Watatic  and 
Wachusett,  Massachusetts  seems  so  flat  as  to  make  one  believe 
one  looks  at  the  sea,  but  to  the  north  and  west  are  hills  and 
forest  enough.  Ascutney  is  a  marked  feature  and  is  set  down 
as  exactly  paired  off  with  Monadnock  in  height,  three  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet.  Kearsarge  is  nearer,  and,  close 
by,  the  beautiful  twins  called  the  Pack  Monadnock*.  .  .The 
great  “height  o’  land”  separating  the  eastern  and  southern- 
bound  waters  stretches  northward  from  Monadnock  culminating 
in  Mount  Washington,  one  hundred  miles  away  north  by  east, 
to  be  seen  on  clear  afternoons.  .  . 

Monadnock  shares  with  a  few  other  mountains — Chocorua  I 
think  is  one — the  advantages  of  having  had  its  noble  head  cleared 
of  forest  and  vegetable  soil  by  fire,  yet  so  long  ago  that  the 
blemishing  wreck  of  fire  has  disappeared.  It  is  said  that  early 
in  the  century  the  fire  from  a  brush-burning  on  a  farm  on  the 
Troy  side  spread  to  the  mountain,  which  burned  for  three 
weeks,  a  glorious  beacon  for  fifty  miles  around.  This  burned 
off  the  primeval  forest  and  even  the  soil,  largely  vegetable, 
from  the  upper  rocks,  which  it  would  require  geologic  time 
to  replace.  Of  course  the  fire  roared  up  the  hollows  between 
the  spurs  where  the  trees  were  largest,  and  the  wind  sent  this 
blow-pipe-flame  against  the  precipices  above.  At  two  such  places 
enormous  slides  have  occurred,  the  granite  blocks  large  as  cot¬ 
tages  are  piled  at  the  bottom  like  enormous  dice,  and  among 

♦[The  word  “Pack,”  according  to  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  of  Algonquian 
provenance  and  probably  signifies  “disjoined,”  and  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  river  or  path,  etc.,  “forked.”] 
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these  were  to  be  found  red  lines  of  punk  of  decayed  spruces 
seventy  feet  long,  the  ends  of  the  knots  charred;  and  these  re¬ 
mains  of  trees  actually  bitten  in  between  the  blocks,  which 
seems  good  evidence  that  the  ruin  was  due  to  the  fire.  In  many 
places  the  rock  scales  off  as  it  does  after  being  burnt. 

There  is  a  region  above  the  tree-line  and  below  the  crags, 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  looking  out  on  the  great  quadrant 
towards  Wachusett.  Here  the  blue-gray  slabs  of  rock  are 
flatter  and  between  them  are  spaces  carpeted  with  moss,  com¬ 
forting  to  the  feet,  or  filled  with  the  handsome  glaucous  foliage 
of  rhodora  bushes  or  the  pink  of  sheep-laurel.  Here  is  an  ideal 
camping  place  when  once  you  learn  where  the  sure  spring  lies 
hidden;  and  if  you  pass  a  week  here  you  will  carry  away 
memories  to  brighten  a  lifetime.  The  scattered  spruces  on  this 
plateau  afford  you  bedding  and  fuel.  Blueberries  of  a  quality 
that  lowlanders  never  know  come  in  June  in  the  lower  south¬ 
ern  forcing-beds  and  last  through  the  summer;  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  upper  rocks  I  have  picked  them  from  blood- 
red  bushes  in  October.  Of  the  multitudes  who  ascend  the 
mountain,  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  leaves  the  path,  so  you  are 
not  molested.  If  your  home  is  on  the  mountain  you  need  not 
flee  as  evening  or  rains  come  on.  The  night,  the  dawn,  the 
evening,  the  oncoming  or  breaking  away  of  a  storm  are  the 
very  choicest  pageants  the  mountain  has  to  offer,  and  you  learn 
that  mythology  and  poetry  is  all  to  be  written  anew  and  better. 
There  are  mornings  when  you  can  stand  on  the  peak,  the 
heavens  bell-clear  above  you,  and  look  down  on  a  tossing  sea 
of  pale  clouds  shutting  off  the  world.  The  sun  rising  touches 
these  with  pink  and  soon  they  fade  and  melt.  There  are  dark 
nights  when  wandering  on  the  lesser  domes  you  will  see  the 
broken  fragments  of  cloud  rush  on  you  like  great  ghosts  or 
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reminding  you  of  Kuhleborn  in  Undine.  When  on  a  July  day 
the  thunder  mutters  behind  the  mountain,  if  you  plan  to  go 
to  the  hotel  for  shelter  you  will  make  a  great  mistake.  Stay 
rather  and  sit  at  ease  upon  one  of  the  split  domes  near  your 
camp,  like  Priam  on  the  walls  of  Troy  (you  look  down  on 
Troy,  by  the  way),  and  watch  the  marshalling  of  the  storm.  A 
column  gathers,  advances,  tarries,  divides.  You  think  it  will 
pass  round  the  mountain.  No,  he  will  almost  surely  summon 
it  to  bathe  his  hot  rocks  and  stir  him  with  thunderbolts.  The 
towns  below  have  faded  in  sheets  of  rain,  and  now  the  great 
thunderhead  sweeps  aloft  over  the  sun,  and  the  cold,  wet  wind 
rushes  upon  you.  Soon  a  flash  right  over  the  summit  and  a 
heavy  detonation  startles  you  and  the  big  drops  begin.  Another 
crash,  this  time  prolonged  by  echoes  of  crags  and  clouds,  shakes 
down  the  rain  and  a  deluge  falls.  Vain  to  seek  shelter  in  caves 
of  granite  blocks;  the  water  drips  from  above  and  courses  be¬ 
low.  .  . 

Now  the  storm  is  breaking  up.  See  the  beautiful  dissolving 
views  of  a  few  blue  acres  here  and  there  through  curtains  of 
pallid  cloud,  and  look  at  the  whole  mountainside  alive  with 
silver  sheets  and  white  singing  cataracts.  The  sun  comes  out 
and  dries  your  rocks,  and  shows  you  the  beautiful  fresh  green 
of  the  spruces  and  the  shining  viburnum  leaves.  Now  to  the 
eastward  is  a  rainbow,  a  complete  brilliant  arch,  but  of  Moor¬ 
ish  horseshoe  pattern  because  you  are  so  high.  Everything  is 
now  soaking  wet,  but  birch  bark  and  spruce  knots  will  burn 
gloriously  and  dry  your  clothes  and  cook  your  supper  while 
the  hermit  or  wood  thrush’s  song  rings  up  clear  and  rich  from 
half  a  mile  below  you.  The  rain  has  darkened  the  rusty  tripe 
de  roche  and  the  great  sierra  of  the  summit  stands  black  against 
the  northwest  glow  of  twilight,  or  of  northern  lights  which  may 
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follow.  Now  the  night  hawks  begin  to  rip  the  air  with  their 
swooping.  Far  in  the  east  you  see  the  lightning  plunging  its 
bolt  again  and  again  into  Sodoms  and  Gomorrahs  of  the  plain. 
Pile  your  fire  high  for  company.  It  is  well  worth  while,  for  be 
sure  the  goddess  will  repay  the  discomforts  of  couchant  a  la 
belle  etoile  with  sights  of  her 

“Far  folded  mists  and  gleaming  halls  of  dawn.” 


# 
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WAHNODNOCK  [1903] 

Written  by  William  Ruthven  Flint  and  published  in  The 
Granite  Monthly  for  April,  1903  ;  republished  by  courtesy  of 
The  Granite  Monthly. 

I 

Oft  have  I  watched  thee  from  the  distant  height, 
Wahnodnock,  as  thy  serried  crest 
Behind  its  craggy  bulk  has  quenched  the  light 
Of  the  long  summer’s  day.  The  west, 

With  glory  haloed  by  the  sunset  glow, 

Has  drawn  both  eye  and  weary  heart  to  rest 
Upon  the  mystery  of  thy  mist-encircled  brow. 

II 

Darkly  and  silently  thy  vigil  keeping 
In  the  fading  of  the  twilight, 

Through  the  storm  clouds  in  their  sweeping 
Hurrying  flight  up  from  the  southward, 

Faithful  unto  Him  who  bade  thee 
Raise  thy  rugged  head  to  heaven 
And  in  rocky  bareness  clad  thee, 

Dost  thou  stand,  O  bold  Wahnodnock! 
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By  Charles  N.  Holmes.  Republished  from  The  Granite 
Monthly  of  June,  1903,  by  courtesy  of  The  Granite  Monthly. 

Grand,  gray-peaked  mountain  in  a  crown  of  flame! 

O  silent  hermit  looming  in  the  west, 

The  dying  sunbeams  loiter  on  thy  crest 
And  dew  and  distance  veil  thee ;  e’er  the  same, 
Unchanged  art  thou,  the  king  of  years  ago; 

Thy  peak,  wedged  sharply  through  the  twilight  glow, 
The  sun’s  death  glow  that  dazzles  sense  and  eye 
With  torch-like  halos  flaming  far  and  nigh 
In  matchless  glory  over  cloud  and  sky, 

Unchanged  and  calm!  How  quietly  there  sleep 
Thy  hills  and  vales  within  thy  shadow  deep; 

What  wakeless  silence  save  when  night  fowls  cry ! 
How  beautiful, — skilled  artist  could  not  paint, 

And  poet-artist’s  thought  is  far  too  faint ! 
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I 

These  paragraphs,  written  by  Mark  Twain  with  Monadnock 
at  his  “left  elbow,”  were  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers 
in  Mark  Twain's  Letters  (1917),  and  are  here  republished 
through  their  courtesy. 

Dublin,  October  9,  1905. 

Last  January,  when  we  were  beginning  to  inquire  about  a 
home  for  this  summer,  I  remembered  that  Abbott  Thayer  had 
said,  three  years  before,  that  the  New  Hampshire  highlands 
was  a  good  place.  He  was  right — it  was  a  good  place.  Any 
place  that  is  good  for  an  artist  in  paint  is  good  for  an  artist  in 
morals  and  ink.  Brush  is  here  too;  so  is  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson ; 
so  is  Raphael  Pumpelly;  so  is  Mr.  Secretary  Hitchcock;  so  is 
Henderson;  so  is  Learned;  so  is  Sumner;  so  is  Franklin  Mac- 
Veagh;  so  is  Joseph  L.  Smith;  so  is  Henry  Copley  Greene, 
when  I  am  not  occupying  his  house,  which  I  am  doing  this  sea¬ 
son.  Paint,  literature,  science,  statesmanship,  history,  profes¬ 
sorship,  law,  morals, — these  are  all  represented  here,  yet  crime 
is  substantially  unknown. 

The  summer  homes  of  these  refugees  are  sprinkled,  a  mile 
apart,  among  the  forest-clad  hills,  with  access  to  each  other  by 
firm  smooth  country  roads  which  are  so  embowered  in  dense 
foliage  that  it  is  always  twilight  in  there,  and  comfortable. 
The  forests  are  spider-webbed  with  these  good  roads,  they  go 
everywhere;  but  for  the  help  of  the  guide-boards,  the  stranger 
would  not  arrive  anywhere. 

The  village — Dublin — is  bunched  together  in  its  own  place, 
but  a  good  telephone  service  makes  its  markets  handy  to  all 
those  outliars.  I  have  spelt  it  that  way  to  be  witty.  The 
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village  executes  orders  on  the  Boston  plan — promptness  and 
courtesy. 

The  summer  homes  are  high-perched,  as  a  rule,  and  have 
contenting  outlooks.  The  house  we  occupy  has  one.  Monad- 
nock,  a  soaring  double  hump,  rises  into  the  sky  at  its  left 
elbow — that  is  to  say,  it  is  close  at  hand.  From  the  base  of  the 
long  slant  of  the  mountain  the  valley  spreads  away  to  the  cir¬ 
cling  frame  of  the  hills,  and  beyond  the  frame  the  billowy 
sweep  of  remote  great  ranges  rises  to  view  and  flows,  fold  upon 
fold,  wave  upon  wave,  soft  and  blue  and  unworldly,  to  the 
horizon  fifty  miles  away.  In  these  October  days  Monadnock 
and  the  valley  and  its  framing  hills  make  an  inspiring  picture 
to  look  at,  for  they  are  sumptuously  splashed  and  mottled  and 
be-torched  from  sky-line  to  sky-line  with  the  richest  dyes  the 
autumn  can  furnish;  and  when  they  lie  flaming  in  the  full 
drench  of  the  mid-afternoon  sun,  the  sight  affects  the  spectator 
physically,  it  stirs  his  blood  like  military  music.  .  . 

We  cannot  have  this  house  next  season,  but  I  have  secured 
Mrs.  Upton’s  house,  which  is  over  in  the  law  and  science 
quarter,  two  or  three  miles  from  here,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  art,  literary,  and  scholastic  groups.  The 
science  and  law  quarter  has  needed  improving,  this  good  while. 

The  nearest  railway-station  is  distant  something  like  an  hour’s 
drive;  it  is  three  hours  from  there  to  Boston,  over  a  branch 
line.  You  can  go  to  New  York  in  six  hours  per  branch  lines 
if  you  change  cars  every  time  you  think  of  it,  but  it  is  better 
to  go  to  Boston  and  stop  over  and  take  the  trunk  line  next  day, 
then  you  do  not  get  lost. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  New  Hampshire 
highlands  is  exceptionally  bracing  and  stimulating,  and  a  fine 
aid  to  hard  and  continuous  work.  It  is  a  just  claim,  I  think. 
I  came  in  May,  and  wrought  35  successive  days  without  a  break. 
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It  is  possible  that  I  could  not  have  done  it  elsewhere.  I  do  not 
know;  I  have  not  had  any  disposition  to  try  it,  before.  I  think 
I  got  the  disposition  out  of  the  atmosphere,  this  time.  I  feel 
quite  sure,  in  fact,  that  that  is  where  it  came  from. 


II 

This  paragraph  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  is  taken  from  Mark 
Twain's  Letters,  which  he  edited;  by  courtesy  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Harper  &  Brothers. 

There  came  another  summer  at  Dublin,  New  Hampshire, 
this  time  in  the  fine  Upton  residence  on  the  other  slope  of 
Monadnock,  a  place  of  equally  beautiful  surroundings,  and  an 
even  more  extended  view.  Clemens  was  at  this  time  working 
steadily  on  his  so-called  Autobiography,  which  was  not  that,  in 
fact,  but  a  series  of  remarkable  chapters,  reminiscent,  reflective, 
commentative,  written  without  any  particular  sequence  as  to 
time  or  subject-matter.  He  dictated  these  chapters  to  a  sten¬ 
ographer,  usually  in  the  open  air,  sitting  in  a  comfortable 
rocker  or  pacing  up  and  down  the  long  veranda  that  faced  a 
vast  expanse  of  wooded  slope  and  lake  and  distant  blue  moun¬ 
tains.  It  became  one  of  the  happiest  occupations  of  his  later 
years. 
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I 

From  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Monadnock  Forestry 
Association,  apparently  in  1907. 

About  three  years  ago  [1904]  the  forest  on  Mount  Monad¬ 
nock  was  threatened  by  the  sale  to  lumbermen  of  the  standing 
timber  on  500  acres,  high  up  on  the  eastern  slope,  including 
the  finest  extended  areas  of  spruce  anywhere  in  this  vicinity. 
This  tract  is  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  landscape,  directly 
joining  land  owned  by  the  Town  of  Jaffrey.  .  .[see  supra , 
1884].  The  character  and  location  of  this  tract,  its  existing 
beauty  and  prominence  in  the  landscape,  and  the  danger  that 
fire  and  erosion,  following  the  lumbermen’s  cutting,  would  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  permanent  and  conspicuous  blemish,  made  this  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  one  of  the  instances  where  the  interests  of  the  public 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  individual.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Monadnock  Forestry  Association  was  organized  to 
preserve  this  and  other  natural  attractions  in  the  Monadnock 
country. 

The  Association  now  reports  the  accomplishment  of  the  prime 
object  of  its  formation.  The  rights  to  the  standing  timber  were 
purchased  from  the  lumbermen  and  the  cutting  stopped,  and 
an  effort  was  also  made  to  purchase  the  land  at  private  sale, 
but  without  success.  Recourse  was  therefore  had  to  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Forestry  Commission,  which,  acting  under 
laws  of  the  State,  has  condemned  the  land ;  and  its  value  having 
been  determined  by  the  selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Jaffrey,  as 
provided  by  statute,  and  a  portion  of  the  necessary  funds  having 
been  supplied  by  the  Monadnock  Forestry  Association  and  the 
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balance  borrowed  by  those  most  interested,  the  amount  awarded 
has  been  paid  to  the  owners. 

The  timber  rights  have  been  transferred  to  the  State  by  deed 
of  gift.  The  entire  tract  of  land  with  its  forest  covering  has 
thus  become  the  property  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  held  as  a  perpetual  forest  reserve  for  the  public  benefit. 
The  Monadnock  Forestry  Association  has  the  right  to  lay  out 
paths  and  otherwise  improve  the  land ;  in  fact  has  practically 
many  of  the  rights  of  ownership,  while  the  public  has  for  the 
first  time  the  right  to  ascend  the  mountain  without  trespassing 
on  private  property. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  this  enterprise  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  the  importance  and  feasibility  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  forests  in  places  of  this  nature.  This  preservation 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  co-operation  of  public-spirited  in¬ 
dividuals,  lovers  of  Monadnock,  whose  contributions  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  from  beyond  its  borders. 
.  .  .Hearty  appreciation  is  hereby  expressed  to  all  who  have 
aided  in  this  important  and  enduring  work. 

Respectfully, 

MONADNOCK  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

II 

From  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Forestry 
Commission,  1905-1906. 

In  the  fall  of  1905  the  State  acquired  complete  title  [to 
Monadnock  State  Forest].  .  .To  have  swept  away  the  forests 
from  the  site  occupied  by  the  reserve  would  have  meant  im¬ 
measurable  disaster  to  many  interests,  both  sentimentally  and 
materially,  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  public- 
spirited  citizens  and  summer  residents  co-operated  so  cordially 
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to  secure  a  preservation  of  this  threatened  area.  Especial  rec¬ 
ognition  should  be  made  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  Monadnock 
Reserve  by  Messrs.  Joel  H.  and  Arthur  E.  Poole  of  Jaffrey, 
and  by  Mr.  Isaac  Sprague  of  Boston,  a  summer  resident  of 
Jaffrey,  through  whose  efforts  the  movement  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  reserve  initiated  and  through  whose  generous  con¬ 
tributions  the  larger  part  of  the  fund  for  its  purchase  was 
accumulated.  The  Monadnock  Reserve  represents  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  substantially  $8,000  and  it  has  been  acquired  practically 
without  cost  to  the  State,  the  only  expense  thus  far  incurred 
having  been  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  commissioners  in 
attending  hearings,  etc.  .  . 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Forestry  Act  of  1893,  reserves  thus 
acquired  are  to  be  forever  dedicated  to  the  public  for  park  pur¬ 
poses.  Accordingly,  the  Monadnock  Reserve  has  been  thrown 
open  to  the  public  use,  and  regulations  simple  in  their  form 
have  been  posted  upon  its  boundaries.  These  regulations  apply 
wholly  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  fire  within  the  area  of 
the  reserve  and  to  the  restrictions  under  which  camping  parties 
shall  occupy  the  ground.  With  these  exceptions  the  reserve  is 
entirely  open  to  public  use  and  is  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Poole,  whom  the  Board  has  designated  as  custodian.* 

Ill 

From  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Forestry 
Commission,  1911-12. 

During  the  summer  of  1911,  a  map,  timber  estimate  and  plan 
of  management  were  made  for  this  reservation.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter  an  improvement  cutting  was  made  in  a  very  thick, 

*[Mr.  Arthur  E.  Poole,  “a  firm  friend  of  forestry,”  acted  as 
custodian  of  Monadnock  State  Forest  until  his  death  in  1912. 

For  a  word  about  the  road  built  in  his  memory  up  to  this 
reservation,  see  post,  1922,  page  253.] 
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Building  the  telephone  line  to  the  Fire  Lookout 
established  (1912)  by  the  N.  H.  Forestry  Commission 
on  the  Summit  of  Mount  Monadnock. 


MONADNOCK  STATE  FOREST,  1905- 


even-aged  stand  of  spruce.  Prior  to  cutting  the  trees,  it  was 
accurately  surveyed  and  the  diameters  and  heights  of  the  trees 
were  recorded.  The  poorer  trees  were  then  removed  and  the 
better  ones  allowed  to  remain,  spaced  as  evenly  as  practicable. 
The  slash  was  burned.  While  the  cutting  was  going  on,  cost 
figures  were  kept  of  all  the  operations,  and  the  cutting  paid  for 
itself  in  the  material  removed.  From  time  to  time  measure¬ 
ments  will  be  taken  on  this  tract  to  ascertain  how  much  this 
cutting  has  increased  the  growth  of  the  remaining  trees. 

The  conditions  around  Monadnock  Mountain  are  favorable 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  State’s  present  ownership  and  to  the 
extension  of  the  forest  protection  and  experiment  work  begun 
by  the  Commission.  .  .  Furthermore,  since  the  State  has  con¬ 
structed  a  mountain  lookout  station  on  Mount  Monadnock  and 
will  keep  a  watchman  there  in  the  summer,  protective  and 
improvement  work  can  be  carried  on  economically  together. 
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I 

From  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Forestry 
Commission,  1915-16. 

When  the  fire  lookout  stations  were  first  started,  each  was 
equipped  with  a  topographic  map  of  the  surrounding  country 
which  the  observer  could  cover.  These  maps  were  mounted  on 
a  plane  table  at  the  observation  point  and  were  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  location  of  fires.  But  it  was  found  that  not  all  the 
watchmen  could  make  proper  use  of  such  a  map  because  it  did 
not  present  a  picture  of  the  country  as  it  actually  appeared  to 
the  observer  from  the  lookout  point.  .  . 

Five  years  ago  Prof.  Frederick  B.  Knapp  of  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts,  elaborated  on  the  idea  of  a  panoramic  lookout 
map,  and  made  such  a  panorama  for  the  lookout  station  on 
Pine  Mountain  in  Gorham.  This  map  he  presented  to  the 
Forestry  Commission  as  a  model,  and  later  spent  a  short  time 
here,  attached  to  the  department,  instructing  some  of  the  regular 
field  men  in  the  making  of  such  maps.  Since  that  time  nine 
field  men  employed  by  the  Commission.  .  .have  developed  Pro¬ 
fessor  Knapp’s  idea:  Martin  G.  Ferry,  Frederick  H.  Colburn, 
Chapin  Jones,  Benjamin  K.  Ayers,  William  M.  Falconer,  Davis 
W.  Lusk,  Emanuel  Fritz,  E.  Stanley  Atkinson  and  Victor  A. 
Beede.  Each  one  of  these  men  has  contributed  something  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  device  used  for  making  the  panorama. 
Stuart  A.  Nims,  Assistant  Engineer,  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  gave  his  time  to  prepare  the  drawings  and  specifications.  .  . 
To  Frederick  H.  Colburn  belongs  the  credit  for  first  suggesting 
the  device  which  would  do  a  part  of  the  work  automatically  and 
all  of  it  more  easily.  After  considerable  demand  from  other 
states  for  the  use  of  this  instrument,  Mr.  Colburn  had  the  device 
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patented  this  year  and,  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  its  use  to 
the  public,  had  it  assigned  to  Chief  Forester  H.  S.  Graves  of 
Washington. 

The  device,  which  is  now  in  use  in  the  making  and  perfecting 
of  lookout  maps  in  New  Hampshire,  is  [known  as  the  relief 
alidade.]  It  is  used  as  follows: 

On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  from  which  a  panorama  is 
desired,  place  a  drawing  board  covered  with  drawing  paper, 
and  mounted  on  a  tripod.  On  this  paper  a  circle  with  a  radius 
of  approximately  ten  inches  is  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  center 
of  the  board,  leaving  beyond  an  outside  margin  a  little  over 
three  inches  wide.  The  interior  of  the  circle  is  for  the  placing 
of  a  plain  topographic  map  of  the  country  around  the  mountain. 
The  three-inch  margin  is  for  drawing  the  panorama  of  the 
country  as  it  appears  from  the  mountain  as  a  center. 

The  relief  alidade  is  then  set  up  on  the  drawing  board  by 
placing  the  pivot,  which  projects  from  the  base  of  the  alidade, 
in  the  center  hole  of  the  drawing  board.  The  forward  arm  of 
the  alidade  then  extends  out  to  the  line  at  which  the  interior 
map  ends  and  the  panorama  begins. 

After  adjusting  the  alidade  so  that  it  includes  vertically  all 
of  the  country  visible  from  the  station,  the  rear  sight  is  set  and 
kept  at  the  same  elevation  until  the  drawing  is  finished.  With 
the  rear  sight  adjusted,  the  alidade  is  then  directed  at  some 
mountain  top  or  hill  which  it  is  desired  to  show  on  the  pano¬ 
rama,  and  the  front  sight  is  raised  until  it  coincides  with  the 
line  of  vision.  Then  the  front  arm  of  the  alidade  is  depressed 
until  the  pin  on  the  under  side  of  the  arm  makes  a  mark  on  the 
paper.  This  mark  is  the  point  on  the  panorama  where  the 
mountain  peak  or  hill  top  observed  will  fall.  By  continuing  this 
for  more  peaks  and  slopes,  the  whole  panorama  may  be  filled  in 
correctly  as  it  appears  to  the  observer,  and  thus  a  picture  of  the 
country  under  observation  may  be  drawn  accurately. 
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The  maps  produced  by  the  above  methods  have  been  found 
of  great  value  in  accurately  locating  forest  fires.  In  observing 
an  incipient  smoke  the  watchman  can  generally  tell  from  the 
panorama  where  this  smoke  is  with  relation  to  the  hills  and 
ridges  which  are  drawn  in  relief  and  named.  Besides  being  of 
great  value  in  fire  protection,  these  maps  are  of  especial  interest 
to  tourists,  and  since  twenty-seven  of  them  are  now  set  up  on 
prominent  mountain  tops,  they  have  enabled  many  thousands 
of  people  to  locate  exactly  other  mountains  and  landscape 
features. 

II 

From  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Forestry 
Commission,  1917-18. 

[Two  years  later  the  New  Hampshire  Forestry  Commission 
reported  further  map  improvements:] 

A  print  of  [a  large  map  of  the  State]  has  been  made  with 
azimuth  circles  around  all  stations  and  with  threads  attached  to 
the  centers  of  the  circles.  With  the  proper  sections  of  this  map 
in  the  hands  of  each  lookout  watchman,  ready  comparison  of 
observations  from  two  or  more  stations  will  be  possible,  and 
accurate  location  of  a  given  fire  by  the  intersection  of  two  or 
more  lines  of  sight  can  be  secured.  To  use  this  method  the 
watchman  must  get  in  touch  with  a  neighboring  lookout  when 
he  observes  a  smoke,  and  inquire  as  to  the  direction  of  the 
smoke  from  his  station.  Lookout  watchman  No.  2  can  get  this 
reading  at  once  from  his  panoramic  map  by  the  use  of  the 
alidade  attached,  and  inform  the  inquiring  watchman  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  first  observer  can  then  lay  off  on  the  map,  by  the 
use  of  the  threads,  both  his  own  observation  and  that  of  lookout 
watchman  No.  2,  and  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  of 
sight  will  show  closely  the  location  of  the  smoke.  It  is  believed 
that  the  use  of  this  map  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  lookout  service. 
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I 

From  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire  Forests  (1913-14) ,  supplemented  by  a  later  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Society. 

Certain  descendants  of  the  ancient  Masonian  Proprietors, 
who  once  held  the  greater  portion  of  southern  New  Hampshire, 
requested  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests 
to  accept  and  protect  the  wild  land  remaining  on  Monadnock 
Mountain.  The  situation  was  this: 

When  the  towns  of  Dublin  and  Jaffrey  were  settled,  about 
1750,  under  charters  from  the  Masonian  Proprietors,  there 
were  1,300  acres  on  the  Mountain,  800  in  Dublin  and  500  in 
Jaffrey,  that  were  never  permanently  allotted  in  farms.  These 
lands  by  terms  common  in  all  charters  from  the  Masonian 
Proprietors  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Proprietors  if  not 
actually  occupied.  When  the  descendants  of  the  Proprietors 
came  to  the  Society  they  brought  a  letter  from  the  late  Judge 
A.  S.  Batchellor,  of  Littleton,  pointing  out  that  ownership  in 
these  lands  inheres  in  the  descendants  of  the  Masonian  Pro¬ 
prietors. 

The  Society  was  requested  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter 
and  accept  title  to  these  lands,  because  certain  encroachments 
were  being  made  by  private  owners  upon  wild  land  that  had 
never  been  occupied  and  to  which  it  was  felt  private  owners  had 
no  claim.  A  record  of  title  was  presented  to  the  Society,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  request  that  it  take  action.  These  were  carefully 
examined,  and  after  securing  competent  legal  advice,  the  Society 
accepted  the  trust  of  keeping  intact  as  far  as  possible  the  wild 
land  on  Monadnock  Mountain,  free  and  open  to  the  public  as 
it  has  been  since  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  Society 
agrees  never  to  cut  any  timber  on  this  high  mountain  tract,  but 
to  protect  it  from  fire,  insects  and  fungus  disease. 

The  Society  employed  a  person  familiar  with  genealogical 
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research  to  seek  out  the  living  descendants  of  the  original 
Masonian  Proprietors.  There  were  fifteen  shares  owned  by 
twelve  Proprietors  in  1746,  but  these  divided  up  their  shares 
within  the  following  four  years,  in  order  that  no  person  should 
own  more  than  one  share.  In  1750  the  shares  were  owned  by 
twenty-one  persons.  In  1846  when  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Proprietors  was  held,  action  of  previous  meetings  was  confirmed 
by  which  ownership  in  the  wild  land  still  remaining  to  the 
Proprietors  was  held  to  belong  to  the  descendants  of  the  original 
holders  of  the  fifteen  shares  equally,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for¬ 
ever. 

A  most  painstaking  and  careful  search  revealed  121  legal  or 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Masonian  Proprietors,  89  of  whom 
signed  deeds  conveying  their  undivided  interests  to  the  Society 
for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests.  There  has  been 
general  and  most  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Society  in  its 
attempt  to  save,  for  the  free  use  of  all  who  love  Monadnock 
Mountain,  its  original  public  ownership.  The  Society  lost  the 
title  to  the  100  acres  along  the  Farmer  or  Dublin  Trail  that  it 
hoped  to  save,  but  the  court  confirmed  its  title  to  the  remaining 
wild  land  on  the  Mountain,  and  the  Society  entered  into  pos¬ 
session  of  650  acres.  Its  boundaries  were  afterwards  adjusted 
by  quit-claim  deeds  with  abutting  owners.  This  reservation 
includes  the  summit  of  the  Mountain. 

The  deeds  of  the  Masonian  Reservation  were  filed  December 
10,  1913. 

II 

Abbott  H.  Thayer,  the  distinguished  artist,  with  his  son, 
Gerald  H.  Thayer,  took  the  lead  in  securing  this  reservation 
from  the  descendants  of  the  Masonian  Proprietors.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  the  artist  to  the  Society  for  Protection  of 
New  Hampshire  Forests  was  published  in  the  Twelfth  Report 
of  the  Society  (1913-14). 

I  deeply  longed  to  tell  you  foresters  how  much  it  touches  my 
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heart  to  have  you  begin  to  take  under  your  strong  protection 
the  element  of  wild  reservations.  This  element  is  more  my  job 
than  yours,  yet  only  by  your  strong  help  could  it  be  cared  for. 
By  saving  for  posterity  a  few  examples,  at  least,  of  the  swiftly 
disappearing  element  of  terra  incognita,  you  are  building  even 
better  for  our  successors  than  we  can  possibly  know.  Mr.  Bryce 
said  that  he  trembled  for  humanity  when  the  last  unknown  land 
should  have  been  conquered  and  mapped.  Its  swift  melting 
away  is  putting  an  ever  higher  premium  upon  the  soul-refresh¬ 
ing  power  of  untouched  mountain-tops,  because,  after  the  ocean, 
they  are  the  feature  of  our  world  best  fitted  to  defy  civilization’s 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  vulgarization,  and  consequently, 
after  the  sea,  the  one  toward  which  man’s  inextinguishable 
adventure-thirst  will  lead  him  in  his  search  for  an  ever  more  and 
more  needed  brain  refreshment. 

Add  to  this  a  consideration  absolutely  in  the  field  of  the 
sternest  forestry,  viz.,  what  von  Berlepsch  is  showing  and 
Germany  practicing,  that  since  the  world’s  insect  hordes  are  the 
forests’  main  enemy  aside  from  fungi,  the  principal  destroyers 
of  this  enemy,  the  birds,  must  have  every  possible  aid  and  induce¬ 
ment,  in  the  shape  of  dead  trees  and  underbrush,  to  breed  and 
abound  in  these  woods.  If  one  could  remove  all  the  birds  for 
one  day  from  any  summer  grove,  he  would  find  it  noticeably 
swarming  with  insects  on  the  very  next  day,  and  eaten  bare 
before  many  more. 

A.  H.  THAYER. 

Monadnock,  N.  H. 


In  the  long,  long  run  of  a  people 
the  esthetic  becomes  a  stern  necessity. 
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In  1917  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests 
came  into  possession  of  another  tract  of  land,  of  125  acres, 
immediately  adjoining  the  Masonian  Reservation  to  the  north¬ 
east.  This  tract,  known  as  the  Derby  Woods  on  Monadnock, 
was  the  gift  of  a  brother  and  sister,  Samuel  Carroll  Derby 
and  Emily  Elizabeth  Derby,  the  former  Professor  of  Latin  at 
Ohio  State  University  (1881-1921).  The  donors’  title  to  this 
property  was  by  inheritance  from  their  grandfather,  Samuel 
Derby,  who  came  to  Dublin  as  a  boy  about  1783.  “He  was  an 
active,  energetic  man,”  so  the  History  of  Dublin  records,  “and 
often  at  harvest  time  when  the  moon  favored,”  worked  in  his 
fields  all  night.  The  deed  of  gift  of  the  grandchildren  of  this 
pioneer  is  given  in  part  below. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents:  that  we,  Emily  E.  Derby, 
of  Dublin,  in  the  County  of  Cheshire  and  State  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Samuel  C.  Derby,  of  Columbus,  in  the  County  of 
Franklin  and  State  of  Ohio,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  one  and  more  dollars  to  us  in  hand  before  the  delivery 
hereof,  well  and  truly  paid  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
New  Hampshire  Forests,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and 
owning  property  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  receipt 
whereof  we  do  hereby  acknowledge,  have  given,  granted,  bar¬ 
gained,  sold,  and  by  these  presents  do  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell, 
alien,  enfeoff,  convey  and  confirm  unto  the  said  grantee  and  its 
successors  and  assigns  forever,  a  certain  tract  of  land  situated  in 
Dublin  aforesaid  and  being  lot  No.  13  in  the  2nd  range  of  lots, 
except  five  acres  laid  off  in  the  northern  part  of  said  lot,  .  .upon 
the  express  condition  that  said  Society  will  hold  the  same  in 
trust  for  the  public  good  under  the  following  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions: 

1.  That  said  property  shall  be  known  and  described  as  “The 
Derby  Woods  on  Monadnock.” 

2.  All  property  hereby  conveyed  to  the  Society  shall  be  held 
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by  it  for  the  public  use  and  benefit,  subject  only  to  the  right  of 
the  Society  to  sell  off  any  portion  of  the  timber  standing  on  said 
tract  which  in  its  judgment  shall  not  be  necessary  for  preserving 
the  scenic  attractions  of  Monadnock  Mountain,  in  which  case 
all  sums  derived  from  such  sales,  less  any  expenses  thereof,  shall 
be  employed  in  caring  for  and  improving  said  property  for  the 
public  benefit  or  in  buying  additional  tracts  of  land  or  the 
growth  thereon,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Society,  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  tract  upon  the  same  trusts 
as  herein  declared. 

3.  Said  Society  shall  have  the  right  to  discharge  itself  of  the 
trusts  hereby  created,  by  conveying  said  property  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  the  Society  whereby 
the  perpetual  care  and  preservation  thereof  for  the  public  use 
and  benefit  shall  be  secured. 

4.  The  Executive  Committee  of  said  Society  shall  have  full 
authority  to  take  any  action  which  to  them  seems  proper  in  the 
execution  of  this  trust,  or  in  discharging  the  Society  of  the  same 
by  conveyance  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  as  above  pro¬ 
vided,  and  shall  have  authority  to  act  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  in  any  matter  relating  to  said  trust.  .  . 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  20th  day  of  January,  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  seventeen.  .  . 
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I 

In  1917  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 
purchased  through  the  Hearn  Fund  a  canvas  signed  by  Abbott 
H.  Thayer  and  named  “Monadnock.”  The  Museum  catalogue 
gives  this  description  of  the  painting:  “A  view  from  the  artist’s 
house  in  New  Hampshire.  The  blue-purple  mountain  fills 
almost  the  entire  picture.  Snow-patches  on  the  summit  show 
orange,  in  the  setting  sun ;  and  its  base  is  hidden  by  a  grove  of 
hemlock  trees.  Snow  in  the  foreground.” 

II 

In  1919,  among  a  group  of  fifty  pictures  gathered  for  the 
Thayer  Exhibition  held  from  April  24  to  June  30  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh,  were  two  which  had  for  their 
subject  Monadnock.  The  earlier,  dated  1897,  was  entitled  “A 
Sketch  of  Monadnock  Mountain”  and  was  loaned  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Greene.  The  second,  “Winter  Dawn 
on  Monadnock”  (1918),  was  loaned  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  (Freer  Collection). 

III 

Of  Abbott  Thayer’s  work  in  general  George  de  Forest  Brush, 
his  fellow-artist  at  Dublin  and  lifelong  friend  has  said :  “Abbott 
Thayer  stands  alone  in  these  times  in  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  and  his  best  examples  rank  him  among  the 
Masters.  When  his  work  shall  be  gathered  in  after  years,  it 
will  be  not  only  a  satisfaction  to  the  public,  but  a  support  to  all 
younger  artists  of  integrity  who  are  moved  by  repose  and  nobility 
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A  SIMILARITY  [1920] 


rather  than  by  the  popular  idea  of  originality.  There  is  nobody 
who  has  painted  such  touching  looks.”  From  Mr.  Thayer’s 
careful  researches  in  the  field  of  natural  protective  coloration 
grew  not  only  the  book  written  by  his  son,  Gerald  H.  Thayer. 
Concealing-Coloration  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  (1909),  but  the 
whole  idea  of  camouflage  as  used  in  the  World  War.  Of 
Abbott  Thayer’s  active  help  in  saving  “unappropriated,  for 
modesty  and  reverence’s  sake”  a  mountain-top  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  something  has  already  been  said.  “At  Dublin,  which  he 
seldom  leaves,”  wrote  H.  M.  B.  in  1919,*  “he  spends  hours  at 
a  time  alone  on  the  Mountain  or  in  his  canoe  on  the  lake.” 


A  SIMILARITY  [1920] 

William  Copeman  Kitchin,  late  Professor  of  French  in  the 
University  of  Vermont,  saw  Monadnock  once  from  Toy  Town 
Tavern  in  Winchendon,  Massachusetts.  “The  noblest-appear- 
ing  peak  south  of  the  White  Mountains,”  he  calls  it, f  “whose 
graceful  cone  seems  a  reduced  fac-simile  of  Japan’s  sacred  moun¬ 
tain,  Fujiyama.” 


*In  a  little  memoir  prefacing  the  Thayer  Exhibition  cata¬ 
logue  published  by  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

fin  A  fVonderland  of  the  East,  published  in  1920  by  L.  C. 
Page  &  Company  of  Boston. 
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MONADNOCK  THROUGH  THE  TREES  [1921] 

By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  This  sonnet  is  published  by 
courtesy  of  The  Outlook  in  whose  pages  it  first  appeared 
(1921),  and  by  arrangement  with  the  MacMillan  Company, 
publishers  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  collected  Poems.  Mr.  Robinson’s 
studio  at  the  MacDowell  Colony  at  Peterborough,  where  he 
has  spent  many  summers,  is  said  to  have  Monadnock  “at  its 
door.” 

Before  there  was  in  Egypt  any  sound 
Of  those  who  reared  a  more  prodigious  means 
For  the  self-heavy  sleep  of  kings  and  queens 
That  hitherto  had  mocked  the  most  renowned, — 
Unvisioned  here  and  waiting  to  be  found, 

Alone,  amid  remote  and  older  scenes, 

You  loomed  above  ancestral  evergreens 
Before  there  were  the  first  of  us  around. 


And  when  the  last  of  us,  if  we  know  how, 

See  farther  from  ourselves  than  we  do  now, 
Assured  with  other  sight  than  heretofore 
That  we  have  done  our  mortal  best  and  worst, — 
Your  calm  will  be  the  same  as  when  the  first 
Assyrians  went  howling  south  to  war. 
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THE  END  OF  MEMORIAL  ROAD 


A  MEMORIAL  ROADWAY,  1922 

On  the  first  day  of  September,  1922,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  H. 
Poole  of  Jaffrey  made  over  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  a 
certain  tract  of  land  two  rods  in  width  extending  from  the  high¬ 
way  to  Monadnock  State  Forest.  Over  this  strip,  eight-tenths 
of  a  mile  long,  runs  a  road  built  by  Mr.  Poole  in  memory  of 
his  son.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Poole  until  his  death  in  1912  was 
custodian  of  Monadnock  State  Forest,  and  before  that  had 
worked  for  its  establishment.  This  beautiful  tribute  to  his 
memory  is  known  as  “Memorial  Road.” 
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ON  MONADNOCK  IN  STORM  [1922] 

From  The  Heart  of  Monadnock  (1922)  by  Elizabeth  Westyn 
Timlow,  through  the  courtesy  of  B.  J.  Brimmer  Company, 
publishers,  of  Boston. 

As  he  swung  over  the  crest  and  faced  south,  he  noted  with 
surprise  the  changed  aspect  in  that  direction.  Seeing  only  to 
the  clear  north  and  northeast  as  he  had  been  doing  the  last  two 
hours  or  so,  with  the  wall  of  Monadnock  lifting  itself  behind 
him,  he  had  not  noticed  how  the  heavens  to  the  west  and  south 
had  utterly  changed.  .  .Three  distinct  thunder-storms  were 
visible,  with  blue  sky  between  them:  over  Stratton,  the  rain 
was  already  a  deluge  and  that  horizon  was  blotted  out;  further 
south  he  could  see  the  little  village  of  Troy  over  which  were 
already  gathered  deep  indigo  shadows,  and  heavy  storm  clouds 
massed  magnificently  above;  directly  south,  over  Fitzwilliam, 
the  third  storm  was  pouring  out  its  flood  and  he  could  see  the 
lightning  rend  the  clouds.  Yet  Monadnock  and  all  its  near 
foreground  was  still  embraced  by  a  strangely  golden  light  in 
which  every  minutest  object  was  miraculously  clear.  .  . 

The  strange  light  grew  more  and  more  eerie, — sunshine  over¬ 
head,  for  the  sun  still  rode  in  the  last  unclouded  bit  of  blue. 
The  atmosphere  became  more  deeply,  malevolently  purple.  The 
whole  sweep  of  the  horizon  was  now  lost  in  the  blurring  torrents 
of  rain  that  came  marching  forward,  with  their  vans  distinctly 
marked.  The  side  of  each  storm  was  cut  as  if  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  immediate  foreground  still  caught  and  flung  defi¬ 
antly  the  sunshine  against  the  encroaching  violet.  The  air  was 
deathly  quiet  with  the  hushed,  affrighted  silence  of  nature  in  the 
face  of  a  storm;  every  small  winged  thing  had  vanished;  not 
even  a  blade  of  mountain  grass  so  much  as  stirred.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  up  from  the  gorge  north  of  Monte  Rosa  a  slight  motion 
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ON  MONADNOCK  IN  STORM  [1922] 


just  agitated  the  forest  leaves  which  had  been  presenting  white, 
frightened  under-surfaces  to  the  sky.  Involuntarily  the  spec¬ 
tator  held  his  breath.  For  a  moment  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
to  breathe.  .  . 

Little  Troy,  now  engulfed  in  the  rain,  was  as  if  it  did  not 
exist.  Gap  Mountain  was  hidden.  The  rushing  clouds  at  last 
caught  the  sunlight  from  overhead  and  instantly  dun  gray 
settled  over  all  the  world ;  nearer  and  nearer  with  a  last  devour¬ 
ing  dash  came  the  march  of  the  rain  from  the  direct  west.  He 
could  see  the  downpour,  still  with  a  clean  edge,  come  on  like  a 
consuming  monster,  swallowing  everything  in  its  path.  The 
thunder  was  now  continuous,  muttering,  rattling.  A  deep  con¬ 
vulsive  sigh  came  up  the  gorge  as  if  nature  cried,  “At  last!” 
Now  came  the  curious  slight  scampering  patter  of  the  advance 
guard  of  drops  on  the  quivering  mat  of  leaves  far  below;  a 
strange  icy  gust  of  wind  cleft  its  way  to  the  peak;  a  deluging 
rush  up  the  rocky  sides — and  the  storm  was  upon  him.  Stratton 
had  beaten,  but  Troy  and  Fitzwilliam  were  barely  a  second 
behind.  The  world  was  blotted  out.  .  . 

The  artilleries  of  the  rival  storms,  now  united  at  the  peak, 
were  incessant.  Flash!  crash!  bang!  Flash!  crack!  BANG! 
fireworks  on  a  celestial  scale  darted  and  coruscated,  and  tore 
apart  the  clouds  like  golden  rivers.  The  rain  was  not  in  drops 
but  in  curtains.  In  another  two  minutes  torrents  of  water  were 
boiling  down  the  rocks  in  cataracts ;  what  had  been  a  tiny  rivulet 
beyond  him  was  incredibly  a  foot  deep.  .  . 

Minutes  passed.  .  .No  longer  were  the  flashes  and  crashes 
simultaneous.  Sullenly  the  storms  withdraw  in  a  solid  phalanx 
on  their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  but  the  clouds  still  hung  heavily 
around  the  summit  and  stretched  down  the  sides.  A  glimmery 
effect  as  of  phosphorescence  shone  through  the  clinging  mist  and 
he  knew  that  beyond,  to  the  west,  the  sun  was  again  shining  in 
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clean-washed  blue,  though  he  could  see  nothing  but  vague  and 
towering  shapes  of  cliffs  close  to  him.  A  few  last  spattering 
drops  of  rain  were  now  and  then  squeezed  out  of  the  thinning 
clouds — but  the  storm  was  over.  And  it  was  only  twenty 
minutes  since  he  had  topped  the  crest. 


IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

By  Lord  Dunsany,  “dedicated  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mac- 
Veagh.”  This  poem  was  published  April  22,  1922,  in  The 
Literary  Review  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  It  appears 
here  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Literary  Review  and  of 
Lord  Dunsany. 

Like  a  flame  the  maple  blazes  with  the  oak  leaves: 

All  in  windless  weather  the  huge  apples  fall. 

Sunset  and  twilight :  birches  haunt  the  evening, 
Walking  in  the  wild  woods  slender  and  tall. 


High  above  the  splendor  mightily  Monadnoc 
Sleeps  in  starry  spaces,  dreaming  of  his  reign, 
Long  since  a  monarch  holy  to  the  Indians, 
Waiting  for  his  people  to  come  home  again. 


In  thy  starry  spaces  be  at  ease,  Monadnoc, 

Many  a  busy  city  leaves  no  stone  or  track; 

All  our  wealth  and  progress  have  Egypt  for  a  warning; 
Over  mossy  girders  the  old  folk  come  back. 
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THE  PUMPELLY  TRAIL 
Two  miles  along  the  sky  line  of  Monadnock. 


THE  MONADNOCK-SUNAPEE  TRAIL ,  1925 

Almost  directly  north  of  Monadnock,  in  the  “granite  back¬ 
bone”  of  New  Hampshire,  is  Mount  Sunapee,  not  so  high  as 
Monadnock  but  within  five  hundred  feet  as  high.  Between 
Mount  Sunapee  and  Monadnock  now  run  forty  miles  of  trail, 
completed  in  the  early  summer  of  1925  by  the  Society  for 
Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests.  The  Monadnock-Sun- 
apee  Trail  follows  existing  trails  on  the  two  mountains, — on 
Mount  Sunapee,  the  new  trail  built  by  Ozora  Davis  (of 
Chicago  University)  and  his  volunteer  helpers;  on  Monadnock, 
the  Pumpelly  Trail  which  for  two  miles  “in  and  out  among 
the  rocks  and  small  spruces”  travels  the  ridge  of  the  northeast 
spur.  In  between  the  two  mountains,  the  Trail  has  searched 
out  and  follows  wherever  possible  the  dreaming  old  roads  of  an 
earlier  New  Hampshire,  ancient  highways  sinking  back  now 
into  forest  greenness,  yet  with  a  smile  out  of  the  past  to  our 
own  time.  Except  for  Newbury  (the  township  in  which  is 
Mount  Sunapee),  the  Trail  lies  entirely  within  the  old  Monad¬ 
nock  townships,  five  of  which  it  enters,  four  of  which  it  com¬ 
pletely  traverses.  In  Nelson,  old  Monadnock  No.  6,  Mr. 
William  Pearson  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  and  his  business 
associates  have  given  eleven  acres  on  the  summit  of  City  Hill 
for  a  camping  place  on  the  Trail.  Newly  traced  over  old 
Monadnock  highland  with  its  one  “surpassing  mountain,”  this 
Trail,  for  a  moment,  is  the  last  record  in  the  centuries  of 
Monadnock. 
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